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THE LILY OF LIDDESDALE. 



5!5 



Thb Country all around rang with the beauty of 
Amy Gordon ; and although it was not known who first 
bestowed upon her the appellation^ yet now she bore 
no other ^lan the Lily of Liddesdale. She was the on« 
ly child of a shepherd^ and herself a, shepherdess. 
Never had she been out of the valley in which she 
was bom ; but many had come from the n^ghbour- 
iog districts just to look upon her as she rested with 
her flock on the hill-sidl^ a$ she issued smiling £rom 
her Other's door^ oat sat inlker serener loveliness in the 
kirk on Sabbath-day. ; Sometimes there are living be- 
ings in nature as beautiful as in romance ; reality sur- 
passes imagination ; and we see breathings brighten- 
ing^ and moving before our eyes^ sights dearer to our 
hearts than any we ever beheld in the land of sleep. 



4 TH£ LILY OF LIDDESDALE. 

It wjas thus that all felt who looked on the Lily of 
Liddesdale. She had grown up under the de\^s^ and 
breathy and light of heaven^ among the solitary hills ; 
and^ Qow that she had attained to perfect womanhood^ 
nlature rejoiced in the beauty that gladdened the still- 
ness of these undisturbed glens. Why should this 
one maiden have been created lovelier than all others ? 
In what did her surpassing loveliness consist ? None 
could tell ; for had the most imaginative poet describ- 
ed this maiden^ something that floated around her^ an 
air of felt but unspeakable grace and lustre^ would 
have been wanting in his picture. Her &ce was 
pale^ yet tinged with such a faint and leaf-like crim- 
son^ that though she well deserved the name of the 
Lily^ yet was she at times also like unto the Rose. 
When asieep^ or in silent thought^ she was like the 
fairest of nil the lilied brood ; but when gliding along 
the braes^ or singing her songs by the river side^ she 
might well remind one of that other brighter and more 

':d^zzling Flower. Amy Gordon knew that she was 
beautiful. She knew it from the eyes that in delight 

« met hers^ from the tones of so many gentle voices^ 
from words of affection from the old, and love from 
the youngs from the sudden smile that met her when^ 
in the mornings she tied up at the little mirror her 
long raven ludr^ and from the face and figure that 
looked up to her when she stooped to dip her pitcher in 
the clear mountain-well. True that she was of lowly 
birth; and that her manners were formed in a shepherd's 
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hut^ and among shepherdesses on the hill. But one 
week passed in the halls of the highly born would have 
sufficed to hide the little graceful symptoms of her hum- 
ble lineage^ and toequalher in elegance with those whom 
in b^uty she had far excelled. The sun and the rain 
had indeed touched her hands^ but nature had shaped 
them delicate and smalL Light were her footsteps 
upon iJie verdant tur^ and through the birch-wood 
glades and down the rocky deUs she glided or bound- 
ed along, with a beauty that seemed at once native and 
alien there> like some creature of another clime that still 
had kindred with this^ an Oriental aii^lope among the 
roes of a Scottish forest. ' 

Amy Gordon had reached her nineteenth summer 
— and as yet she knew of love only as she had read of 
it in old Border songs and ballads. These ancient 
ditties were her delight-»and her silent SQul^as iill^ 
with wild and beautiful traditions. In them love 
seemed^ for the most part^ something sad^ and whe- 
ther prosperous or unhappy^ alike terminating in tears. 
In them the young maiden was spoken of as dying in 
her prime^ of fever^ consumption^ or a pilling heart ; 
and her lover ^ a gallant warrior^ or 9. peaceful shepherd^ 
killed in battle^ or perishing in some midnight stona 
In them^ too^ were sometimes heard blessed voices 
whispering affection beneath the greenwood tree^ or 
among the shattered cliffs overgrown with light-wav« 
ing trees in some long^.deep, solitary glep. To Amy 
Gordon^ as she chaunted to herself^ in^ the blooming 



and to ^'^t^^^^'^^^e^^^^ Z 
fan from *«- **;.^ «.em -P »«^^ ^ tf.ree ^-- 

-boating by tbe day» o ^„,,y 

^ehais. Tbeeven«»g« 
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grey^keaded fttiic r - an d the old man was blest Her 
nights past in a world of gentle dreams. 

Bat though Amy Gordon knew not yet what it was 
to loye^ she was hersdf the dtqect of as. deep, trtte, 
tender, sad passtonaite love, as eve^ swelled and kind- 
led within a Imman hr^ast Her own oousin, Walter 
HaideB, now lived and woidd have died for her; hut 
had not failiterto ventured to tdl his passi<»i. He was 
a few years M» Am h&p, and had -long kved her 
with the gentle pwr ity of a brother's affieetion. Amy 
had no brother of her own, and always called Walter 
Hardenby that endearing name. Hiat v^ name of 
brother had i^obably so &miliarized her hea^ towards 
him, that never had she thought of him, even for a 
single moment, in any other light. But althoiigh he 
too caUed Amy sister, his heart burned with other 
feelmgs, and he must win her to be his bride, and 
possess her as his wife, or die. When she was a m^e 
dnld he had led her by the hand-*-whea a &ir.girlhe 
had in his arms lifted her aeross the swollen bums, and 
over the snow-dnfts-^now that she was a woman he 
had looked on her in silence, but with a soi^l over- 
duirged with a thousand thoi^hts, hopes, and desires, 
winch he feecred to speak of to her ear, for he knew, 
and saw, and fUt, in sorrow, that she loved hun but as 
a brother. He knew, however, that she loved none 
eke ^ and in that-^-and that alonc^-was his hc^fie,— -so 
he at last determined to woo the Lily of Liddesdale, 
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and win her^ in her beauty and iragranoey to Uoom 
within his hoiue. 

The Lily was sitting alone m a deep hoUow amoi^ 
the hiUs^ with her sheep and lambs pasturing or play- 
ing around her, while over that little seduded drde a 
single hawk was hanging far up in the sky. She was 
ghid, but not surprised, to see her brother standby 
beside her ; and when he siat down by her side and 
took her hand ii^to his, she looked upon him with a 
gentle smile^ and asked if he was gcmig upon business 
fiirther on amoi^ the hills. Walter Harden instantly 
poured forth^ in a torrmt, the passion of his soul, be- 
seedied l^r not to shut up her sweet bosom against 
him, but to promise to become, before summer was 
over, his wedded wife. He spdke with fervour but 
trepidation — kissed her cheek^-and then awaited, with 
a fast throbbing and palpitating heart, his Amy's re- 
ply. 

There was no guile— no art— no hypocrisy, in the 
pure and happy heart of the Lily of Liddesdale. She 
took not away her hand from that 6£ him who press- 
ed it— -she rose not up from the turf, although her 
gentle side just touched his hearts— she tumed^not away 
her face so beautiful-— nor changed the silvery sweet- 
ness of her speech. Winter Harden was such a man, 
as in a war of freemen ddTending their mountains again^ 
a tyrant, would have advanced his plume in every scene 
of danger, and have been chosen a leader among his 

pastoral compeers. Amy turned her large beaming 

1 
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basdi ejw upon hU fiioe, and saw that it was over- 
shadowed. There was something in its expression too 
sad and solann, mingling wilih the flush of hope and 
passion, to suffer her> wit& playful or careless words, 
to turn away firom hersdif the meaning of what she 
had heard. Her lover saw in her land, but unagitat- 
ed s]lence> that to him she was but a siater; and rising 
tiogo,he,md, '^BkiSed be thou all the days of thy life 
— Sirewell-^my sweet Amy— -farewe^." 

But they did not thus part. They walked together 
on the lond.y hiQ-<side— down the banks of the little 
wimpling bum,-i*4ind then out of one small glen into 
another, and their talk was a&ctionate and kind. 
Amy heard him speak of feoUngs to her unknown, 
and ahnost wondered that she could be so dear to 
him, so necessary to his life, as he passionately vowed. 
Nor could Qttch vows be unpleasant to her ear, utter- 
ed by that manly voice, and enforced by the silent 
speech of those bold but geiHle eyes. She ccmcealed 
nothing from hiqi, but frankly confessed, that hither- 
to she had looked upon hi|n even as her own Other's 
son. '* Let us be happy, Waltj^r, as we have be^i so 
loi^. I cannot marry you-^ob— 4io«<^no — ^but since 
you say it would kill you if I married another, then I 
swear to you by all that is sacred, — ^yes, by the Bible 
on which we have often read togetlier, and by yonder 
sun settmg over the Windhead, that you never will 
see that day." Walter Harden was satisfied ; he spoke 
of love and marriage no more; and on the sweet. 
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THE LILY OF LIDDESJDALE. 11 

ness which an amiable mind prompted^ he kissed her 
£ur forehead^ and they parted — she to the Priory^ and 
he down to the Linn at the Cushat-wood. 

Never had the Boy beheld a creature so perfectly 

beautifol. The silence and the songs of morning were 

upon the dewy woods^ when that vision rose b^ore 

him-— his soul wm full of the joy of youth--and when 

Amy disappeared^ he wondered how he could have 

parted so soon — in a few moments— -from that bright 

and beaming Dryad. Smiles had been in her eyes and 

round her pearly teeth while they spoke together^ and 

he remembered the soft and fragrant lock o£ hair that 

touched his lips as he gently kissed her forehead. The 

beauty of thatiivmg creature sank into his soul along 

with all the sweet influences oi£ nature now rejoicing 

in the full^ ripe, rich spirit of Summer, and in fancy 

he saw that Lily springiiig up in every glade through 

whidi he was now roaming, and when he had reached 

the Linn, on the bank too of every romantic nook and 

bay where the clear waters eddied or slept. ^^ She 

must recross the bridge on her way home," said the 

enamoured Boy to himself, and fbaring that Amy 

Gordon, might already be returning from the Priory, 

he clambered up the face of the shrubby precipice ; 

and, bounding over the large green mossy stones, and 

through the entangling briars and brushwood, he soon 

was at the Bridge, and sat down on a high bank, imder 

a cliff, commanding a view of the path by which the 

£im maiden must approach on her homeward journey. 
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The heart of the innocent Amy had fluttered^ too^ as 
the tall^ slim^ graceful stripling had kissed her brow. 
No rudeness— -no insult — no pride— no haughty free- 
dom had been in his demeanour towards her ; but she 
felt gladly conscious in her mind^ that he had been de- 
lighted with her looks^ and would^ perhaps^ think now 
and thenafterwards^ as he walked through the woods^ c^ 
the shepherd's daughter, with whom he had not disdain- 
ed to speak. Amy thought, while she half looked back, 
as he disappeared among the trees, that he was just 
such a youth as the old minstrels sang of in their war 
or love baUads, — and that he was well worthy some 
rich and noble bride, whom he might bring to his 
Hall on a snow-white palfrey with silken reins, and 
silver bells on its mane. And she began to recite to 
herself, as she walked along, one of those old Border 
tales. 

Amy left her baskets at the Priory, and was near the 
Bridge, on her return, when she beheld the young 
Heir spring down from the bank before her, and come 
forward with a sparkling countenance. '*! must 
have that sweet tress that hangs over thy sweeter 
forehead," said he, with a low ^ eager voice, '' and 
I will keep it for the sake of the fairest Flower that 
ever bloomed in my father's woods— even the Lily of 
Liddesdale." The lock was given— for how could iu 
be refused ? And the shepherdess saw the young and 
high-born Heir of the Priory put it into his breast, 
Ste proceeded across the hUl— down the long Falcon- 
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Glen-— and through the Witch- wood — and stiH he was 
by her side. There was a charm in his speech— «nd in 
every word he said— and in his gentle demeanour — 
that touched poor Amy's very heart ; and^ as he gave 
her assistance, although all unneeded^ over the uneven 
hollows^ and the springs and marshes^ she had neither 
the courage^ nor the wish, nor the power, to request 
him to turn back to the Priory. They entered a small 
quiet green circlet, bare of trees, in the bosom of a 
coppice- wood ; and,, the youth taking her hand, made 
her sit down on the mossy trunk of a fallen yew, 
and said : ^'Amy— my fair Amy-wbefore we part — wiH 
you sing me one of your old Border songs ? and let it 
be one of love. Did not the sons of Nobles, long ago, 
often love the daughters of them that dwelt in huts }". 
Amy Gordon sat there an hour with the loving, but 
honourable Boy, and sang many a plaintive tune, and 
recited many a romantic story. She believed every 
word she uttered, whether of human lovers, or of the 
affection of fairies, the silent creatures of the wooda 
and knowes, towards our race. For herself, she felt a 
constant wild delight in fictions, which to her were all 
as truths ; and she was glad and proud to see how 
they held, in silent attention, him at whose request 
she recited or sang. But now she sprang to her feet, 
and beseeching him to forgive the freedom sj^e had 
'used in thus venturing to speak so long in such a 
presence, but, at the same time, remembering that a 
lock of her hair was near his heart, and perceiving 
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tltil tb« Uttk bMk«t ibe had let him take was half fiU« 
«d with wild flowers, the Lfly of Li d df s Hale made a 
gfaoiAil obeisance, and disappeared. Nor did the yoi^ 
(Ulow her^lhey had sat together for one deliglitfiil 
Hoiir>-4ind he returned by himself to the Priory. 

Prom this day the trouble of a new delight was 
ill the hMurt oT young Elliot. The spirit of inno- 
i^nc^ was blended with that of beauty all owr Amy, 
Ih^ Sh^ml«ss ; and it was thdr perfect unkm di^ 
lh» UMbfe boy M dtturly loved. Yet what conld die 
b» IM» 1^ mov« Amu a gleam of laiidiow h^A^ 
^ v^^MtvMk ttf ihi^ w tn(MlrT >iii e n imMBB i 
a^tx^ ii^lvk tW »tktt^ of the fioMiff gmcn 
^)LtW> ^>Ki^ b^t^M^^^I abMMHft %» aDothie 
ttwr U^ Hi^ Jhs^Utt^. and thaS of hs» 
>k(«s 41 f«i;KV\>r K*^ C^lbib. ^*nl aH ker 
>e^K^ 'J^fcvvw<* *it t*?i?^^«^v^ btiifcs. ^ lot 

•*>*v**HfV W «i>^ V >a*^ >wi«m^it^ tiiitt^ ^ ^saigfe 

1. 
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descended into a little vale^ lo ! on a green mound> 
the lily of liddesdale he^rding her sheep ! 

Amy was half terrified to see him standing in his 
graceful beauty befc^ her in that solitary place. In 
a moment her soul was disquieted within her^ and 
she felt that it indeed was love. She wished that 
fihe might sink into that verdant mound, from 
which she vainly strove to rise, as the impassioned 
youth lay down on the turf at her side, and telling 
her to fear nothing, called her by a thousand tender 
and endearing names. Never, till. he had seen Amy, 
had he felt one tremcnr of love ; but now his heart was 
kindled, and in that utter solitude, where all was so 
quiet and so peaceful, there seemed to him a preter- 
natural charm over all her character. He burst out 
into passionate vows and prayers, and called God to 
witness^ that if she would love him, he would forget 
all distinction of rank, and marry his beautiful Amy, 
and she should live yet in his own Hall. The words 
w^e utteredi and there was silence. Their echo 
sounded for a moment strange to his own ears ; but 
he fixed his soul upon her countenance, and repeated 
them over and over again with wilder emphasis, 
and more impassioned utterance* Amy was confound- 
ed with fear and perplexity; but when she saw him 
kneeling before her, the meek, innocent, humble girl, 
could not endure the sight, and said^ '' Sir, behold in 
me one willing to be your servant. Yes, willing is 
poor Amy Gordon to kiss your Xeet. I am a poor 
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man's daiiglxter..-*Oh ! Sir, you surely came not lii- 
ther for evil? No— «io^— evil dwells not m such a 
shape. Away then?— «way then — ^my noble master— 
for if Walter Harden w^e to see you !— if my old Fa- 
thei knew this, his heart would break !" 

Once more they parted. Amy retumed home in 
the evening at the usual hour ; but there was no peace 
now for her soul. Such intense and passionate love 
had been vowed to her — such winning and delightful 
expressions whispered into her h/eart by one so far above 
her in all things, but who felt no degradation in equal- 
lingher to him in the warmth and depth of his affectian, 
that she sometimes strove to tMnk it all but one of her 
wild dreams awakened by some verse or incident in 
some old ballad. But she had felt his kisses on her 
cheek — his thrilling voice was in her soul — and she 
was loppressed with a passion, pure, it is true, and 
most innocently humble, but a passion that seemed 
to be like life itself, never to be overcome, and that 
could cease only when the heart he had deluded— -for 
what else than delusion could it be*— ceased to beat. 
Thus agitated, she had directed her way homewards 
with hiirried and heedless steps. She minded not the 
miry pits — the quivering marshes — and the wet rushy 
moors. Instead of crossing the little sinuous moor- 
land streams at their narrow places^ where her light 
feet used to bound across them, she waded through 
them in her feverish anxiety, and sometimes, after hur- 
yyingf along the braes, she sat suddenly down, breath- 
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Ims, ireftk> saad exhausted^ and retraced in weiring b^ 

liie scene of fear^ joy^ endearments^ ca^ 
I, and Wild persuasions^ from whidi she had torn 
herselfaway^ and escaped. On reaching homevshe went 
to her bed tremUing uid shiverkig> and drowned in 
tears--«iid eouM scarcely dare^ much as ahe iweded 
oomfort, even to say her prayers.^— Amy was in a high 
&Ever«— during the night she became delirious>-«3id 
Iter old Father sat by her bedside till momii^^ fear- 
ing that he was going to lose his child. 

There was gridP over the great Stradi and all its 
l^lens, whoi the rumour iqyread over them that Amy 
Gordon was dying. Her wonderful beauty had but 
given a tenderer and brighter character to the love 
which her unsullied innocence and single goodness 
had universally inspired ; and it was felt^ even among 
the sobbings of a natural affectian, that if the Lily of 
Xiddesdale should die^ something would be tak^ 
away of which they all were proud^ and from whose 

lustre there was a dlfiusi<m over their own lives. Many 

• 

a gentle hand touched the closed door of her cottage^ 
and many a low vtoioe inquh^d how God was dealing 
with her-^ut where now was Walter Harden whenhis 
Lily was Hke to i&de ? He was at her bed's fbotj» as 
•her Father was at its head. Was she not his sister, 
although she would not be his bride ? And when he 
hdield her glazed eyes wanclering unconsciously in 
dielirium, and fdt her blood throbbii^g so rapidly in 
her beautiful transparent veins/ he prayed to God that 

B 
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Amy might recover, even aldtough her heart were 
never to be his, even although it were to fly to the bo^ 
aom of him whose name she bonstantly kept repem^ 
ing in her wandering pha^itasies. For Amy, althoa^ 
die aometimes kindly whispered the name of Walter 
Harden, and asked why her brother came not to see 
her on her death-bed, yetfar od^ner spake beseec^m^-- 
ly and passionately as if tor that other Youth, and 
implored him to break not the heart of a poor simple 
Shepherdess who was wiHing to kiss his feet. 

Neither the Fathe* of poor Amy nor Walter Har- 
dai had known before that she had ever seen young* 
„ Oemrge Elliot — ^but they soon understood, from the in- 
nocent di«itraction of her speech, that the noble Boy- 
had left pure the Lily he loved, and Walter said, that 
it belonged not to that line ever to injure the hapless- 
Many a paUg it gave her, no doubt, to think that his 
Amy's heart, which all his life-long tenderlies» couM 
not win, had yielded itself up in tumultuous joy to one 
-^two— -three meetings of an hour, or perhaps only k 
few minutes, with one removed so high and so &r from 
her humble life and all its concerns. These were cold 

Sickeningpangsof humiliation and jealousy, thatmight, 
in a less generous nature, have crushed all love. But it 
was not so with him; and dieerfully would Walter Har- 
deso. have taken that burning fever into his own veins, 
so that it could have been removed firom her's-^^cheer^ 
ftilly would he have laid down his own manly head on 
that pillow, so that Amy could have lifted up her long 
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raven tresses, now often, miserably daslieveUed in .hsr 
zavingSjand braiding tfae^ once more> walk outwelland 
lu^py into the sunshine of the beautiful day^ raadered 
more beautiful still by her presence* Hard would it 
have been to have resigned her bosom to any human 
touch ; but hideous seemed it beyond all thought to 
resign it to the touch of death. Let Heaven bu|<avert 
that doom« and his. affectionate soul felt that it could 
.be satisfied* 

Out of a long deep trance-like sleep Amy at Isat 
awoke, and her eyes fell upon the fiice of Walter Har* 
den. She regarded long and earnestly its pityii^ 
and solemn expression, then prest her hand to her fore^ 
head and wept. '^ Is my &ther dead and buried— and 
did he die of grief and shame for his Amy i^ Oh! that 
needed not have been, for I am innocent. Neither 
Walt^, have I brokeut nor will I ever break my pro* 
mise unto thee, I remember it well — ^by the BtUe-*^ 
and yon setting sun. But, I am weak and faint.--Ob ! 
tell me, Walter ! all that has happened ! Have 1 been 
ill-— for hours— or for diiys-^r weeks^— or months? 
For that I know not^-x-so wild and so strange, so sad 
and so sorrowful, so miserable and so wretdied» have 
been my many thousand dreams !" 

There was no concealment and no disguise. Amy 
was kindly and tenderly told by her father and her' 
brother all that she had uttered, as fiur as they under- 
stood it, during her illness. Nor had the innooent 
creature anyth&ig mqpre to tell. Her soul was after the 
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&ver calm^ quiets and happy. The form^ voice^ and 
dhape of diat heautiftil Youth were to her little more 
nowlhan the words imd the sights of a dream. Sickness 
and decay had brought her spirit back to all the humble 
and tranquil thoughts and feelings of her lowly life* 
In the woods^ and among the hills^ that bright and 
noble being had £oar a time toudied her senses^ her 
%eart^ her soul^ and her imagination. All was new^ 
strange^ stirrings overwhelming^ irresistible^ and para- 
dise to her spirit. But it was gone-^4Uid might it stay 
away for ever^ so she prayed^ as her kind brother lift- 
ed up her head with his gentle hand^ and laid it down 
as gently on the pillow he had smoodied. '^ Walter! I 
will be your wife! for thee my affection is calm and deep^ 
*^but that other—Oh ! that was only a passing dream !" 
Walter leaned aver her and kissed her pale lips. 
'' Yes ! Walter/' she continued^ '' I once promised to 
marry none otfaear— -but now I promise to marry thee 
—if indeed God will forgive me for such words^ ly- 
ing as I am perhaps on my death-bed. I utter them 
to make you happy. If I live^ life will be dear to me 
only for thy sake— if I die> walk thou along with my 
fiither at the coffin's head^ and lay thine Amy in the 
mould. I am the Lily of Liddesdale|--you know 
that was once the vain creature's name !— and white, 
pale, and withered ^ough indeed is, I trow, the poor 
Lily now J" 

Walter Harden heard her affectionate words with a 
deep delight, but he determined in his soul not to 
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bind Amy down to these promises^ sacred and fervent 
as they were^ if^ on her complete recovery^ he disco- 
vered that they originated in gratitude, and not in 
love« From pure and disinterested devotion of flpirit 
did he watch the progress of her recovery, nor cKd he 
ever allude to young £lliot but in terms of respect 
and admiration. Amy had expressed her surjnise that 
he had never come to inquire how she was during her 
illness, and added, with a sigh, ** Love at first sight 
cannot be thought to last long. Yet surely he would 
have wept to hear that I was dead." Walter dien 
told her that he had been hurried away to France, the 
very day after she had seen hun, to attend the deatb- 
bed a^ his Father, and had not yet returned to Scot* 
hmd — ^but that the Ladies of the Priory had sent a 
messenger to know how she was every day, and that 
to their kindness was owing many dT the ootivenienoes 
she had enjoyed. Poor Amy was glad to hear that 
she had no reason to thii^ the noble boy would have 
neglected her in her illness ; and she could not but 
look with pride upon her lover, who was not afiaid 
to vindicate the character of one who she had con- 
fessed had been but too dear to her only a few weeks 
ago. This generosity and manly confidence on tixe 
part of her cousin quite w(m and subdued her heart, 
and Walter Harden never approached her now with- 
out awakening in her bosom something of that ddighl> 
fill agitation uid troubled .joy which her simple heart 
had first s^uffered in the presence of her youj^ noble 
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lover. Amy wa« in love with Walter almost as much 
as he was with her^ and the names of brother and sis- 
ter^ pleasant as they had ever been^ were now laid 
aside. 

Amy Gordon rose firom her sick-bed^ and even as 
the flower whose name she bore^ did she again lift up 
her drooping head beneath the dews and the sunshine. 
Again did she go to the hill-side^ and sit atid sing be- 
side her flock. But Walter Harden was oftener with 
her than befmre^ and ere the harvest moon should han^ 
her mild^ dear^ unhaloed orb over the kte reapers on 
the upland grain-fields^ had Amy promised that she 
would become his wife. She saw him now in his own 
natural L'ght— -the best> the most intelligent^ the m6st 
industrious^ and the handsomest shepherd over all the 
hills ; and when it was known that there was to be a 
marriage between Walter Harden and Amy Gordon^ 
none felt surprised^ although some^ sighing^ said^ it was 
seldom^ indeed^ that fortune so idlowed those to wed 
whom nature had united. 

The Lily of Liddesdale was now bright and beauti- 
ful as ever, and was returning homewards by herself 
from the far-off hills during one rich golden sunset^ 
when, in a dark hollow^ s!ie heard the sound of horses' 
feet, and in an instant young George Elliot was at 
her side. Amy's dream was over— and she looked on 
the beautiM youth with an imquaking heart. ^^ I 
have been &r away — Amy-i^across the seas. My Fa« 
ther — ^you may have heard of it^ was ill— and I attend* 
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cd his bed, I loved him. Amy, — i^loved my Father 
•—but he is dead;" and here the noble youth's tears 
fell fest— ^' Nothing now, but the world's laugh, pre- 
vents me making you my wifei— yes — ^my wife — sweet- 
est Lily— and what care I for the world? for thou art 
bdh earth and heaven to me." 

The impetuous, ardent, and iihpassioned Boy scarce- 
ly looked in Amy's face— -he remembered her confusion, 
her fear, her sighs> her tears, his half-perqoitted kisses^ 
his €untly vepelled ejiabraoes, and all his su&red €SDr* 
dearments of brow, lip, and eheek, in that solitary 
dell ; so with a powarM acm he lifted her aqpon an- 
other steed, which, till now, she had scarcely obsjerv« 
ed— other horsemen seemed to the frightened, and 
speechless, andmotionless maiden to be near— and away 
<hey went over the smooth turf like the wind, till her 
eyes were blind with the rapid flight, and her head 
di«y. She heard kihdwOTds whispering in her ear; 
but Amy, since that fever, had never been so strong as 
before, and her high-blooded palfirey was now carry* 
mg her fleeitly away over hill and hollow in a swoon. 

At last she seemed to be falling down from a height, 
but softly, as if borne on the wings of the air; and as 
her feet touched the ground, she knew that young El- 
liot had taken her from that fleet courser, and looking 
up, she saw thatshe was in a wood of old shadowy trees 
^ gi^^tic size, perfectly still, and far away from all 
known dwdlings both on hill imd phun. But a cottage 
was before her, and she and young Elliot were on the 
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green in its front It was diickly covered widi honey-* 
flucide^ and moss-rofies that hung iheir beautifiil fall'«. 
Mown shining hmps high as the thatd&ed xoaf-.-ittid 
Amy's soul sickened at the stilly sechided, lo¥ely> and 
lonely sight ^* This shall be our bridal abode/' whi»* 
pered her lover into her ear with panting breath* 
^ Fear me not->-disirii8t me not-^I am not base-^-but 
my love to thee is tender and true. Soon shall w^ 
be married-— «ye— this very evening must thou be 
mine— and may the hand that now daaps thy sweet 
waist wither^ and the tongue that wooes thee be paU 
sied> if ever I cease to love thee as my Amy-*-my Lily 
—my wedded wife !" 

The wearied and half-fainting maiden could as yet 
make no r^ly. The dream that she had believed was 
gone for ever now brightened upon her in the intense 
light of reality^ and it was in^ her power to become 
the wife of him for whom she 'had^ in the innocence 
and simplicity of her nature^ once felt a consuming 
passion that had brought her to the brink of the grave. 
His warm breath was on her bosom-— wotds charged 
with bewitching persuasion went Ihrilling through her 
heart-strings— and if she had any pride, (and what 
human heart has it not^) it might weQ mingle now with 
love, and impel her into the embrace that was now 
open to clasp her dose to a burning heart* 

A stately and beautiful lady came smiling fr^m the 
cottage door> and Amy knew that it was the sister of 
Elliot, and kneeled down before her. Last time 



Bbapbefdeas faad seen that lady it was when, with 
a*&axfiil 8tep> she took her baskets into the hall, and 
hiiidiipg scarcely Ufted up her eyes^ whoi dieandher 
hi|^-bom sisters deigned to oooimend her workman* 
ship, and whiqper into eadi other that the Lily of lid* 
desdale deserved her name. ^' Amy/' said she, with 
a gontle Toice as she took her hand, ^^ Amy Gordon ! 
-— «ny brother loves youp«i-and he has won me to ac- 
knowledge you as my sister. I can daiy my brother 
iiotfa]ng----and bis grief has brought low the pride--<-per« ' 
haps the foolish prides of my heart. Will you marry 
hha. Amy ? Will you, the daughter o€a poor shepherd, 
marry the young heir of the Priory, and the descendant. 
Amy, of a noble race? Amy-***I see that thou art beau- 
tiiuWI know that thou art good-^may €kid and my 
mother forgive me this, but my sister must thou be>^ 
behold my brother is at his shepherdess's feet !" 

Amy Gordon had now nothing to fear. That sweet, 
ycnttig, pure, noble Lady was her friend*— aM dbe 
fdt persuaded ih)w that in good truth young Elliot 
wished to make her his wi£e.. Might she indeed 
live the Lady of the Priory-^be a sist^ to these beau« 
tiful creatures<-*dwdl amongpthose ancient woods—- 
aod all those spacious lawns and ridiest gardens— and 
might she be^ not in a dream, but in living realty, 
the wife, of him on whose bosom her hesrt had 
died with joy in that lonely ddil, and lov^ him and 
yield hun her love even unto the very hour till she 
was dead ? Such changes of estate had been long ago. 
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and sung of in many a ballad ; and was she to be the 
one maiden of millions^ the one bom in hundreds of 
years^ to whcnn this blessed lot was to befall? But 
these thoughts passed on and away like sun rays upojoi 
a stream; the cloud, not a dark one, of reality return- 
ed over her. She thought of Walter Harden, and in an 
instant her soul was fixed j nor from that instant could 
it be shaken by terror or by love, by the countenance 
of death, or the countenance, far more powerful than 
of death, that of the Youth before her, pale and flush- 
ed alternately with the fluctuations of many passions;. 
Amy felt in her soul the collected voiee, as it were, 
of many happy and humble years among her hills, 
and that told her not to forsake her own natural life. 
The Flower that lived happily and beautifully in its 
own secluded nook by the side of the lonely tarn, 
or torrent, might lose much both of its fragrance and 
its lustre, when transplanted idto a richer soil and 
more sheltered bed* Could she forget for ever her 
Other's ingle-— the earthen floor*— its simple furniture 
of day and night ? Could she forget all the familiar 
places round about the Hut where she was bom? 
And if she left them all, and was taken up even in the 
arms of love into another sphere of life, would no( that 
be the same, or worse than to forget them, and would 
it not be sacrilege to the holiness of the many Sabbath 
nights on ^hich she had sat at her widowed father's 
knees ? Yet might such thoughts have been destroyed 
in her beating heart by the whispered music of young 

12 
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Elliot's eloquent and impassioned voice. But Walter 
Harden^ though ignorantof her present jeopardy > seem* 
ed to stand before her^ and she remembered his face 
when he sat beside her dying bed^ his prayers over 
her when he thought she slept, and their oaths of fide- 
lity mutually sworn before the great God. 

^' Win you^ my noble and honoured Master, suffer 
me^ all unworthy as I am to be yours, to leave your 
bosom. Sir^ I am too miserable about you^ to pretend 
to feel any offence^ because you will not let me go. I 
might well be proud of your love^ since^ indeed^ it 
hap|>ens so that you do love me; but let me kneel 

down at your beautiful sister's feet, for to her I may 

• 

be able to speak — to you I feel that it may not be, for 
humble am I, although unfortunately I have found 
favour in your eyes." 

The agitated youth released Amy from his arms> 
and she flung herself down upon her knees before that 
lovely Lady. 

'^ Lady ! hear me speak — a simple uneducated girl 
of the hills, and tell me if you would wish to hear me 
break an oath sworn upon the Bible, and so to lose 
my immortal soid ? So have I sworn to be the wife 
of Walter Harden — the wife of a poor Shepherd ; and. 
Lady, may I be on the left hand of God at the great 
jttdgment-day, if ever I be forsworn. I love Waltor 
Harden. Do you counsel me to break his kind, faith- 
ful heart ? O Sir, my noble young Master, how dare 
a creature such as I to speak so freely to your beauti- 
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ful sister? how dare I keep my eyes open when you 
are at your ^servant's feet ? Oh ! Sir— had I been bom 
a lady^ I wuld have lived-— died for you— gone with 
you all over th6 world— all over the sea, and all the 
islands of the sea* I would have sighed, wept, and 
pined away, till I bad won your love-*— for your love 
would have been a blessed thing — ^that do I well 
know from the few moments you stooped to let your 
heart beat against the bosom of a low-bom shepherd- 
ess. .Even now— dearly as I love Walter Harden^— 
fiou would I lay me down and die upcm this daisied 
green, loid be buried beneath it, rather than that 
po(^ Amy Gordon shxnild affect the soul of her young 
master thus ; for never saw I, and never can I again 
^, a youth so beautiful, so winning, so overwhehning 
to a maiden's heart, as he before whom I now implore 
pennission to grovel in the dust* Send me away— . 
qpum me from you— let me crawl away out of your 
presence— J[ can find my way back to my Father's 

house/' 

It might have been a trying thing to the pride of 
this high-minded and high-bcnm youth, to be refused 
in marriage by the daughter of one of his poorest 
Shepherds ; so would it have been had he loved less ; 
but all pride was extinguished, and so seemed for ever 
and ever the light of thia world's happiness. To plead 
farther, he felt was in vain. Her soul had been given 
to another, and the. seal of axi oath set upon it, never 

to be broken, but by the hand of death. So he lift* 

n 
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edher up in his anns^ kissed her madly a hundred 
tixnesi cheeky brow^ neck^ and boi om^ and then rushed 
into Ihe woods. Amy followed hiln with ber stream- 
ing eyes> and then tamed again towards th94>eautifhl 
L«ady who was sobbing audibly for her brother's sake. 

'' Oh f weep not lady ! that I, poor Amy Gordon^ 
have reused to become the wifb of your noble brother. 
The time will come, and soon too, when he and you 
and yofr fair sisters and your stately mothar, will all 
be thankful that I yielded not to entreaties that would - 
then have brought disgrace upon your house ! Never ^^ 
—never would your mother have forgiven yon— and * 
as f<Hr me, would not she have wished me dead atad 
buried rather than the bride of h&: only and darling 
son? You know that, simple and innocent as I am, I 
now speak but the truth, and how, then^ could youl^^ 
noble bifotiber have continued to love me, who had 
brought dishonour, and disagreement, and distraction, 
among those who are now all so dear to one another? 
O yes— yes— he would soon have hated poor Amy 
Gordon, and, without any blame, perhaps, broken my 
heart, or sent me' away from the Priory back to my 
Father's hut. Blessed be God, that all this evil has 
not been wrought by me ! all«..-all-«-will soon be as 
before." 

She to whom Amy thus ferv^dy epcke felt that 
her words were not wholly vnthout truth. Nor could 
she help admiring the noble, heroic, and virtuous con- 
duct of this poor gliq>herdess, whom all tliis world's 
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temptatioos would have failed to lure from the ci^ 
padi. Before this meeting she had thought of Aajt^fi 
£ur her inferior indeed^ and it was long before her pro* 
per pride had yielded to the love of her brother, whose 
passion she feared might otherwise had led to some 
horrible catastrophe. Now that he had fled fi-om tliem 
in distraction, this terror again possessed her, — and 
she whispered it to the pale trembling shepherdess. 
^' FoUow him — follow him— gmitle lady, Mito the 
wood — lose not a moment — call upon him by name-* 
and that sweet voice must bring him back* But fesax 
not— -he is too good to do evil— fear not«»receive my 
blessing — and let me return to my father's hut.— it is 
but a few miles, and that distance is nothing to one 
who has lived all her life among the hlUs. My poor 
fiither will think I have died 'in some solitary place." 
The Lady wept to think that she, whom she had 
be«i willing to receive as a sister, should return all 
by herself so many miles at night to a lonely hut. But 
her soul was sick with fear for her brother-^so she 
took from her shoulders a long rich Indian silk scarf 
of gorgeous colours, and throwing it over Amy'a jfi* 
gure, said, . ^^ Fair creature and good, keep this for my 
sake — and now farewell." She gazed on the Lily for a 
moment in delighted wonder at lier graceful beauty, 
as 'she bent on or knee, enrobed in that unwonted 
garb, and then rising up, gathered the flowing drapery 
around her, and disappeared. 
" God in his infinite mercy be praised," cried Wal- 
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i^ ter Ibrden, as he and the Old Man^ who had been 
D7< aeeking Amy for hours all over.the hills, saw the LDy 
]ff giiding towards them up a little narrow dellj covered 
^^' from head to foot with the splendid raiment that shone 
oi ina, soft shower of moonlight. Joy and astonishment 
Iks for a while held them speechless — but they soon knew 
ant all that had happened ; and Walter Harden lifted her 
» up in his arms and carried her home, exhausted now 
til' and fiiint with fatigue and trepidation, as if she were 
'' hut a lamb rescued from a snow-wreath* 
^ Next moon was that which the reapers love-— and 

J before it had waned Amy slept in the bosom of her 
^ husband, Walter Harden. Years past on—and other 
flowers besides the Lily of Liddesdale, were blooming 
in his house. One summer evening, when the shep- 
herd, his fair wife, and their children, were sitting to« 
gether on the green before the door, enjoying probably 
the sight and the noise of the imps much more than 
the murmurs of the sylvan Liddel, which perhaps they 
did not hear, a gay cavalcade rode up to the cottage, 
and a nobL&>looking young man dismounting from his 
horse, and gently assisting a beautiful lady to do the 
same, walked up to her whom he had known only by 
a name now almost forgotten — and with a beaming 
smihi said, " Fair Xily of Liddesdale — ^this is my wife, . 
the Lady of the Friory — come— -it is hard to say whi^ 
of you should bear off the bell/' Amy rose from her 
seat with an air graceful as ever, but something more 
mationly than that of Elliot's younger bride — and 
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while these two &ir creatures beheld eadi odier widi 
mutual admiration^ their husbands stood there equally 
happy^ and equally proud — George Elliot of the Prioiry 
--and Walter Harden of the Glenfoot. 
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MOSS^SIDE. 



Gilbert Ainslie was a- poor mm ; and he had 
^eeaoL a poor man all the days of his hfe, which were 
not few, for his thin hair was now waxing grey. He 
hadl been beam and bred on the small moorland farm 
which he now occupied ; and he hoped to die there, as 
his &ther and grandfather had done before him> leaving 
a family jttst above themorebitter wants of this world. 
Labour, hard and unremitting^ had been his lot in life ; 
but although sometimes severely tried, ha had never 
repined; and through all the mist and ;.K)m, and 
even the storms that had assailed him> he had lived on 
from year to year in that calm and rea%ned content- 
ment which unconsciously cheers the hearthstone of 
the blameless poor. With his own hands he had 
plotted, sowed, and reaped his often scanty harvest, 
assisted^ as they grew up, by three sons, who, even in 
boyhood, were happy to work along with their father 
in the fields. Out of doors or in, Gilbert Ainslie was 
never idle. The spade, the shears, the plough-shaft, 
th^ siiMe, and the fiail,'all came readily to hands that 
grlMBpedthem well ,* and not a morsel of food was eaten 
undei^ his roof, or a garment worn there, that was not 
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honestly, severely, nobly earned. Gilbert Ainslie j^^fh 
a slave, but it was for them he loved with a sober and 
deep affection. The thraldom under which he- livcsd 
God had Imposed, and it only served to giveh^ cha- 
racter a shade of sil^it grayily, bul <mt attstrare ; to 
make his smiles fewer^ t^ut: jgiore heaKtfeilt j to cahiL 
his soul ajt gmc^ belore and after meala ; md> to kindle 
it in morning u)d evening prayeF* ,.,;,. ^ , 

There is no iieed to.t^ the cham0t;eiriof ibe wife of 
such a man. MeA and tiipaghtfi^ yfA gla4aome and 
gay withal, her hew^^ was li^f her hpiisei and her 
gentler and weaker-hs^dahelp^ to4HM^I^e4QC9r againat 
want. Of ten children. ;thait had been, b9rt?L l;o .them; 
they bad lost three ; an^ ,as, thiey ,h^, ftidj( .c^ljied, a^d 
educated them r^pe<^b)y, so ^ ^y giye them who^ 
died a respectabli^ funeral. The Uvii^ did pot grudge 
to give iip^ for a whjl^, soo^e . of their daOy c»i?afoirt$y 
for the sake of the dea4j< and bought,^ wiili,t|ie little 
sums wiuA their infi(i¥^ had i^ved, decent momu- 
ings, w^m on- Sabbatb, and then iWi^CuUy 4^-b7* 
Of the aev^n that a^ryive^r twoson^wf^^ farin^ser^ 
vants in; the neighbomrhood^ v^bSe jthree fi^«gbters and 
two scmajramned at hoine^ frjcxwii^ c^groiprn np, a. 
small> hi^pyj hard-worJuU^ housdboUL 

^^^^y cottages are di^e in Scotland like Moss-nde, 
and many sudi humble and virtuous cottagers as were 
now beneath its roof of straw. The eye of the passing 
traveller may mark diem, or mark them not, but they 
stand peacefully in thousands over all die land ; and 
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most beaatifiil do they make it^ tlirough all its wide 
valleys andmettcfw glehs>«— its lon^ hohns encircled by 
the rocky wdls of some bonny biumy— ^its green mounts 
elated with their little crowning groves of plane-tlrees> 
—its yeUcFW oornfidds^— 4ts barepastcn^l hfllsides^ ai^ 
all its heathy mbors^ oti whose Ua^bosotti lie flhinii% 
or concealed glades of excesrefive verdure, inhabfled by 
flowers, and visited oidyby theikr41ying beei^ Moss- 
side was not be^utiM t6 a careless or faa^y eye ; but 
whenloc^edcmahdsurveyed, itseexnedapleasieitdw^l- 
iiig. Its root, oSfetgtoWn yf^Mk gftas and tboss; was aJU 
m<^a»ffteeik as the gi^dutidout of whidi itk weatiher- 
stafoi^ wifls appeiar^ to grow. The moss bdiind it 
was sepai^ated fi-om i^ little garden, by a narrow sUp 
of arable latidj the diork colour of isrhich ^owed 'dut 
it &d' "bi^ tron frotn the wild hy piftient industry, and 
b^patknlt industry retted: It required a bright sun- 
ny day t6 kiiake Moss-side fidr ; but thai it was fiiir 
indeed; lUld' when tlie little bfcfwh moorland birds 
were singing thiir Aofi fi6t^ among the riudies and 
the heather; or^ a inrk> ^riiiaqps iured ^tlher by some 
green barley ti^' for its' undisturbed nest, rose ring- 
ing all'over thi^ ecStvened sdlieode) the lit& bleak fiinn 
smiled like the paradise of povcsrtjr, ^sad and aftcting 
ittitsloneandextranesiniplkiityi The boys and girls 
had taoade some plots 0t flbwe^ ^kmong tlie vegetables 
tibat the little garden supplied for their }M>mely meals ; 
piydu and carnations, brought fh»n walled gardens of 
ridk men ftrther down in the cultivated strath. 
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grew here with somewhat diminfahed luktre; a h^jriit 
show of tulips had a strange beauty in the midst of 
that moor«>land ; and the smell of i'oses mixed well 
wkh that of the dover^ the beautifiil fair clover that 
lores the soil and the air of Scotland, and gives the 
rich and balmy milk to the poor man's lips. 

In this cottage, Gilbert's youngest childi a ^1 about 
nine years of s^, had been lying for a week in a Heyet* 
It was now Saturday evening, and the ninth day of 
the disease* Was she to live or die P It seekned ait if 
a very few hours were between the innocent creature 
and Heavetu All the sjnnptoms were those of a{^raaoh« 
mg death. The parents knew well the change that 
comes over the human face, whether it be in infim<^, 
youth, or prime, just before the departure of the spi- 
rit ; and as they stood together by Margaret's bed» it 
seemed to them that the fatal shadow had &llai upoil 
her features. The surgeon of the parish lived some 
miles distant, but they expected him noW every liio* 
menti and many a wistM look was dil*ected by tear^ 
M eyes along the moor. The daughter, who was oUt 
at service, came anxioud}^ home on this night, the only 
one that pould be allowed her, for the poor must work 
in iheur gHe^ and their servants must do their duty to 
those whose bk*ead they eat, even when nature is sick^^i^ 
uck at heart Another of the daughters came in from 
the potatoe-field beyond the brae, with What was to 
be their frugal supper. The calm noisdess spirit of 
life Was in and around the house, while death seemed 
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Wtting with one ^ho^ a few days ago^ was like light 
upon the floor^ and the sound of music^ that always 
famithed np when most wanted ; glad and joyous i^ 
cdnunon talk,-p<-8weet^ silvery, and mournfulj when it 
joined in hj^nn or psalm. One after the other, they 
all continued going up to the bed-side, and then com- 
ing away sobbing or silent, to see their merry little 
sister, who used to keep dancing all day like a but- 
terfly in a meadoW'^field, or like a butterfly with shut 
wings on a flower, trifling for a while in the silaiee 
of her joy, now toaung restlessly oa her bed, oAd 
scarcely sensible to the words of endearment whis- 
pered around her, or the kisses dropt with tears, in 
spite of themselves, on her burning fordiead. 

Utter poverty often kills the aflections ; but a deep, 
constant, and common feeling of this world's hard- 
ships^ and an equal participation in all those struggles 
by which they may be soft;ened, unite husband and 
wife, parents and children, brothers and sisters, in 
thoughtful and subdued tenderness, making them hap- 
py indeed while the circle round the fire is unbroken, 
and yet preparing ihem every day to bear the separa- 
tion, when some one or other is taken slowly or sud- 
denly away. Their souls are not moved by fits and 
starts, although, indeed, nature sometimes will wrestle 
with necessity ; and there is a wise moderation both 
in the joy and the grief of the intelligent poor, which 
keeps lasting trouble away from their earthly lot, and 
prepares them silently and unconsciously for Heaven. 
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''Do you tkink the chndw dying?' ioid GiHMM 
with a cafan voice to tibe mxrgpdn^-who, on iiis: wearied 
horse, had just arrived from another sick-bed, over the 
misty range of hills; and had been looking sted&sdy for 
some minutes on the little patient. The humane num 
knew the family well, in the midst of, whom he was 
standing, and replied, ** While there is life there is 
hope ; but my piwtiy Uttie ft^argivet ifi^lfwr, ,in the 
last extremity.'' Thefe^ waa^ no Joad jlani en tatiw at 
these wordsN*.all had 'befinre known,; tli^ngb they 
would not coitfesa. il ta thesiaelve% what lihi^ now 
were tolsU^and though the cuUmtyJiittti waa <in &e 
worda of the skibtel mam made thejr hearta beat fo9 a 
litde with sieker tibFobbapga, made their pale fiicea paler, 
and brought out from some eyea a gveater i^ufih of 
tears, yet death had^ been before in ibis hi^uae^ and 
in this easef be oanaei, ashealwu^fbea, .im aiRe>.but 
not in terror. There were wandering and wavermg 
and dreamy deMrious . phantaaiea ia the l»ain. of the 
innocent dbild; bufe the. few. wprda die.iiictistinctly 
uttoredwere afieotmg, not rending to. the heart, for 
it was plain> thai she thought herself herding her 
sheep in the green . silent pastures, and sitting wnqp» 
ped in her pkid upon the lown and sunny side of die 
Birk*knowe. She was too much exhauBtedU-4here 
was too little life«*-too little breath in her heart, to 
frame a tune; but some oi her words seemed to be 
from favourite old songs; and at last her mother 
wept, and turned aside her face, when the diild, whoae 



Wtdk ey^ Hrere ditit^ and b^ lips aloiast itill^ breath- 
ed ^Mbete»liiie» ^ tlie beautilul twei|ty-tfaM psalm : 

, TJ^e Lioid'8 my Sbq^kberd, I'll not want. 
. He.makes me down to lie 
In pastures green : he leadeth me 
The qmet waters by. 

Tbe iMd yfftiatmw left irilh none bi^ her modier 
bylM b^i^be; to it waa said to be best so; and 
Gilbeftt ted his &3iiil]r «it do^ina^ round the kitdben 
Hre; iat'k uMb in^eianew ^ Ixi sto^a quarter of aa 
hfAi^i they Bq^ fe^risi» tsahttly"^ and tl» go ekA te hk 
ilknted w^k. ' Qneof ^e dswghters vent f<irth with 
Ibe paS t» ta^l^ is&m, an^aiMihier' began tb set out 
tike«aUe «ti tina niiddlie^ df the floor for supper, cover- 
11^ it wiA a lirhite ebA. OilbArl viewed the usual 
hoAseiiold amaigraiCEnte willi » selenn add vntroobled 
egne '}' and flicre wi» alniest^the' fah&t' Kght of a grateful 
«Dlal^Dil'Ui*dieek> as he said ta Ihe worthy aorgeon^ 
'' ¥oa idfi« paHak^ of otir fai«*iifter your day's travel 
and to^^^hf Jkinofan^y/' > In a abort ^ent tmlf hour, 
tite potatoes and oat^sskes, butter and nulk> were on 
^ bdord ; taaedt Gilbert> Ijftbig up his toilf-hardened, 
but manly hand/ with V a Klow motion, atwhidi the 
rooin was aahiiabed; as if it had been empty, closed 
fats eyes in reverdBce> and asked a blessing. There 
was a Httle stool, on whicfa no one sat, by the old 
man's side. It had been put there unwittingly, inHben 
the other seats were all placed in their- usual order ; 
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but die golden head that wto wont to rise at that part c^ 
tile table was now wanting. There was silence-— 
not a word was said— their meal was before them^— « 
God had been thanked^ and they began to eat. 

While they were at their silent meal a horseman came 
galloping to the door^ and^ with a loud voice^ called oat 
that he had been sent express with a letter to Gilbert 
Ainslie ; at the sune time rudely^ and wkh an oath^ 
demanding a dram for his trouble. The ^dest soii> 
a lad of eighteen^ fiereely seised the bridle of bin 
horse, and turned its head away firmn the doixr. The 
rider, somewhat alarmed at t^e flushed foee of tlie 
powerful stripling, threw down the letter ahd rode 
off. Gilbert took the letter from his son's hand, oast* 
ing, at the same time, a half upbraiding look on Iuu» 
face, that was returning to its former colour. ** I 
feared,'^-*-^d the youth, with a tear in his eje,^^** 1* 
foared that the brute's voice, and the trampling of the 
horse's feet, would have disturbed her." Gilbert held 
liie letter hesitatingly in his hand> as if afiraid, at tliat 
moment, to read it; at length, he said aloud to the 
surgeon: '^ You knowthatlam apoorman, and debt, 
if justly incurred, and punctually paid when due, is 
no dishonour." Both his hand and his voice shook 
slightly as he spoke ; but he opened the letter from 
die lawyer, and read it in silence. At this moment his 
wife came from her child's bed-side, and looking 
anxiously at her husband, told him '^ not to mind 
about the money, that no man, who knew him, would 
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AetM; his geods/ or put him into [MrisoH* Though, 
dear vke, itr is crud to be put to it thus^ when our 
baan is dying, and whoi, if so it be the Lord's wiU> 
dbe should have a decent burial, poor innocent, like 
tbcm that went before her." Gilbert continued read- 
iBg tile letter with a fiice on which no onoti<»i could 
be disceyered; and then, folding it up, he gave it to 
hi6 wile, tdd h^ she might read it if die chose, and 
then put It into his desk in the room, beedde the poor 
dear bairn. She took it from him, without readhig 
it^ and crushed it into her boscHn ; for she turned her 
efur towards her €bil(l> and, thiiddiig she heard it stir, 
nin out hastily to its bed-side. 

Another hoar of trial pa8t> and the child was stiU 
swimming tat its lifo. The very dogs knew there was 
grief in the house, and lay without stirring, as if hid* 
mg themselves, below the long table at the wmdow. 
One sister sat with an unfinished gown on h^ knees, 
Aat she had been sewing for the dear child^ and stiH 
contmued at the hopeless work, she scarcely knew 
why; and often, often, putting up her hand to wipe 
away a tear. '^ What is that ?" said the cjd man to his 
eldest daughter : ** What is that you are laying on the 
flh^?'* She could scarcely reply that it was a rib- 
band and an ivory comb that she had brought for little 
Margaret, against the night of the dancing-schodi 
ball. And, at these words, the father could not re- 
strain a long, deep, and bitter groan ; at which the 
boy, nearest in age to his dying sister, looked up 
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weeping in his &ce^ and lettwg the <talte«ed liook of 
old billads/ which he< had- tMien' tuning <*>» bttt-tM 
tvadii^^ &U out of hit h«d^ he roie ftom hia«e«l^ 
and^ going into his fathar'e^ beiiwto j Jriawrd faim^ aad 
aaked <3kKl to blesa him-; fov^Ote holjf . beart' ai the lioRf 
was moved within hitti;' aead^theohl HMUiy'tas heeaM 
braded fainiy fektibat^ in Ms- tBnncmi^<ai^ Anpiicityl 
he was inde^ a oonlbster. ' ^'11ieLoi»dgjirilki aad 
the Levd taketfa awayv'^eiid ihe^oU mmi Messed be 
the name of the Lord." . ^ . j 

The outer-door gaiHiky opened; and he, %hose pre- 
sence had in fohner years brought pdsxfe and resigna- 
ti<Hi hither/ when their hasortejiad been^tried^ trrek) as 
they now weretried^ stood iNdbre'thfldi.* Ctat^ nijg^t 
before the Sabba^i the-minitter of Andnndown nmvw 
left his Maase^ except^ as now> to Yiait the skk or 
dying bed. Scardslgr could^Oilbert feplrp'ttf hia first 
question about his dbildy whca thesargeoo osniB ftocn 
the bed-roinn, and |Rud» *f MiU^^et aoems lifted up bf 
God's hand 4ibove death and the gmre: I think she 
will recover. -She has fidkn asleep ; aiid> when ahe 
wakes> I hope-^I believe' » that the danger will be 
peat> and that yoiirchikl wiHli«e*" 

They were all pr^iared for death.; but now they 
were found unprepared fiir life. One wept that 
had till then locked iq» all her tears within her heart ; 
another gave a shcMt palpitating idiriek ; and the ten- 
der-hearted Isobel, who had nursed the child whoi it 
WHir a baby^ fainted away. The youngest brother 
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fav» imy to gladsome oviles ; and^ caUing out hia dog 
iiectoi^ iiho;.uMd.to iqmt nath Jbim and hia little siis- 
tiB <HLtfaedaKXHP> he'told'the tidings totfae dumb imu 
titfial. oreatiiKey wlmae. eyea^. it is certain, gparkled 
irilh « aartfiofi ji9S4^ The dpck» for aeoie daya> had 
h^oi |ir8f^itod.&<ni.TatffikiDgilie hotora; but Ibeai^ 
Ifit&lgBVsifiaiBttd Ao.4he hfrnr of ajne; asad tba^ in 
tib ooMagB n£cOitt)«tt Aindic;, waathe atnted hour;dr 
hBoSlyma^Ai/k < HiaMrftbononred miniater took the 
book; .1 . • . 

A cha|rtfir'«^aBTaad«*-ailpi»!fer 8aad>^«and bo, toa^ was 
tUQg a pialin; buti it mB» aung low, and with sup- 
paaiad ¥alicea> ^ast the iduSd's saving sleep might be 
brokea^; and now and then the ftmale voiees trem* 
bled^ <ni aomerene of them ceased altogether; £ot 
thne had^ bean^tribahrtaonajid ^ingiiish, and naw 
liQpe and &idi were tried In the jo^r of thanksgiving. 
The child stiU slqpt; and its sleep seemed more 
soimd and deep. Jt appeared almost certain that the 
crisis was 4iTer, and that the flower was not to &de. 
''Children/' said Gilbert^ ^'onr hi^>]ne8s is m the 
love we bear to itme another; and our duty is in sub* 
mittiiig to and servia^ God. Gradoos, indeed^has 
he been unto ns. Is not the recovery of our little 
dsiiing^' dancings nnging Margaret^ worth all the 
gold that ever was mined ? If we had had thouswids 
oi thousands, would we not have fflled up her grave 
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with the worthless dross of gold, rather than that sh^ 
should have gone down there with her sw^ fiuse 
and all her rosy smiles ?" There was no reply ; but a 
joyful sobbing all over the.ro<nn. 

*^ Never mind the letter, nor the d^bt, ftther," said 
the eldest daughter. " We have all some Httle thii^ 
of our own — a few pounds^-^and we shaU be able to 
raise as much as will keep arrest and prison at a 
distance. Or if they do take our fUmitnre out of the 
house, all except Margaret's bed, who cares ? We will 
sleep on the floor ; and th»e are potatoes in the field, 
and dear water in the spring. We need fear nothing, 
want nothing ; blessed be God for all his mercies." 

GUbert went into the sick-room, and got the letter 
from his wife, who was sitting at the head of the bed, 
watching, with a heart blessed beyond all bliss, the calm 
and regular breathings of her chOd. ** This letter," said 
he mildly, *^ is not from a hard creditor. Come with 
me while I read it aloud to our children." The letter 
was read aloud, and it was well fitted to difiuse plea- 
sure and satisfaction through the dwelling of poverty. 
It was from an executor to the will of a distant relative^ 
who had left Gilbert Ainslie L. 1500. " The sum," 
said Gilbert, '^ is a large one to folks like us, but not, 
I hope, large enough to turn our heads, or make us 
think ourselves all lords and ladies. It will do more> 
far more, than put me fairly above the world nt last. 
I believe, that, with it, I may buy this very fiirm, on 
which my forefathers have toiled. But God, whose 
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Providence has sent this temporal blessings may he 
send us wisdom and prudence how to use it^ and hum- 
ble and grateful hearts to us all." 

"You wiU be ifcle to send me to school all the year 
round now, father/' said the youngest boy. *^ And 
you may leave the flail to your sons now, father," said 
the eldest. You may hold the plough still, for you 
draw a straighter furrow than any of us ; but hard 
work for young sinews ; and you may sit now often- 
er in your arm-chair by fiie ingle. You will not need 
to rise now in the dark, told, and snowy winter mom* 
ings, and keep thre^ing corn in the bam for hours by 
candle-light, before the late dawning." 

There was silehce, gladness, and sorrow, and but little 
deep in Mbss^side, between the rising and the setting of 
the 8tars> that were now out in thousands, clear, bright, 
and sparkling over the unclouded sky. Those who had 
laih down for an hour or two in bed could scarcely be 
indd to lutve sl^t ; and wheii about morning little 
Miffgairet awoke, an altered creature, pale, languid, 
and unable to turn herself on her lowly bed, but with 
mi^ffl^ing in her eyes, memory in her mind, affectioa 
in her heart, and coolness' in all her veins, a haj^y 
grcnipe were watching the first faint sonile that broke 
ovet her features; and nev^r d»d one who stood there 
forget that Sabbath taorhing, on which she seemed to 
look round upon them all with a gaze of fair and sweet 
bewilderment, like one half conscious of having been 
xiHRmed from the power of the grave. 
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In a few weeks the atmud Sacramenlf of the Lord's 
Supper was to be 'admifiktered in 'the fiari^ ^ 
Deansidei and llie liiiiitster^ ven^aMf' in '^old age, 
of autiiotiQr by the power of Ms^talimlS'ai^l^fear^ 
almost feared for hk sanlctifyi yet ^ithal^toioVed^br 
gentleness aiid econpassk^ iiiit had Re^r been ibimd 
wantmg wh^ z^oired ei&er^ hy then^s^^etones er 
errors of any df his fldc&, had dddvered Ibr several nuc^ 
cessive Sabbaths, to full 0(»igr^ati^s> serfflons dn the 
proper preparation of oommunicantii In tiiat lawful 
ordmance. The old ttaa wes a f<^owert^- Cadviii ; 
and many, who had listened to him^wiA ii^iresdlution 
in Iheir hearts to approadi the taMe of Ae Redeemefv 
fdt so liwe-strickexi Imd awakened at the ^nchinon «f 
ys exh<»rtation8, that they gare their soiils anodier 
yeair fo^ meditate on what they had heard^ and by a 
pure and humble course of life, to render themsdves 
less unworthy to partake die nofysterious and holy taread 
sxkd wine. 

ifhe good old man received in the Mftmse, for a coiq4e 
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of hours every evenings such of his parishioners as 
Gsme to signify their wish to partake of the sacra- / 

ment; and it was then noted, that though he in 
nowise departed, in his conversation with them at 
such times, from, the spirit of those doctrines which he 
had delivered from the pulpi|;, y^t his manner was 
Hiilder, and more soothing, and full of encouragement ; 
80 that many who went.to Jiim almost with quaking 
hearts; departed in tranquillity and peace, and looked 
forwssrd to that most drnpasssive and solemniust of the 
Oiristian fiiiib> . witfi aiim mi gbd «it«Bip«tiflii. The 
old man. tbou|^ t^y asid jpMtly>.l}i9t .:fe^> if any, 
would come, to 4be manB^.aft^ l^j^glleard Um in 
die kick» without duean4 dee|^. r^fi^otipn ;: .and^ tbere«^ 
fe«i though he. «llQiiired,.iaQn0.t(»|»ai^:. through his • 
hands wjlAMWt strict eaopiB4iwtiog».he, spoke to^ tliem all 
b«Digiily> iindlntb. th«t sqrt.pf>lpal<pvnal pity^ which a ' 
rdigiqiis.m«n> nbout to leave tbj$ lifcbi feels towards all 
his bretbrm of Bpiinki|id>. wJtiO Mre.enteripg upon, or 
engaged? iu its sflCRies «f j^piitaljuHi^ trpublci and daiKger. 
' On ono /of Aose. ewew^tflW <t)i0 ^fwiuM^^ shewed into 
d)e.iiiiq{«tcr'9.tftldy«tt|d}, )h^ d^vk^visaged 

nm^ in dim prim^ JoflUfe^rWli^ vMh lilftle qf thf) usual 
oourteqFj ndyanoeid in^ifi^emiAdji^ of Ae jwm, ai|d 
somewhat aliru{itly di^^ifa^ jjie.saci»ed piprpose of his 
visit But hefinre be cofdd i??cei¥o a reply^ he Iqoked 
svooud and before him ; ta^ tb^e was somediing so so- 
lemn in the old minister's appearance, as he sat like a 
spirity with his unclouded eyes fix^ upon the intrudt^r^ 
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I^t that person's eountenance feM, and his heart was 
involuntarily knocking against his side. An old laige . 
Bible> the same Ihat he read from in the pulpit, was 
lyiog open before him. O&e glixnmering omcUit 
showed his beautiful and silvery locks falHng over his 
templ^^ as his head Balf stooped over the sacred 
page ;. a dead silence was in the room, dedicated to 
meditation and prayer ; the old man, it was knowa, had 
for soine time felt himself to be dying,, and had 
tspdken of the sacrament ofi«this summer as the last he 
could ever hope to administer ; so that altogether, in 
the silence, the dimness, the sanctity,^the unworldli- 
ness of the time, the pkce, and the being befiire him, 
the visitor stood like one abashed and ap^led; and 
bowing more reverently, or, at least, respectfiilly, he 
said, with a hurried and quivering voice, '' Sir, I come 
for your sanction to be admitted to the table of our 
Lord" 

The minister motioned to him with his hand to mi 
down, and it was a relkf to the trembling man to do 
so, for he was in the presence of ime who^he felt saw 
into his h^art. A sudden q^aage, from faardihpod to 
terror,took place withinhis dark ni|ture; bfe wjdied 
himsdf out of the insupportable sanctity of that 
breathless room; and a remorse, that had hitherto 
ftlqyt, or been drowned within him, now clutched his 
^^utstrings, as if with an alternate grasp of frost and 
^'^f and made his knees knock against each other 
'^b^e he sat, and his £ice pale as ashes. 
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^Nohnan Adtuiis» saidst tium^ that thou 'wilt takt 
bAo that hand, and put into those lips^ die symbol of 
fle Uood that was shed for tinnerB^ and of die bodj 
that bowed tsn the cross, anddien gave up the ghost? 
If 80, let us speak together, even as if thou wert com* 
ininkig widi tiiine own heart* Never, agnin, maty I 
jdn iti that Sacrament, for the hour of mj departure 
is at hand. Say, /^t thou eat and dritik deatti^ to 
ttitne inimctrtal aoul r' 

The terrified man found^ strength to rise from his 
sest, and sti^^gerii^ towards the door, said, '^ Pardon> 
forgive me, I am not worthy/' ** It is not I who ala 
pardon, Nonhim. That powei* lies not with nmn ; 
bat sit doi|^^^you are deadly pale*— and though, I 
f4Biir> an iU-living ahd a dissolute man, greater sinners 
have repented, and been saved. Approach not tnoW 
the table of the Lord, but confess all yom- sins before 
him in the silenee of your own house, and upon ybtir 
naked knees on thfe 8tone-4lo6r evei^ morning and 
eivy night; and if this y(ai do faithfidly, humbly, 
aad with a contrite hearty come to me again when the 
temmeni b over, mad t wffi^ealc woids of dotnlbrt 
trf yen, if, then^ I tan id>le to speak, if> Norman, it 
ihsiild be on my tieatib-bed. This wlU I do for die 
sdu^ of^y aool, and iftir the isnkt ti thy fhther, Not^ 
nttn, whoflii my soul idVed, and Who was a support to 
tae in toy ministry for many Icing k>ng years, even fer 
taro score and ten, ^r n^ were at sdiod together ; 
and had your ftdwr tiean living ww, he woukl> Wkk 
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myself^ hove this very day finished bis cjghty-fifib 
year. I send you not from me in aiPiger, but iii pty^ 
and love. Go, my son, and this v«ry night begin your 
repentance^ for if tbat face speak the tiruth^ your heart 
must be sorely charged." 

Just as the old man cemed spiralling, and beforethe 
humble, or at least affirighted cul^nrit had risen to gcd 
another vkitor of a very diffi^eoii Un^.wa,^ ^^o^prn into 
the room. A young beautiful girl, al^la^t.<^^lpd<4 
in her cloak, with a sweet pale fac<^ on wf^icbiSudne^ 
seemed in vain to strive with the nfitui^eii^esifio^^ 
the happiness of youth. ..,j 

^^ Mary Simpson," said the kind old: ffian,[ aa.^ 
stood with a timid curtesy near, thf diE^; *^ \M9ifJ 
Simpson, approach, and receive from my Jia94f.^^ 
token for which thou comest Well,, dpst tbpujknow 
the history of thy Saviour's life, and crpjoiceBifclnttie 
life and immortality brought to Ught by fii0,gpsi^ 
Young and guileless, Mary,, art thou, and dw ^^ 
memory now is of many things, yet do I well reme^ 
ber the evening, when first beside my knee,* thfifu 
heardst read bow the Pivjne In&nt was ilajd in & m^ 
^er^«^ow the wiae men &om the ^ast oan;ie to t^ 
place of his Nativity,-*-^and how the ajugels were b^ard 
singing in the fields of Bethldbem aU ithe night long/' 

Alas ! every word that had thus been uttered sent a 
pang into the poor creature's heart, and without lifting 
her eyes from the floor, and in a voice more fidnt and 
liollow than beloD^d to one so young, she said, '' Oh 1 
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Sir, I came not as an kdiending Comiuunicant ; yet the 
Ldfd taj Ood knows that I am rather miserable than 
paty, and he will not suSex my soul to perish^ thotgh 
sMby in How witi^ me>the diild of guilty and siuy and 
horror* This> my shame> c<Hne I to tell you ; but fo^r the 
Mier of my %ab^ unborn^ cruel though he has been to 
me, Oht druel^ cruel, indeed, — yet shall his name g4> 
Aomtk with me'in silence to the grave. I must not, must 
notbreadiehis name in mortal ears; but I have looked 
round me in the wide moor, and when nothing that 
coold understand was by, nothing living but birds, and 
hees, and the sheep I was herding, often have I wM^^-* 
pered his naine m my prayers, and beseeched God, 
ind Jesus> 1^ f<Mrgive Mm all his sins." 

'At these words, of whi(ih the passionate utterance 
seemed to relieve her heart, and before the pitying and 
Ifewilder^ old num could reply, Mury Simpson raised 
her ey^ from theflO(»r, and fearing to meet the face 
((^Ihe minister, which had heretofore never shone upon 
herbut witii smiles, and of which the expected frown 
wias to her altcfgetiher insupportable, she turned them 
ii^l% hmMtlie room, as if for a dark resting-place, 
'^d bdheld Nonnan Adams rooted to his seat, leaning 
towards her with his white ghastly countenance, and 
his eyes rtarting from their sockets, seemingly in wrath, 
agony, fear, and remorse. That terrible face struck 
poor Mary to the heart, and she sunk against'the waU, 
and dipped down, shuddering upon a dbair. 

'^ Koatman Adams^ I am old and weak, but do you 
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^ni yomt $mL liMlod A» f6&f l&t^ et^a^ kwe^ 

ber fh>m £dliog domi 6ii Uiie baird ioor^ Ihetritk 
a stonny n^ilit, koA shehasiiRlUc^seDieAiiatohHbBri 
no wonder Ae u ov^ek'didi^r* Yom hk^ iMvd fait 
confedaion. But it Iffte flot nlMdft Ibr jova eair; M| 
toil see you again, flty notUog ef Whal y<m havoiio# 
lieaid.'^ .. ^ 

'' O Sir ! a edp oF wat^> tU* tty bkod^i ditto litei^ 
mg tuy heart altofetlier, or it ia dxomtSxig it. Your 
voices Sir, U gcmg fir, iSnr away Aom ttle^ and I aft 
ainking down. Oh! hold mejr-^boid ne ^ I laHU 
pit into whieh I aBi fiflfng P.»**Aiw I not NonMa 
Adan» ?-— Where is he now P"* 

The poor maiden did tuA'B&iiff^ch$it,t3Axmifk 
Norman Adams JBupported her not; but h^r head Jay 
back against the wsU, and a sigh> long and ^^yHonalt 
burst from her bosom thai: dee^y affiieted ikia <tl 
man's heart, but stmck that 4t[ tk^^sjpeeddevs aaft 
motioidesd dinner, l^e the^rst toll'of Hie pruton bdl 
that Variis tbe ftlon to leaVe hia eA Md coma iCMb 
-to ekeeutlon* 

The min&ite^ fiiead a s€em ^ «.pdh N«Miii», in*, 
from the poor gitVa mie<M!tteioas wos^ it was pbfn 
that he was ihb guflty wretd^ who had ivroi^ dl 
tidumfi^ay. <^ You knew, did you not, that she hid 
bahher fither n<>r noiother, sisfler tior bi^tfawr, scarodbfr 
We relatite on earth to cara for or watch, over her; 
and yet yatx We iMd her soP If her beauty "wasa 
tstapifeatSon milo you, ^ net tha aweet chikd'a Jtoo- 
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«B0e iMcji yiior 1i91p4 IM^ 9ldfi«ii he«rt w or 

hff ff^ afod ffAfg mfifX mudf n^w w?a»g ftwith re- 

# a tiBipfie ; «9d yety diofi ba]d b^ i|U^ 

110014 lUi^ «|)p9^1||jj^ tN TiM 

her dim opening eyes met those of Norman Afjam?* 
Vl^akat ^tm witb •# d|add«(r> fiii4 m4> WH^f ^^ 
irilli a q^ W^g ^mct, ^'Oquttiijqjaveme^Nfirfm^: 
i&K magilPlil^ ^h|);t:,d^ feaxA4 wpo^^ T>emble not 
far jfiva ^ m ^mA^ Ijkvfinpi^ fi>f neyev> never ^^ I 
lA to pksmfi #af| tHf t«vcibi# ms^et; Irat spare mc(, 
il^fve B>e^ else oux Sadopir, witfi ^ 1^$ n^^cy, wiU 
^fm ipaxdfp jnn^r imrefefiting i|oiaL Tbese are onel* 

)Mi^ fy^ t yp^ "vv^ffl n^t aurdbf mm40r poor Mfry 
Simpson^ unhappy as she is^ and must for evjer ber-^yet 
life is sweet! i^beseedM^^Sropli^hi^knmtospa]^ 
km M^PfT-r^od, In tiie ialteom ^aar of phantasy^ tho 
poor erp^^r^ «)nig]^ad ^^ ^ phaiij w^ &11 down 
iadeed^iH 41 htt^p jit Ina fdfst 

*f Papst tH^oii indeed i^ the son of ipld Nonnaa 
A4^m^ tl^ iiidia|Cri^> Ihtf * tempier^te, tfa^e mild^ ^and 
Ae^^ottB? ifho .so i^Asxi sat in ^lis 4irery>l(odm which 
yoor |iraa|Ki^)]as now polh^ted, apd spalce with me 
sii the wrflteiies of life and )of death. Foul ravisber, 
H^ stayjB^ thy haadiWxn the murder of that child, 
Fhn^ ttjyere Wfre none near to hear her shrieks in the 
dsrl^ sojiit^de of t]he great pine»woo4 ^'^ 

Nonnaii Adams ariiote his heart and fel) dumu too 
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on his knees beside the poor ruined ofphan. He put 
his arm round her^ nnd, raining her from the floor, aald^ 
'^ No, no, my sin is great, too great for heaven'6 for- 
giveness ; but, O Sir, say not,— say not that I would 
have murdered her ; for, savage as my^ crime -^as, yet 
may God judge me less tetribljr than if I had taken 
her life/' . . 

In a little While they w^e both seated with some 
composure, and silence was in tbe ro6m« Nb one 
spoke, and the old grey haired man sat with eyes fix- 
ed, without reading, on the open Bible. At last he 
broke silence with these wordi^ out of ' Isaiah^ that 
seemed to have forced themselves on his heedless 
6yes. *' Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool." 

' Mary Simpson wept aloud at these words; and 
seemed to forget her own wrongs and grief in com- 
liaiseration of the agonies of remorse and fbar that were 
now plainly preying on the soid of the guilty man. 
'' I forgive you Norman, and will soon be out of the 
way, no longer to anger you with the sight of me." 
Then fixing her streaming eyes on the minister, she 
besought him not to be the means of bringing him to 
punishment, and a shameful death, for that he might 
repent, and live to be a good man and respected in 
the parish ; but that she was a poor orphan for whom 
few cared, and who, when dead, would have but a 
small funeral. 
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'* I will deHiGer myaelf up into tibe hands of justice^*' 
nid the offi gi der, '*icx I do not deserve to live. Mine 
was an inhuman crime^ and let a violent and shame- 
fill death be my doom." 

Theozphan gill now stood up as if her strength had 
been restored^ and stietching out her hands passion- 
ately, with a flow of most affecting and beautiful lan- 
giuige^mpired by a meek, single, and sinless heart, 
that e»uld. not. bear the thought of utter degradation < 
/md wreteh^dness befalling any one of the rational 
diildcen «f God, implored and beseeched the old man 
to comfort the sinner before them^ and promise that 
the dask tiansacUon of guilt i^ould never leave the 
csBoealment of their own three hearts. ^* Did he not 
s^y ^ the lives of two brothers once who were drowning 
ia that black mossy loch, when their own kindred, at 
work iunoi:^ the hay, feared the deep sullen water, and 
all stood aloof shuddering and shrieking, till Norman 
Adams leaptin to their rescue, and drew them, by the 
^pping hair to, the shore, and then lay down beside 
thei« onthe hither, as like to death as themselves? 
I myself saw it done > IL myself heard their mother call 
down the blessing of God on Norman's head, and then 
all the haymakers knelt down and prayed. When 
you, on the Sabbath, returned thanks to God for tihutt 
they were saved. Oh ! kind Sir, did you not name, in 
the fiiU kirk, him who, imder Providence, did deliver 
them from death, and who, you said, had thus showed 
himself to be a Christian indeed ? May his sin against 



From a few qaesdons »oleiiiiily i*<A«ii* "«"*»MF 
liiMfwered, liie jnuiistor fi>u^ 
be?xi won 1^ the \^gb^ and kweluaww «* *» P«^ 

:vlKep 9it^ <i»^ th^ UUbid^ wiA her flml^ but di^t 
, pride b«J pi«v^nt^ tte fww. fv« Amking <rf k^^ii 
tt^jri««e. |tappew4*a|ielul«ial0Dbe«fi*df-» 
^scui^, lya you* wkoBi MwydWikW &»lii«bwrt^ 
«ii4 gro^ VAam^^ *l^ ^*ft iw» not thft 6i»ooeat>gW 
tjb^t 1^1^ smi^ 9m]^Ul^ Ouretufiupg 

fiTOTi^ a ^Btire v^i^^^^^ ncbfiPt thkabj«ct> jp«w» »ad 
ii9a4e«ugiy swan i»mm^i^f9^ ayipat W -rirtng^NiBii 
loaiBt Adams m^ 1^ ro^WRioS ^ b^ WMNl^'a bfflia^ 
Jtt th? 4uA •f tile ^vanipgi. w tbe &oihpa&. ka^W 

gi^dp Qf aemc^r^tlMby r^^wiiUQEic^aiid baiicC iw ** 
^^m^apifm^ atm bad <Me bem made for ailiaar^ ba» 
190^ might p»h»]^b<qp«:ftf Coig^yesbasa alihe tbww 
rfGod. 

^' J' waril^ yo^tp, loiaardbL^ maai, of tha iilal iuritui» 
^m^, wh^Q.. firatk it brought a troubla ovar yoiur coun- 
^st^mMs^ mA bKoke in upm tha peaoefiil inlegi^ty of 
yonjf Itfe. Waa not the mimee of the ni^t .<rfl»ii Ur^ 
^**'^ *<> y<ii|^ wtieqiy<»:^ were alone in the mooc!^ aad 
*«i "^biaiipr of yofxr own. eonaaiaiiee loUi yoiu thai 
«^«y wicked thought was sacrilege to your Other's 



lui|N^ did:y«ir adiHBM upon 13» imd that leadelh to; 
doittuckwii; but look back now^ and whait: a lo«^ 
ilaik joivpBjJhtm.7011 ttiam, -nftiaMrtgy m jmtt »»$ oo 

li* dkimtinbieai. of; jnit^ #«!& hcialti. jrou estjBam^ 
jwtaUT ironi A^lioiise «f di« God of yoitf faibim^ 
awi i^io^hMi yiwr MMe dfliM* Car jwfc al li8t».^biiib 
4mk.|mi iiiio a woiicb^ i^mg^^ aalfiah^ cr««l> fofrfirdr*^ 
]|i^9iid in>good IrQ^hAdATO}?'^ ftlon tiro yw^ mi 
fvtbMk to tfiB hm^pwwfi'fe hwiAk I^wk on tbai^ pgot 

Wli«it W9i4d yo« gime wswycf :IIm^ lait thmt^ yeaya. «f 
pfur vtddew. li£^ had b«M;i paitwn* dusgeoH^ di^ 
tep inl^ tb» earthy vWi hwsar «)d tbival; gnaw Jim^ 
al jrour heitrt^ ^^ boot dQlnpt imdar « (Mnb-l«a4 ^ 
4JMna? Yol kiak imk( ao ghaatly, foi^ ( oesdiaQQB y#ii 
van «lt»(ly ; nofr,, though I IWKV yoiw guilKy <saA I 
]g4KiwiviMi|.fqDd]Day ytl b# left wfifif^pi^i and m^ 
yfcifgwahrd m yowr aout. Knool ml to «ie> £I<)ii« 
mi\;ftMiile» wi.aoyauraye»ii]iaa«i9; lift th^m iip^ 
liaid% and ibm ^xxn them in upon your 9wn heaxt^ 
fir ^4reafiU»l n^ikoomg k betwceoi it and God*" 

Mary SiajpKm had now ?Q«o¥«rfd aU h«f atrengtib^ 
wd ah^ loidt dawn by iho ai^ of tbctgyoaner. Do^ 
ivaa tha. pilgr dbf? now felt for hiiait. who to her bad 
AatvntiQpi^; 4ie did not rrfuaeti^ lay bev light ana 
tmdedy upon hia nocbu Often had aha pwyed to God 
to lave hia aool^ even among her rueful aoba^dMUpae 
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ia tbe aolitavy glena; and now that At bebeUl h&rsin 
p qnidirf with a remorae vaxnte than he cQidd'bMK^ 
the orphan wmld hare willingly diedy to areit 6faixi 
his prQ8li»te head the itrrddi of the Afaa^tjf • * 

The did man wtpt at the sightt of* ar BHMik isno* 
ean€e> and e^jniuch gnak^ kneelihg togttiher: befova 
God^ ja staNuige uttion oad ifeUo^wdbip of a oomtama 
bring. With his ownr^CatiMriy ansa^he lifiiad np 
AeoBphanfirt)!n.hei>knee8> end aaidi ^ Mstgy&a^ 
mm, my taree^' aUdr iifnacant .Maly Simps(ii|>t'^iSMr 
innocent thou art/ the' riders i;rffl*give thee b'tok^' 
en> that wiU>i'4m^6Jihbalhf^dBy> adaait^thee'^fl^ 
die first fimey tteugh ao^ 5roiuig)r tO'4he c6nu»union^ 
taUe/ Bear net ^ approarii k.; look at^me^ aiid 
on nvf fiide, • when I*" bkia the elcinetits^ and be 
thou strong in the atMt^ffch of the Lord. NonKMOl 
AdamB> betam to your homer Gt» intd the chandler 
whereyoor fiith^F died. * Let your kneea wear ontyie 
part of the^dobr on iiMriIhe kneried. It itksomenrkiit 
wocnidready ; yoii have teen the ioaik<]f your ihtherfa 
knees. Who kamwa, h«t thatpatddmandpeao^ may 
descend &ein vH^ven even upoti- sarii a rinn^i as 
thou. On- none such/ as thoii have ilune eyes ever 
looked^ in knowledge^ anumg rii thooe who have lived 
md died nnder my eaire^ for three geneiktions. But 
great is the mdoiown go3t that may be hidden even 
m Ae chui^ch»yard of* a smaU quiet paririi like this ! 
I>ost thou feel as if God-^^brsaken ? Or, Oh I say it 
unto me^ canst thou^ my poor son> dare tq hope lor 
repentance ?" 
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The fnttftd tone of the old man's trembling voice, 
and the motion of hia dmking and withered hands, as 
he Hft^ them up almost In an attitude of benediction, 
completed the fMPbstviition off tiuit sinner's spirit. AU 
his better oatttr^ winch had too kmg bem oppressed 
undefi scom ef holy ordinataoeB, and the coldness of 
iiMelityy and the selfishness of kwless desires that 
iaseMbljr harden the healt thfey da not dissolve, now 
struggled t6 rise 'vp and respeot its rights. '' When I 
lemembevwhat I once wasj i can hop^^^wlieii I think 
K^hati noitr am, I only, onl;;^ feitr." 
' ^A-'slonn> of futt and wisd had come ob, and Idary 
Simpson 'dept. m tb& manse that n^ht. On die en* 
tnAng iSabbath she partook of "Ae Sakarament. A wo- 
fiil fllness fell npon Norman Adams ; and liien for a 
hmg time no one sair him, or knew where he had gone, 
it was sa»i that lie was in a'distant dly, and tliat be 
was a naseraUevareaJlare^ that neVer again could look 
tipon the smu But it was dtherlrise ordered. Here<r 
tamed to Ids fBixm,< gieMlyiriianged in fiice and per* 
son, bnt'^ifienyet mote c&oigcd m qsiriti 

The bid minisiler had more days allotted to hhn tiban 
he hadthooght^ aiid was not taken away for some sum« 
mers. Bef<N*e he died, 'he had rtoson to know that 
Norman Adams had repented in tears of bloOd, in 
tiioughts of fidth, and in deeds (tf diarity ; and he did 
not fear to admit him, too, in good time, to the holy 
ordinance, along with Mary Simpson, then his iriA^ 
«nd the modier of his cfaikbren^^ 
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Thib coffin w«8 let 4pv9 tothf jH4toinof tli^gpnr^ 
the planks were remoiY&fLpcB^ t)^)^pe4ri)p brkL|i:»tlie 
fim r^ttUng Qb4». kfli (rtriUKO^ tfe^ k^ % W^ 
sbPTellipg WM over, j^ tbf? lai?g# brop4* .akilfuDy 
9Uj; jieces pf twf Wf^^ .i^Uy jaiAed tfjgieftber, ^ 
trimly laid ty tjj^ l>eatmg 8pf4^;r m ^^t % n^ifr 
est mound in th^ cl^wl^ya^ yffia pc^fpeljr di^r^ 
g|ii8h4|>le from ^i^oae tlyaf wer^ gi^owx^ oiirer )}j th^ 
iinditturbed gr^im 904 ^aun^ of ^ luxmaant ^ring. 
.The huri4 V9» apo^ pver ; wd tfc^ partgr, with pq^ 
ixnisenting mof^, hayiiig i^p^yen^ tl^^ heads .^ 
decent revweiifi^ |wf Jii^p j^at^ jfp^ of^otx^. if^ 
jN^mipg to s^p^at^ m^ ab^!*t; *o leave tite 
i(^iixcii«y^4? Her e» wip^ ^^wntl^^f^f P^^^^ diik- 
jlmt p^rts of th^ p(M^is))9.^bp b94 opt h#d afx oj^poD- 
4tiuiitv of addreasinir each other in the house that had 
JMoiilg^ t9 tii« 4fQi!P«fidA vm in C9iprap 1^ the 6^ 
fomdr^ jTfurds that the ]ittli^ praeessicm ^ad to mpvf 
^TfiT :&iQin )iia bed to his fjpm^» W«x? sh^pkizig han^ 
quiedy but cheerfully, j9i4 JQM^iiring after tibife we^gun^ 



«^jg!ie&Mb^V families, tl^e^ a smallkiiotdfiieigbN 
bours were speaking, without exaggeration^ of the re«> 
"BpecAiik^ diaractier whidh the deceased had Itorne^ 
^md m^nti^rui^ to m& another Mie iiiicidenCB ^ Mk 
V£e, Maxe of thehi sd ^reta&ote ^ to be known only t6 
liie grey 4ieiBded pe^rsons jof the groupe. XVhileafeW 
yai*ds &Mli'er removed from the spot^ were standing 
togelli^ pfttt»^ "vdito dii«»0id' ordinary eonoerns> al** 
tog^th^ uiteonnected -^ith liie fVuieral^ i^di as th6 
iS^t6' df thlei iiiai%et8> Hie j)toitiise of the seasoli, <9ir 
Utege df ^Mtrnnts ; btit ilill i^Mi k ^^iet^ of «(lam^ 
laid voi&6^ that Vas ihseitsibiy ^iSoduced by tile ii^tt^ 
elite dt^^ittlf^ ^reihdny now cl<Md, by tfie qui^ 
j^av%£( msieSitA, aM the slfoddle df the 8|>ite and gr^ 
"f^a^ cf th6 liou^ *df Obd. 

' T^ mete 3^ stood together at the hekd of thie 
grave, wfth ci^iiSWtaattcfes of sfatfer^ but uiiirfpassioil. 
•id 'giie£ The^ 'v^ere Brotters^ ilie otily sons of ha!Ai 
wbo had be^ buried. Akid there "WaM sometbing it 
HhxSt situtctidh i!h^ iiaturaBy kept the eyes of many 
tti^iksti^ ttponlbtito^ fbf* -k \attgefr ixtae, and more U« 
tently, 'Stan ilrotSd tnVe b^fefi tiie cieise, hd^ th^tebie^ 
iujthihg hbdore '(Afwi^MHk abouft'iheiii than ^t'cttnittidD. 
kjrttiptonOts df a^mmdh wnftow. But &ese tl^o l^t^ 
iSbdrs, iifbb 'Wti^ 'h6w itiindihg at the head lof tkdr 
'fiilfher%gi<aH ^^ ^ ^<»^e years been totidly es«i-an^« 

y^i^M^ ffa6&/a^^ dl diftt ti]te> hacl be€» ttDtdred 
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widun 8 few days paet^ diuring the neeesaarj pteptxtik^ 
tions for the old man's funeral. 

No deep «&d deadly quarrel was between th^ Bro- 
difers, and net&er ef them could diBtiftctly tell 'tibe 
cause of this unnatural estnmgemeiit Perhaps <Hm 
jedousies of dieir fiitiier's fiKvour--H8dfi8h tho^gtitA tfai^t 
will is^netimes force themselves uito poor ttim'i beart», 
respecting temporal esqpectatij:msJL.4maecdm!modiitfBg 
manners on both sides — taunting words that niean 
little when uttcml, but wiiidt rankle aftidlestei^'ini'e^ 
'manbrance— imagined oppositioii of ini^Mts^ that^ 
duly ootisidered^ would have been l<m^ ond'idid the 
.0ame*^4hese^ and many other eiiiiises> iGi%ht wheh 
single^ but strong when ridng np tdgetiiier in one 
banej^l band^ had gradually but £it6]!y itifetited'ltheir 
hearts/ till at last tiieywho in yvftiih. hiid beefn seldmai 
separate^ and truly aittaclied> now met at market, and^ 
^tisSs^rable to say, at churdi/with datfb and averted 
fic^, like ^^B*ent i^Unsmeti dining n ftud; 

Surdy if any tiling eould'have softened their hearts 
towards eadi otberyit must hare bcfen to stand silently, 
side by side, while Ihe earth, stoned, and dods, were 
fidMng de^n upon tli^r fatii^s' edfin. And idoiibt- 
less their hearts were so softened* But pride, though 
•it cannot prevent th^ koly affiscttons of nature from be- 
ing Mt, may preveiM them from being shown ; and 
these two Brothers stood there together, determined 
not to let each ot&er know the mutual tenderness that, 
in sfHte of them, wi» guslmig up in their heiots, and 

4 
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SMflbing them.tbe imconteifad foUy and wiekedneamf 
their causeless quarrel* 

A Hfiad^-stone. bad beea prBparedj and a p^son 
cune fpsw^ to plant it. The elder Brother directed 
im bawi tppla^f^ It^-^.plaiii |toQ% witk-aisaad-^lass, 
flp^Uj^ao^cro^banes,. cbifdted ii0t inidel^^ toad a&m 
W9fr4i iuppribeid*. The yiywig^ sBcoth^Tegwded the 
.^^perfti^.ipdi^ a. tombledeg^ and(m^ 
tp)^ bear4 bsr^fw^yeral 4)f tbabj^s^^wded^ f ' WilUani> Hm " 
w^not)iioA i^ym^r^ypii should bavia tp^dHi^^f this. 
I lovei^js^j.^fjfs^ aa.wiaiU i^.yofi ^imldlove^o* You 
.Yfi)^^ci,^dj^9{a^44Hsnayb^thei&v^i»iteaQ&; but 
I bad a. n^t in. nature to hayi».}ein|jd you in fMcdCTJng 
lJu8^eadi9t0pa>b«dInol?" . 

During :tbe9^ yri^i^, tbe stone was . tinkinf into tbe 
j9$x!fh, andmany persona who'Wereon their way fxom 
the graTe jreturned* For a n^hUe the elder Brother 
.said notbingr&V b^'bad a. consciousness. in his beast 
that be oogb^to have consulted ibia&dier's son m de« 
signing J^i| la9t,be<;o)(ningimad(,Qf afiection and re- 
ipect.to bis n^epioiry^ so tb^ei /¥ta^e vaa i^lanted in si- 
jienoe^ and now stood ereetj d^o^ly and simply among 
tb^ other unf^stentatious nMampriala ;pf the bumble 
.dc^ , , . 

Tbe ii^ieispti^njBCMmly g%ve ,tbo nume 9Dd age^ itf 
4be dep^f^^^/^ told that tl^ ^tpne bad been erected 
/' by. bis afi^^onati?: sons." . Tb^ sight of thesie 
vordB jseemeiV to soften. ^e,di^leasure of the aqgry 
noumir ajod b^ fi^d, 90inew^^^ more, inildly, '^ Ye8# .^e 
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.V€r8 ixb mSMmma^ Mm, aikl nnee ivf ttftme b ^H 
the 0toiie, I am satisfied, Brotfaer. WelwweiiotdfwM 

but I ackvewi^dge and lespeet ywa n^itK-r wA'Immd^ 
lMfeie.4«r mim frjeod% and bateedie ifiriendv of 9tt 
iMiei^ wilh Hf^- fiMit «iKiTe>kia Imd^' £ «%■«•• aiir 
wiHiwgiwwi^o be <tt hattec^aiAetiier. tanpa witii yw, 
toad if we cadiftN ^wwiwaad loire in onr bearti^ fat m^ 
at ieait«.firotiiflr« liar eot att unkiodiieaik'' • 

Th« fluniateP^ who^ had altoiided tha Ainetal^ and 
had mymB^bmgiotmgtaMt^lam^toMKyf^^ 
he left tba dmnsh-jMd, newxamelorwwtD^aiii adead 
^ eider. Baothari why lie apake net r^atdia^.dua 
matter. He aaw that there was aametfaiiig of a ooid 
and sullen ^ide^xmog up in hia haart» for not easily 
m&y aay man Jbope to dismias fham thedkamber of his 
heart evea the vilaat guests if onoe dierished there. 
IVidi aaoiflmn aad ahnoat aevem air, he looioed upon 
tfie tdeatis(ig mau^ andtbcti^ changinj^ hia wiMa>» 
naiioe iato aevenity, iaidgenily^ 

Behold bowipooda tiuf^ it ii, 
., And how beooming weB, 
Together such as brethren are 
In unity to dwell* 

The time, the p\ate, and lihis beautiAil expressiim of 
a imturid seittimeM;, quite brercame a heart, in whicb 
laoany kind, if Hot Warm, affectioniB d?^t; and the 
man thus ajypeated to bowed down his h^ad and 



vcft. <' Give me jota bxad, Brodier;" sad it was 
fiven^ while a jamrmur of satiafiMstion airoee fhym aOi 
{veeent^ apd all heartofalt kindlier aiid ni^ 
towaxds eadi other* 
A» the Brothera stood ftrvendy, but coupo8edl]r> 

gESspiBgieacb o(hef'9 hands^ in the litde hollow Aat 

* 

lajr hetweeof the grave of their raotfaer, long sinoe dead^ 
fttd of tbm£ither, whose shroud was hajpty not yet sdll 
firom the fall of dust to dust, tiie minister stood beside 
ttent with ft feasant oooatenance, and said> ** I must 
fiilfil the promise I manle to your fiither on his death* 
bed, I must read to you a few words whidi his 
hand wrote at an hour whilh his tongue denied jts 
dfioe. I must not say that you did your duty to your 
(dd &theff ; for did he not often beseech you, apart 
ftom one another, to be reconciled, for your own sakes 
as Christians, for Ins sake, and for the sake of the 
mother whobaile you, and Stephen, who died tiiat you 
might be born ? When the palsy struck him fo^ Ae 
last time, you were both absent, nor was it your fntSX 
that you were not beside the old man when he died* 
As long as sense continued with him here, did he 
think of you two, and of you two alone* ,Tfars were 
in his eyes; I saw them there, and on his cheek too, 
when no breath came from his lips. But of this no 
more. He 4i^ "^ith this paper in his hand; and he 
made me know that I was to read it to you over hia 
grave. I now obey him. 
'* My sons, if y<ni will let my bones Ue quiet in the 

E 
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grave» netr the dust of your meAet, dtport not fi!<Mi 
my buiial till, in die name of God and Christ, yoa 
promiae to love one another as you nsed to do. Deut 
boys, receive my blessing." 

Some tamed their heads awmy to hide the tears that 
needed not to be hidden^-^and when the Brothers had 
released eaoh other firom a long and sobbing embraee, 
many went up to them, and, in a single word tir twof 
expressed their joy at this perfect reconcilemmt. The 
Brothers themselves walked away from the church* 
yard, arm in arm with the Minister to the Manse. On 
the following Sabbath, they were seen sitting with 
their families in the same pew, and it was observed, 
that they read together off the same Bible when the 
minister gave out the text, and that they sfng to* 
gether, taking hold of Uie same psalm-book. The 
same psahn was simg, (given out at thdr own Ttquestt,) 
of which one verse had been repeated at their fiither^s 
grave ; a larger sum than usual was on that SabbaA 
found in the |^te for the poor, for Love and (Parity 
are sisters. And ever after, both during the peace aad 
tha troubles of this life, the hearts iff the Brothers 
were as one, and in nothing were they divided. 
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SUNSET AND SUNRISE. 



^ Tflia is Ae Eveiiiiig on whidi^ a few days Hgo^ we 
agreed to walk to the Bower at the Waterfall^ and look 
altlie perfectbnof a Scottish Sunset Eyeryihingon 
Mrth and heaven seems at this hoar as beautiful as our 
souls could desire. Come then^ my sweet Auna, come 
skxag, iar, by the time we have reached the Bower^ 
with your gentle steps^ the great bright orb will be 
nearly resting its rim on whact yop call the Ruby Moun* 
taiBu Come along^ and we can return before the dew has 
nftened a single ringlet on your &ir forehead/' WiA 
ttase wordSi the happy husband locked kindly witihin 
Us own the arm of his young English wife; and even 
ID ihe solitade of his unfrequented groves, where no 
eye but his own now beheld her^ lodwd with pride 
on the gracefulnesss and beauty^ that seemed so con- 
genial with the singleness and simplicity of her soul. 

They reached the Bower just as the western beaven 
was yi all its glory. To them while they stood to- 
gether gazing on that glow of fire tiiat bums without 
consuming^ and in whose m%hty furnace the douds and 
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the moimtain-tops are but as embers^ there seemed to 
exist no sky but that region of it in which their spirits 
were entranced. Their eyes saw it^— -their souls felt it ; 
but what their eyes saw or their souls felt they knew 
not in the mystery of that magnificence. The Tsst 

black bars,— the piled up masses of burnished gold,*— 

* 

the beds of softest safiron and richest purple, lying 
surrounded with continually fluctuating dyes of crim- 
son, till the very sun himself was for moments un- 
heeded in the gorgeousness his lig^t had created,-— 
the show of storm but the feeling of cahn over all 
that tumultuous yet settled world of cloud that had 
come floating silently and majestically together, and 
yet, in one little hour was to be no more >^what might 
not beings endowed with a sense of beauty, and .great* 
ness, and love> and fear, and terror, and eternity, feel 
when drawing their breath together, and turning their 
stedfast eyes on each other's faces, in such a scene as 
this ? 

But from these high and bewildering imagkiatiops, 
their souls returned insensibly to the real world in which 
their life lay ; and still feeling the pretenfe of that s|ilen- 
did Sunset, although now they hx^d not towards it, 
they let their eyes glide, in mere human happiness, 
over the surface of the inhabited earth. The gteen fields 
that, in all varieties of form, lay stretching out befcre 
them, the hedge-rows of hawthorn and sweet-bnar, 
the humble coppices^ the stately groves, and^ in the 
distance, the dal^ ' pine forest loading the mountain 
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aS^we^e 0fU iheit QWfi^'r^aiiA so too ware a hundred 

:.oot^ge^JlQ<l^be^gbtoribo^owJ shelterless or buried in 

t jdjlll«kilii4i^Alijip4l^#^%W hiiJpWe ii^tes, on 

MD6iiat!0f;tbeir qbeerfulnes^ Qr their repose* God had 

gived to tb(»ii t]M9>b|:^ht and beautiful portion of the 

~ e$x1^ itfidrbe-bad given tbem alpng with it hearts and 

souls *tpt£eel and understand in what lay the worth 

of the gift^ sokiiQ e<\]oy it with a deep and thoughtful 

- • gratitiukk: r- 

 ''^ All hearts bl^ss, you^ Amuii; and do you know that 
the ^efiberd Poet» whom w^ once visited in his Sheal- 
ing^ hasfjeompeaed a QaeliC'Spng on pur marriage^ and 
it is noiw^ung by many a pretty Highland girl« both in 
cottage and on hillside. They wondered^ it is said, 
why I should have brought them an English lady; 
but that was befnre they saw your &ce, or heard how 
. sweet may be an English voice even to a Highland ear. 
They love yoa> Anna; they would die for you, Anna, 
for they have seen you with your sweet body in silk 
and satin, with a jewel on your forehead, and pearls 
in your hair, moving to music in your husband's he- 
reditary hatt;;'':«iid they have seen you too in russet 
garb, and ringitets unadorned, in their own smoky 
cottages, bl3rth and £ree .as some native shepherdess 
of the hills. To the jo3rful and the sorrowful art t|iou 
dUke dear ; and all my tenantry are rejoiced when you 
appear, whether on your palfrey on the heather, or 
walking through the hay or baryast. field, or sitting 
by the bed of sidkness ; or wekomii^, with s gentle 
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stKteliness^ tbo old withered momntaiDeer to fab duefi* 
tain's gate." 

The tears fell from the lady's eyes at these kind^ 
loving, and jojrful words; and, with a sob> she leaned 
her cheek on her husband's bosom* ^' Oh! why- 
why should I be sad in tlie midst of the undeserFed 
goodness of God ? Since the furthest back time I re-» 
Qolletit in the darkness of in&ncy> I have be^ per- 
fectly happy. I have never lost any dear firiend;, as so 
many others have done* My father and mother live, 
and love me well ; blessings be upon tliem now, and 
for ever ! You love me« and that so tenderly, t^at at 
times my heart is like to break. But my husband*— 
forgive me— pity me-^but upbraid me not, when i 
tell you, that my soul, of late, has often fidnted widi- 
in me, as now it does,-^for oh ! husband ! husband !.--> 
the fear of death is upon me ; and as the sim sank 
behind tlie mountain, I thought that moment of a barge 
burial*place, and the vault in which I am to^be intesr* 
red." 

These words gave a shpck to her husband's heiurt, 
and, for a ffcw moments, he knew not how to cheer 
and comfort her. Almost befbare he could speak, and 
while he was sil^atly kissing her forehead, his yoimg 
wife, somewhat more composedly said, ^' I strive 
against it*-J dose my eyes to contain — to crash 4^ 
tears that I feel gudiing up firaan my stricken heart; 
but they force their way thrpugh, and my &ce is often 
ruefully drenched in solitude. Well may I weep to 



kttrt this worldU4ihee^-*my parent8--«the rootng in 
#hiGh> for « year of perfect blits, I have walked, sat, 
or dept in thy bosom-— all thea^ beautifiil woods, and 
^ains, and hills, which I have begun to feel every 
day more and more as belonging unto me, because I 
am thy Wi&» But, husbsod ! beyond fkr far beyond 
them ail, except him of whose blood it is, do I weep 
to leave oar baby that is now unborn. May it live to 
coinfort yoti*«4o gladden your eyes when I am gone 
•^yea, to bring tears sometimes into them, whm its 
iace or £atm may chance to' remember you of the mo- 
ther who bore it, and died that it might see the day." 
The Lady mse up witii these words £toita her hus« 
band's bosom; and, as a sweet bahny whispering 
bfeath of wind oame firom the broom on the river's 
bank, and fanned her cheeks, she seemed to revive 
firom that desponding dream ; and, with a faint smile, 
looked all round the sylt an Bower. The cheerful 
httei c^ Ae b^es, that seemed to be hastening their 
work axaong the Inmey^flowers belbre the &11 of dark, 
'■"^^be thA^ of the river that had been unheard while 
the sun was S4ftttiiig,*-^he lowing of the kine going lei- 
soreiy homewards before theii^ infknt drivers,-^and the 
bud lo^ song of the blackbird in his grove, — ^these, 
and a thousand other mingling influences of nature, 
Wobed her heart with joy, — and her eyes became alto- 
gijfiier free from tears. Her husband, who had been 
^ply afifected bywords so new to him from her lips, 
9meA these nioments of returning peace to divert het 
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tlioiights eadrdy from such canaeless terrors. *^' To 
this Bower I brought you, to diow you what « Scottish 
landscape was^ the day after our nmrrii^%«-«4mc^ 
fr«nn that hour to this, every look, smile, word, and 
deed of thine, has been after my own heart, excejpt 
these foolish tears. But the dew will soon be on the 
grass,— so oome, my beloved,-*nay, I will not stir 
uidess you smile. There, Anna ! you are your beautiM 
sdf again !" And they returned dieerful and laughing 
to the hall ; the lady's face bemg again as bright as if 
a tear had never dimmed its beauty. Theglory of the 
sunset was almost forgotten in the sweet, fair, pensive 
silence o£ the twilight, now fiust glimmering 4m to odc 
of those dear summer nights which divide, for a few 
hours, one day from another with their transitcNj 
pomp of stars. 

Before midnight, all who slept awoke. It was 
hoped that an heir was about to be bom to that an;- 
cient house ; and there is something in the ^in\ and 
scdemn reverence which invests an ualnoken line of 
ancestry, that blends easily with those deeper and more 
Awftil feelings with whidi the birth of a human cresir 
ture, in all circumstances, is naturally regarded. Tm^ 
derly beloved by all as this young and bea^tiflil Lady 
was, who coming a stranger among them, and as th^ 
felt from another land, had inspired th^n. insenailily 
with a sort of pity mingling with their pride in her 
loveliness and virtue, it may well be thought that now 
^ house was agitated, and that its a^^tion was socr 
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spread from cottage to cottage to a great distance roand. 
Many a prayer^ therefore^ was said fi»r heir ; and God 
was beseedied soon to make her^ in his mercy, a joy- 
fid mother. No fears^ it was said^ were enteitaiiied 
for the lady's life ; but^ after some hoars a£ intoleridile 
anguish of auspense, her fausbeud, telliiig an old ser- 
vant whither he had goiie^ .walked out into the dpem 
m, and, in a few minutes; sat down on a tombstoney 
without knowing that he had entered the little* church* 
yard^ whidi^ with the parish churchy was within a few 
fields and grores of ihe house. He looked around hiia ; 
and nothing but graves— ^^^gi^mes-^-^graves. '^ This 
stone was erected^ by her husband^ in memory of Ag- 
nes nibrd, an Englishwoman^ who died in child-bod, 
aged nineteen*" This inscription was every letter <^ 
ii distinctly legible in the moonlight ; and he held his- 
eyes fixed upoaa it-— reading it over and over' widi a 
shudder ; and then rising up^ and hurrymg out««^i;he 
dburch-yard, he looked back from tiie gate, and 
thought he saw a female figure all in white with an 
infitnt ss her arms, gliding noiselessly over the graves 
and tombstones/ fiut he liibked more stedfastly-^ 
and it was nothing. He knew it Was nothing ; biit 
he was texvified ; and turned his face away fVom ihd 
dmrdi-yard. The old serrant advanced towards him ; 
ODd Ke feared to look him in the fece, lest he should 
oiow that his wife was a corpse. ^ '^^' 

'' Life or death ?'* at length he found power to uCtet. 

lij hommred lady Hves, but her son breathed cmiy a 
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few gasps— -no heir, no heir. I waff sent to tell joa 
to come quickly fo my lady's chandler.'' , 

In a moment the old man was alone; £oir, ree ov er in g 
£rom the torpidity of fear, his master had flown off 
like an arrow, and now with soft footsteps was steding 
almig the eonridor towards the door of his wifo's iqpart* 
ment. But as he stood within a few steps of it, oam«* 
posing his oouatenanoe and strengthening his heart, 
to behold his beloved Anna lying eadiansted, and too 
probably ill, ill indeed,«*-his own modier, Hke a sha« 
dow, came out of the room, and not knowing that she 
was seen, clasped her hands together upon her breast, 
and lifting up her eyes with an expressioa of despair, 
exclaimed, as in a petition to God, ^CHi! my poof 
son !.«.my poor son ! what will become of ban !" Sbm 
looked forward, and there was her son before her, 
wUh a fkoe like ashes, tottering eaad speechless. She 
embraced and supported him«*-4he old and feeUe siip^ 
ported the young and the strong. " I am blind, aand^ 
must feel my way; but help me to the bed-side tliat 
I may sit down and kiss my dead wife. I ought to 
have been there^ surely, when she died." 

The Lady was dying, but not dead. It Was thoc^^ 
that she was insensible, but when her husband sa^, 
''Anna — ^Anna!" she fixed her hitherto tmnotidiig 
^J^ npon his face, and moved her lips as if speaking, 
but no words were heard. He stooped down and kiss- 
^ her fOTehead, and then there was a smile over alL 
her fece, and one word, ^' Farewell r At that feint and 

4 
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Iffinog voioe he toachod her Hps with ht«> and he must 
then have felt her paitafig bnath ; for irhea he again 
looked oa her hiee, the snule upon it was more deep, 
pladd, stedfasty than any living smile^ a»d a mcHrtd 
iilmce was on her boaom that waa to move hq more. 
They sat together^ he and his mother, looking on the 
yoimg, fair, and beaatiful dead* Sometimes he was 
dislnpted, and paced the room raving, and with a 
Mick and gloomy aspect. Then he sat down per- 
fectly composed, and looked alternately on the counter 
naDce of his young wi£e> bright, blooming, and oniling 
in death; and on that of his old mother, pale, withar<- 
ed, and solemn in life. As yet he had no distinct 
thoughts of himselfi Overwhelming ]^ty foe one so . 
young, so good, so beautiftil, and so ha{^y, taken sud- 
denly away, possessed bis disconsolate soul; and he 
would have wept with joy to see her restored to lift, 
even although he were to live with her no moro, 
though she were utterly to Ibrgel him; forwhatwould 
tiwt be to him> so that she were but idive ! He felt 
that he could have borne to be separated from her by 
ssas, <Hr by a dungeon's watts j lor in the strength of 
his love he would have been haf^y, knowing that she 
Witt a living being bmieath Heaven's sunshine. But 
in a few dajrs is she to be buried !.— And then was he 
forced to think upon himself, and his utter de<3olation, 
changed in a few hours firom a too parfbct happiness, 
into a wretch whose existence was an anguish and a 

CHTSew 
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At last he could not ^dtidh the sivi^eet; sad; IMitti- 
fill sight of that whick #^as iibViyirtg *ttttt«tediili^ 
^lik mai^'^ti^e-bed f ajStf H6%aik hiA^af ^iiftfa^^^Ott^ 
the silent passages, with fkiht aiid'dSstatlt hmetHhtions 
meeting his ear, but sckrcelyi'ecogttised-by'hfe.iiiitlid, 
until he felt the fresh air, and saw the grey dawn of 
morning. Slowly and unconsciously he ]pas'sed ohilito 
the woods, and walked on land on, without aiih or ob- 
ject, through the solitude of awakening natuire. He 
heard or heeded not the wide ringing Json^s of ' aA Ae 
happy birds; he saw not the wild flowers beVl^thhis 
feet, nor the dew diamonds that glittered on every leaf 
of the motionless trees. The ruins of a lonely hut on 
the hillside were close to him, and he sat down in 
stupefaction, as if he had been an exile in some foreign 
country. He lifted up his eyes, and the Sun was ris- 
ing, so that all the eastern heaven was tinged with the 
beautifulness of joy. The turrets of his own ances- 
tral Mansion were visible among the dark umbrage of 
its ancient grove ; fair were the lawns and fields that 
stretched away firom it towards the orient light, and 
one bright bend of the river kindled up the dim 
scenery through which it rolled. His own family 
Estate was before his eyes, and as the thought. rose 
within his heart, '^ all that I see is mine," yet felt he 
that the poorest beggar was richer far than he, and that 
in one night he had lost all that was worth possessing. 
He saw the Church Tower, and thought upon the place 
of graves. " There will she be buried, — there will she 

1 
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be buried/' he repeated with a low Toioe^ while a groan 
of mortal misery startled the little mosfr-wren firotn a 
aeviee in the ruin. He cose up, and the thought of 
flttieide entered into his sick heart. He gazed on the 
river^ and murmuring aloud in his hopel^ess wretched- 
neB8> said, '^ Why should I not sink into a pool and be 
drowned ? But oh ! Aniu^ thou who wert so meek and 
pur^ on earth, and who art now bright and glorious in 
heaven, what would thy sainted and angelic spirit feel 
if I were to appear thus lost and wicked at the judg* 
ment-seat?" 

A low voice reached his ear, and^ looking round, he 
beheld his old, faithful, white-headed servant on his 
knees^— him who had been his father's foster-brother, 
and who, in the privilege of age and fidelity and love 
to all belonging to that House, had followed him unre- 
garded^-^had watched him as he wrung his hands, 
and had been praying for him to God while he con- 
tinued sitting in that dismal trance upon that mould- 
ering mass of ruins. " Oh ! my young master, par- 
don me for being here.—.! wished not to overhear 
your words ; but to me you have ever been kind, even 
as a son to his father. — Come, then, with the old man, 
back into the ball, and forsake not your mother who 
is sore afraid." 

They returned, without speaking, down the glens, 
and through the old woods, and the door was shut 
upon them. Days and nights past on, and then a 
bell tolled; and the church-yard, that had sounded 
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to many £ett, was again tiltnt Tbe woods around 
the Hall wer« loaded widi their amniner gioriea ; tJie 
river flowed on in its inrighfaiess ; the imoke'rott 
up to Heaven from the quiet Cottages; and natuve 
cxmtiniied the 0amey-*4)ri^it, fragrant^ bcoiitifa]^ and 
happj. But the Hall stood uninhabited; the ridi 
Aimiture now felt the dutt; and there were nooe to 
gaze on the pictures that graeed the walls. He who 
had been thus bereaved went across seas to distant 
countries, from which his tenantry, to three q)ring0, 
expected his return ; but their expectations were never 
realised, for he died abroad* His remains were brought 
home to Scotland, according to a request in his will, 
to be laid by those of his wife ; and now they rest to* 
gether, beside the same iimple Monument. 
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The window of tlie lonely cottage of Hilltop was 
beaming tax above the highest birch«wood^ seeming 
to travellers at a distanoe in the long valley below^ who 
knew it not^ to be a star in the sky. A l»right fire was 
ID the kitchen of that small tenement ; the floor was 
washed^ swept> and sanded^ and not a footstep had 
marked its perfect neatness j^ a small table was co» 
vered^ near the ingle> with a snow-white cloth^ on 
which was placed a frugal evening meal ; and in hap- 
py^ but pensive mood sat there all alone the 'Wood- 
cutter's only daughter^ a comely and gentle creature^ 
if not beautiful ; such an one as diffuses pleasure 
reond her in the hay fields and serenity over the seat 
m wbidi the sits attentively on the Sabbath^ listening 
to the word of God^ or joining with mellow voice in 
his praise and worship* On this nighty she expected 
a visit from her lover^ that they might fix their mar- 
riage^y ; and her parents^ satisfied and happy that 
their child was about to be wedded to a respectable 
shepherd^ had gone to pay a visit to their nearest 
nesgfabour in the glen. 
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A feeble and hesitating knock was at the door^ not 
like the glad and joyful touch of a lover's hand ; and 
cautiously opening it> Mary Robinson beheld a female 
figure wrapped up in a doakj with her fiice concealed 
in a l^iack bonnet. The stranger^ whoever she m^ht 
he, seemed wearied and worn out> and her feet bore 
witness to a long day's travel a^oss the marshy moun- 
tains. Although she could scarcely help considering 
her an unwelcome visitor at such an hour^ yet Mary 
had too much sweetness of dispositi<m— too much h»- 
manity> not to request her to step forward into liie 
hut ; for it seemed as if the wearied woman had lost 
her way^ and had come towards the shinii^ window 
to be put right upon her journey to the low country. 

The stranger took off her bonnet on reaching the 
fire ; and Mary Robinson beheld the face of one whcnn^ 
in youths she had tenderly loved; although for s<Mne 
years past^ the distance at which they lived from each 
other had kept them from meetings and cmly a letter 
or two^ written in their simple way^ had given them a 
few notices of each other's existence. And now Mary 
had opportunity^ in the first speechless gaze of recog^ 
nition^ to mark the altered face of her firiend^ — and 
her heart was touched with an ignorant compassion. 
*' For mercy's sake ! sit down^ Sarah ! and teU me 
what evil has befallen you ; for you are as white as a 
ghost. Fear not to confide any thing to my bosom : 
we have herded sheep together on the lonesome brae 
—-we have stripped the bark together in the mor 
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hoeBaaiB woods i-^we have played, laughed, *ui]^ 
doioed together ;.^we have talked merrily and gaQy^ 
hut innooently enough surdy of sweethearts together ; 
sod Satiiix, graver thoughts^ too, have we shared, for, 
when your poor brother died away like a frosted 
flower, I wept as if I bad been his sister ; nor can I 
ever be so happy in this world as to forget him. Tell 
Hie, my friend, why are you here ? and why is your 
ftweet faee so ghastly ?" 

The heart of this unexpected visitor died within her 
at these kind and affectionate inquiries. For she had 
come on an errand that was likely to dash the joy 
from that happy countenance. Her heart upbraided her 
with the meanness of the purpose for which she had 
paid this visit ; but that was only a passing thought ; 
for was she, innocent and free from sin, to submit, not 
only to desertion, but to disgrace, and not trust her* 
self and her wrongs, and ber hopes of redress to her 
whom she loved as a sister, and whose generous na* 
ture she well knew, not even love, the changer of so 
uumy things, could change utterly ; though, indeed,' 
It mi^t render it colder than of old to the anguish of 
a female friend ? 

'^ Oh ! Mary> I must 8peak,-«-^yet must my woxds 
mske you grieve, &r less for me than for yourself. 
Wretch, that I am, — I bring evil tidings into the 
dwelling of m}" dearest friend ! These ribbands-«^they 
are worn for his sake-^they become well, as he thinks, 
the auburn of your bonny hair ;-«>that blue gown is 

r 
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wore to-night because he likes it;-- but, Mary^ vrill 
you curse me to my fiice^ when I declarjs befbre the 
God that made U8> that that man is pledged unto me 
by all that is sacred between mortal creatures ; and 
that I have here in my bosom written promise and 
oaths of love from hha whc^ I was iim jncMEning tM, 
is in a few days to be thy husband. Tunei me oitt of 
the hut now if you choose^ and let me, if you choose^ 
die of hunger and fatigue^ in the woods where we have 
flo o^ten walked together; for such death would be 
m^cy to me^ in comparison with your marriage wilh 
him who is mine for «ver, if there be a God who heeds 
the oaths of the creatares he baa made." 

Mary Robinson had led a happy life> but a life of 
quiet thoughts, tranquil hopesj and meek desires* 
Tenderly and truly did she love the man to whom 
she was now betrothed ; but it waa because ahe had 
thought him gentle, manly, upngh<f, sizicere^ and 
one that feared God. His character was unimpeach- 
ed>«^to her his behaviour had always been foBd> af« 
fectionate, ax|d respectful; that he Was a fiiie*lodt^ 
ing man, and could shuw himsdtf WBymg the best of 
the country round at church, and market, and fair* 
day, she saw and felt with pleasure and with pride. 
But in the heart of this poor^ humble, contented, and 
pious girl, love was not a violent passion, but an af- 
fection sweet and profound. She looked forwards to 
her marriage with a joyful sedateness, knowing that 
she would have to toil for her family, if blest wiA 
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duldreii ; but bappy in the thought of keeping her 
husband's house dead^ — oi preparing his frugal meals, 
and wdooming him When wearied at night to her 
fitfthfttl^ aad^ aftcfebnate^ and grateliil bosom. 

At first/ peiiuipSi a slight flfish of anger towards 
Sfffth tingMl'lier dieek ;■ then f^dkWed in quick stic- 
oessum^ or adl fofended together in one sickening pang^ 

• 

fear, disappoifitQient, the sense of v/tod^, and the cruel 
pidn of disesteeraing and despising one on whom her 
faeiu*tiiad rested with all its best and purest a^ffeetians. 
Bat though' there was a keoi struggle between many 
fedii^s in- her hearty her resolution was foi?med during 
that very confliet; and she said withki herself^ " If it 
be even so^ lieiti^er will I be so unjust as to deprive 
poor Sarah ^.the tean who ought to marry her^ nor 
will I be so 'mean a(nd kyw*spirited> poor as I am> and 
dear as he has been rnite flie> as to become his wife/' 

While tliese liioaghts were calmly passii^ in the 
fxml o£this magnaniuoua girl, all her former affection 
fcnr Sarah ^revived ; and, as ulie sighed Bat hersdf, 
die w^t aloud lor her Mend. '' Be quiet, be quiet. 
Sand), and sob not so as if your heart ware breaking. 
It need not be thus with you* Oh ! sob not so sair 1 
You surely have not walked in this one day from the 
)art of tltt parish of Mohtrnth?" — ^' I have indeed done 
', and I am as weak as the wreathed snaw. God 
iows> little matter if I should die away ; fcnr, after 
. I fear he will never think of me for his wife, and 
I, Mary, will lose a husband with whom you would 
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have been happy. I ftdi, after aU« duit I muafc iqpp6ftr 
a meaa wretch in your eyes." 

There was silence between them; and Mary Robin* 
flon^ looking at the clodi> saw that H wanted only 
about a qinrter of an hoar £rom the time of tryst. 
** Give me Ae oaths and promises you mentioned out 
of your bosom> Sarah, that I may show them to Gaf 
bdel when he comes. And once more I prcnnise^ by 
all the sunny and all the snowy days we hare sat to- , 
gethor in the same plaid on the hillside, <v in Ihs 
lonesome charcoal {dots and nests o' green in the woods^ 
that if my Gabnel,--Mfid I say my Oabrial ?-.4ias for- 
saken yott and deceived me thus, never shall his lips 
touch mine again,-««-never shall he put ring on my 
finger^i^never shall this head lie in his bosom,-«-no^ 
never, never; notwitiistanding all the hasppj, toohiqi- 
py hoars and days I have been widi him, near or at 
a distance,->^-on the com*rig,— among the meadow- 
^y»*— *in the singing-school/>-4rf; harvest»h(ane/-»m 
^^ roomi and in God's own house. So hdp me 
God, but I will keep this vow r 

^oat Sarah told, in a fbw hurried words, the story 

^ ber love and desertion,-^how Gabriel, whose bnai- 

'^^ M a ahq[iherd oftiMi took him into Montarath pa^ 

•*«bj had wooed her, and fixed every thing about their 

'*'*^'^»«ge, nearly a year ago. But that he had be- 

^^*"*^« causelessly jealous of a young man whom she 

^^^^^^y knew; had accused her of want o£ virtiie> 

^ tor many months had never once come to see her. 
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" Tbia mcMnuiigj Ibr tlie first tirne^ I heNrd, for a cer- 
tainty^ from one who knew Gabriel wdl^ md all hiscoiy* 
eems^that the baamB had been proclaimed in the church 
between him and you ; and that, in a day or two^ you 
were to be married. And though I fidt drownings I 
determined to make a struggle for my life^— -for Oh ! 
Ibry^ Mary^ my heart is not like your heart; it wants 
yoorwisdom^ your meekness^ your piety : and if I am 
to loselGlabriel, will I destroy my miseridide life> and 
ftce die wrath of God sitting in judgment upon sin** 
iiers." 

At tibis burst of passion Sarah hid her face with her 
lumds^ as if senirible that she had committed blaephemy. 
Mary seeing her wearied, hungry^ thirsty^ and fever- 
ish, spoke to her in llie most soothmg manner ; led 
her into the little parlour called the S^nce^ then re« 
moired into it the tabH ^iOx Ae oaten cakes> butter 
and milk; and telliof^ her to take some refreshment^ 
and then lie down in the bed, but on no account to 
leave the room till called ioac, gore her a sisterly kissj 
andlefther. In a few minutes the outer«do<Hr opened, 
ind Gabriel entered. 

Hie knrer said, '' How is my sweet Mary?" with a 
beaming countenance; andgoitly drawing her to hia 
' «om, he kissed her cheek. Mary did not*— could not 
•wiidied not-«^t once to release hi»*self from his en- 
ding arms* Gabriel had always treated her as the wo* 
n who was to be his wife ; and though at this tme 
heart knew its own bitterness, yet she repelled not 
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endearments that were so latdy delight^^ and suf- 
fered him to take her almost in his arms to dieir ac- 
customed seat. He held her hand in hisi and b^an 
to speak in his usual kind and affiK^onate' language. 
Kind and afeetionate it was^ for though- be ought not 
to have done so^ he loved her^ as he thought, better 
than his life. Her heart icould not in one small «hort 
hour forget a whole year of l^iss. She could not yet 
fling away with her own hand what> only aiew iftinutes 
ago^ seemed to her the hope of paradise. Her soid sick- 
ened within her^ and die wished that she were dead^ or 
never had been born. 

'^ O Gabriel ! Gabriel ? well indeed have I loved 

you ; nor will I say, after all that has passed between 

us, that you are not deserving, after att, of a better love 

than mine. Vain were it to deny my low eit^r to 

you, or to nsy own soul. But look me in the &oe— • 

be not wrathftil — think not to. hide the truth alher 

from yourself or me, for that now is impossiUe,-— but 

tell me solemnly, as you shall answer* to God at the 

judgment-day, if you know any reason why I must 

not be your wedded wife V* »She kept her mild m6ist 

ey^s fixed upon him; but he hung down his head, 

and uttered not a word, for he was guilty before her, 

biifere his own soul, and before God. 

'^ Gabriel, never could we have heea happy ; for 
you often often told me, that all the secrets otj^^ur heart 
were known imto me, yet never did you tell me this. 
How could you. desert the poor innocent creature that 
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loved you t and how could you use me so^ who loved 
you perhaps as well as she^ but whose heart God wiU 
teach^.not to forget you^ for that may I never do^ but 
to think on you with- that frimidship and affection 
which innoosntiy I-can bestow upon you^ when you 
date Sarah<ahud»and. For^ Gabriel, I have this night 
swom^ not in aoger or pa6sion-*^4»> no-^-but in sor- 
row and p^ for another's wrongs^in sorrow also, 
deny it will I.not> for my own, to look on you from 
this hour, as on one whose life is to be led apart from 
my life, and whose love must never more meet with 
my love. Speak not unto me, look not on me with 
beseechiog ey«$. Dutf and rdigion forbid us ever to 
be man and wife. But you know there is one, be« 
sides me, whom you loved before you loved me, and, 
tiiefefbre, it may be better too ; and that she loves you, 
and is faithful, as if God had made you one, I say 
without feal^ I who have known her since she was a 
child, although fatally for the peace of us bolii, we have 
loi^ lived apart. Sarah is in the house, and I will 
bariiig her unto you in tears, but not tears of penitence, 
lar she is as innocent of that sin as I am, who now 
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Mary went into the little parlour, and led Sarah for- 
ward in her hand. Despairing as she had been, yet 
when she had hear4 from poor Mary's voice speaking so 
fervently, tliatQabriel had come/and that her friend was 
interceding in her behalf,-*-the poor girl had arranged 
her hair in a small Iboking'^glassj^^-tied it up with a rib- 
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band whieh Gabrid had given faerj i»d put into dia 
breast of her gown a Hide gflt broadi that contained 
lockBOf their blended hair. Pale but beautifhl^ for Sa* 
rah Pringle was the ftirest girl in all the country^ ahe^ 
advanced with a flush 6tk that paleness of reTiniq^ 
hope, injured pride, and We that was xea^J to for-^ 
give all and forget all, so diat once again die «oidd 
be restorod to iihe place in his heart that she had kab 
" What have I ever done, Gabriel, that yom ahonld 
fling me from yoa? May my soul never live by die 
atonement of my Saviour, if I am not umoemt of that 
sin, 3rea, of all distant thought of that sin with irfiidi 
yon, even you, have in your hard-heartedneas charged 
me. Look me in the fitce, Gabriel, and thscik of all I 
have been unto you, and if you say that before God, 
and bk your own soul, ymi believe me guilly, tiien 
will I go away out into the dark night, and, long be- 
fore morning, my troables will be at end." 

Truth was not only in her fervent and simple 
'vtnrds, bat in the tone of her voice, the colour of her 
^»oe, and the lij^t of her eyes. Gabrielhad h»ag shut 
up his heart against her. At fir^ he had doidbtedlier 
virtue, and that doubt gradually weakened his afte* 
tion. At last, he tried to believe her guilty, or to for- 
get her altc^ther, wfa^i his heart turned to Mary 
Robinson, and he diought of makii^ her his wife. 
™^ ^i^justicew^his wickechiess-^his baseness— whidi 
he had so long concealed, in some measure, fh>m him* 
■^«f» by a dim feding of wrong done hhn, and after- 
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wttdb bf the pleasixre ^fa.new love, now appeared to 
Um as they were, and without disgttue. Mary took 
Sflvah's hand and placed it witlw that of her contrite 
breTy for had the twault of cen&icti^g paesicma allow- 
ed him to know his own #eiil« such at dtat nunuen^ 
he surely was ; saying with a voice as composed as 
the eyes with which she looked upon them> ^^ I restore 
yon to each other; and I already feel the comfort of 
being able to do my duty. I will be bride's-maid. 
And I now implore the blessing of God upon your 
mazriage. Gabriel^ your betrothed will sleep this 
night in my bosom. We will think of yoi;^ better 
perhaps^ than you deserve* It is not for me to tell 
you what you have to repent of. Let us all three 
pray for each other this night, and evermore when we 
are on our knees before our Maker. The old people 
wiU soon be at home. Good nighty Gabriel." He 
kissed Sarah— and^ giving Mary a look of shame^ hu« 
mitityj and reverence^ he went home to meditation and 
repentance. 

It was now Midsummer ; and before the harvest had 
been gathered in throughout the higher valleys^ or 
the sheep brought from the mountain-fold, Gabriel and 
Sarah were man and wife. Timie past on, and a bloom- 
ing family cheered their board and fireside. Nor did 
Mary Robinson, the Flower of the Forest, (for so the 
Wood-cutter's daughter was often called,) pass her life 
in single blessedness. She, too, became a wife and mo- 
ther; and the two families, who lived at last on ad- 
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jacent fanns, were remarkable for mutual affection, 

throughout all the parish; and more than one inter- 

« 

marriage took place between tfaem> at a time when the 
worthy parents had almost entirely forgotten the trj" 
ing incident of their youth. 
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Thb dweUing of the Minister's Widow stood within 
a few fields of the beautiful village of Castle-Holm, 
i^ut an hundred low-roofed houses that had taken 
the name of the parish of which they were the little 
romantic capital. Two small regular rows of cottages 
faced each other^ on the gentle acclivity of a hill> se- 
paAted by a broomy c6mmon of rich pasturage^ 
through which hurried a translucent loch-bom rivu- 
let^ with here and there its shelves and waterfalls 
ov^hung by the alder or weeping birch. Each straw- 
roofed abode, snug and merry as a bee-hive> had be- 
hind it a few roods of garden ground ; so that, in 
i|>ring, the village was covered with a fragrant cloud of 
folossmns on the pear, apple, and plum trees ; and in 
autumn was brightened with golden fruitage. In the 
heart of the village stood the Manse-^-and in it had she, 
who was now a widow, passed twenty years of priva* 
cy and peace. On the death of her husband, she had 
retired ^^ her family — ^(ffree boys, to the pleasant 
cottage which she now inhabited. It belonged to the 
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old lady of the Casde, who was patroness of the pa* 
rishj and who accepted, from the minister's widow^ of 
a mere trifle as a nominal rent. On approaching the 
village, strangers always fixed upon Sunny«side for the 
Manse itself; for an air of serenity and retirement 
brooded over it as it looked out from below its shelter- 
ing elms> and the farm-yard with its com-stack 
marking the homestead of the agricultund tenant was 
'there wanting* A neat gravel-walk winded away, 
widiout a weed, from the white gate by the road side, 
through lilacs and laburnums ; and the vaamffM. and 
unbroken order of all the breathii^ things that grew 
around, told that a quiet and probably small fonfly 
lived within tbose beautiful boundaries. 

The change from the Manse to Simny«aide had been 

with the widow a change frmn haziness to resignattcm. 

H» husband had died of a consumption ; and for neai^ 

ly a year she had known that his dealii was bievil- 

able. Both of them had lived in the spirit; of that Cfan»« 

tianity which he had preaohed; and therefore the last 

year they passed together, in spite of the many bitter 

tears which she who was to be the survivor shed 

when none were by to see, was periiaps on the whole 

the best deserving of the name of. happiness, of the 

twenty that had passed over their earthly imion. To 

the dying man death had lost all his terronu He sat 

beaide his wife, with his bright hollow e^ss and emacU 

Ated frame, among the balmy dbades of his gardai^ 

^^ spoke with fervour of the many tender moroies 

4 
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God bad voucbai^cd to tbran here^ and of the promiges 
oMulo to «ill who beUeved in the gofipeL Thejdidnot 
sit together to porsiiade^ to conyinoe^ cnr to uphold each 
other's fiath^ for they heUeved in the things that were 
unseal, just as they believed in the beautiful blossom- 
ed arbour that th«i contained tfaem in its shading si« 
lenoa Accordingly^ when the hour was at hand^ in 
which he waa to render up his spirit into the hand of 
God> he was like a gratefiil and wearied man falling 
into a sleep. His widow closed his eyes with hex own 
hands^ aor was her soul then disquieted within her. 
luftfew days she heard the bell tolling, and from her 
ahdt^ed window looked outi and followed the funeral 
with streaming eyes but an unwe^ping heart. With a 
calm countenance, and bundle voice, she left and bade 
ftrewell to the sweet Manse, where she had so long been 
h^f^y-— and as her three beautiful boys, with faces dim* 
mcd by natural grief, but brightened by natural glad- 
ness, glided b^ore her steps, she shut the gate of her 
new dwdling with an undisturbed soul, and moved her 
Iqps in aOient thanksgiving to the God of the fatherless 
aiMl the widow. 

Her three boys, each one year older than the other, 
grew in strength and beauty, the pride and flower of 
the paridu In school they were quiet and composed ; 
but in play4iours they bounded in their glee together 
like young deer; and led the sport&l flock in all their 
excmwixms jthrough wood or over moor. They resem- 
bled, in features and in vdce, both of their gentle pa- 
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rents ; bat nature had mooMed to quite anotiMT'Cha- 
racter their joyful and iiiipetumi»8«ittb. Wben siUfaig 
or walking with their mother^ diey subdued tfaehr 
ifurits down to suit her equable and gentle contoil^ 
ment; and behaved towards her with a detiosK^ $nA 
thpttghtfulness, which made her heatrt t» mng ftr joy. 
So too did they sit in the kirk mi Sab b alii, and duei]^ 
all that day the fountain of theuf joy seemed to- 
and to lie still. They knew to stand stdemidy with 
mother, now and then on the cakn summer evemngs, 
beside their father's grare. They remembered Well 
his pale .kind &ce-«i>his feebfe walk— Us 4iending 
frame^-^is hand laid in blessing on their young teads 
—and the last time they ever heard him speak. The 
glad boys had not forgotten their &di».j and that 
they proved by their piety unto har whom most on 
earth had their father loved. But their veins were 
filled with youth, healthy and the electricity of joy ; 
and they carried without and ivithin the - house sudi 
countenances as at any time coming upon^ thn»'mo* 
ther's ^es on a sudden, was liice atordi hsM up in 
the dim melancholy of a mist^ diffiisii^ cJieeclbliiees 
and elevation. 

Years past on. Although the youngent was but a 
boy, the eldest stood on the veige of manhood, 
for he had entered his seventeenth year, and was 
bold, straight, and tall> with a voice deepening in its 
tone, a graver expression round the gladness of his 
eyesj and a sullen mass of coal-black hair hanging over 
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the smoQlh wliiteiiesB of his <^peii forehead. But why 

deseribe tjie thiree besutifttl brothers ? They knew 

that thfiire was a world lying at a distance that called 

iq^. them to leave the fidds, and woods^ and streams^ 

sod loehs of Castk^Holm; and^ born and bred in 

peace as they had beeny their restlesshearts were yet all 

on fise> and they burned to join a life of danger^ strife^ 

aad.fcwatttlti No doubt it gave their modier a sad 

hfifirt to think that all her three boys who she knew 

loved. her so tenderly could leave her all alone^ and 

rush into the laivoffwcrld. Bnt who shall curb nature ? 

Who.oHght^trytocurbitwhenitsbentisstrong.'^ She 

reasoii^ft whSb^ ^uad tried to dissuade. But it was 

in. vain. Then she af^liod to her frieiids; and the 

widow of the minii^r of Casdo^Hohn^ retired as his 

life had been^ was not without £riends of rank and 

powjsr. In one year her three bc^s had their wish^— • 

in one yeas they left Sunny-side^ one after the other; 

WilUam.tO'IndiB^-iM'Edward t0 Spain^^— <and Harry to 

a MBn-of-*War. 

Still was the widow' happy. The house that so 

often used to be ringing with joy was now indeed too 

too silent ; and that utter noiselessness sometimes made 

hei^ heart aids: wjben sitting by herself in the solitary 

^OQin. But by nature she was a gentle, meek^ resign- 

d, and happy being ; and had she even been other- 

ise^ the sorrow she- had suffered^ and the spirit of re- 

"w which her whdie life bad instilled^ must have re- 

ciled her to what was now her lot. Great cause ha^ 

8 
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the to be glad. Far away as India waa^ and aeeming* 
ly more remote in her imagination^ loving letters came 
from her son there in almost every ship that sailed for 
Britain ; and if^ at times^ B(»nething delayed them^ she 
came to believe in the necessity of such delays^ and« 
without quaking^ waited till the blessed letter did in 
truth appear. Of Edward^ in Spain^ she often hoard, 
^—though for him she suffered more than for the others. 
Not that she loved him better, for^i like three stan;, 
teach possessed alike the calm heaven of her heart ; but 
he was with Wellington, and the regiment, in which he 
served, seemed to be conspicuous in dl ddrmiAes,.«Hi 
in every battle, Henry, her youngest boy, who left 
her before he had finished his fourteenth year, she 
often heard from ; his ship sometimes put into port ; 
and once, to the terror ahd consternation of her loving 
and yearning heart, the young midshipman Itood be- 
fore her, with a laughing voice, on the floor of the par- 
lour, and rushed into her arms. He had got leave of 
absence for a fortnight; and proudly although sadly 
too did she look on her dear boy when he was sitting 
inthekirk withhis uniform on,M«ihis wat-weapons by 
his side,-— a fearless and beautiful stripling, on whom 
many an eye was insensibly turned even during ser- 
vice. And, to be sure, when the congregation were dis- 
missed, and the young sailor came smiling out into the 
chiu*ch-yard, never was there such a shaking of hands 
seen before. The old men blessed the gallant boy^— 
many of the mothers looked at him not Mrithout tears ; 



Mid tlio yomg^ wjtttrf^m^ who had heani thai he had 
been in a bloody engagwhent^ and once nearly ahip* 
wreekad, gased tipoQ hink with imcoasdoui bluahes, 
imd bofloms that beat with iimooeiit emotion. A ble8»- ^ 
ed week it. was indeed that he waa then with hit mQi' 
Hbet; and never belhre had Sanny'*Hde seemed bo W^ 
to deaerre its name. 

To love» to fear, and to obey God, waa the nde <x£ 
thtt widow'a life. And the time waa near at hand 
when ahe was to be called upon to practise it &a ev«ry 
nknty secret) dazk^st comer and recess of h€^ afflict^ 
ed spirit Her eldest son, Williafiot^ ML in storming 
a fbrt in India, as he led the tadom hope^ He was 
kiQed dead in a moment, and &11 into the trench with 
all his lo% plumes. Edward was found dead at Ta* 
hnrera, with the colours of hts regiment tied round fdk 
body* And the ship in which Henry was on board, 
that never would have struck her flag to any human 
power sailing on the sea, was driven by a storm on a 
veef of rocks,-»went to pieces during the night, — and 
of eight hundred men not fifty were saved. Of that 
number Henry was not^--^but his body was found 
uesct day on the sand, along with those of many of the 
crew, and bmried, as it deserved^ with all honours^ and 
in a plaoe where few but sailors slept« 
In one month, one little months did the tidings of 
te tbree deathis reach Sunny-side. A Government 
"teat informed har of William's death, in India^ and 
M, ihal, <m account of the distinguished eharac- 
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ter of die young soldier, a small p«W» woiikt^be 
aettlfid on hU motikier. Had she lieen atarving rf 
want, inrtead of blest with competence, that wort 
would have had then no meaning to her ear. Yet- 
true it is, that a human--an earthly pride, caimot be 
utterly extinguished, even, by severest anguishi in a 
mother's heart, yea even although, her best hopes are 
garnered up in heaven ; and the wecpmg widow could 
jiot help filing it now, when, with the black wax be- 
low her eyes, she read how her dead. boy. had not 
fiillen in the service. of an. ungrateful state, A few 
d^ys afterwards, a letter came from himself, written in 
the highest spirits and tenderest affection. His. mo- 
ther looked at every wordy— every letter,— every dash 
of the pen;— .and stfll one thought, one thought only, 
was in her soul, <^ the living hand that traced these 
lines, where, what, is it now ?" But this was the first 
blow only ; ere the neWf-moon was visible^ the widow 
knew that she was altogether childless* . 

It was in a winter hurricane that her youngest bay 
had perished ; and the names of those wbose health 
fiad hitherto been remembered at every festal Christ- 
mas, throughout all the parish, from the Castle: to.thc 
humblest hut, were now either suppressed 'Within 
the heart, or pronounced with, a low v(»ce and a 
sigh. During three months, Simny-side looked almost 
as if uninhabited. Yet the smoke from one chimney 
told that the chadless widow was sitting alone at her 
.ftreside ; and when her only servant was spoken to at 
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ehureh^ or on the village gre^^ and asked how her 
inistress waa bearing these dispensations^ the an- 
^er was^ that her health seemed litde, if at all im- 
pured^ and tihat she talked of coming to divine ser- 
vice in a few weeks^ if her strength would permit 
She had been seen^ through the leafless hedge, stand- 
ing at the parlour window, and had motioned with 
her hand to a neighbour who, in passing, had un- 
covered his head. Her weekly bounty to several poor 
and bed-ridden persons had never suffered but one 
week's intermission. It was always sent to them on 
Saturday night ; and it was on a Saturday night that 
all the parish had been thrown into tears, with the 
news that Henry's ship had been wrecked, and the 
brave boy drowned. On that evening she had for- 
gotten the poor. 

But now the Spring had put forth her tender buds 
-Kiblossoms^had strewn 1hebl«k ground und« the 
shrubs with flowers,-— and was bringing np the soft, 
tender, and beautifiil green over the awakening face 
of the earth. There was a revival of the spirit of life, 
and gladness over the garden, and the one encircling 
field of Sunnyside ; and so likewise, under the grace of 
6od, was there a revival of the soul that had been 
sorrowing within its concealment. On the first sweet 
^ewy Sabbath of May, the widow was seen closing 
behind her the litde white gate, which for some months 
her hand had not touched. She gave a gracious, but 
mournful smile, to all her friends, as she passed. Qn. 
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ibxoo^ the midst of tlieni^ akng widi Uie mimi^ler, 
irlio had jraied her on eoSberbig die dlmrdi-yvrd; 
and idthough it was observed that die turned pale as 
die sat down in her pew, widi the Bibles and Psahn* 
books that had bdonged to her aons lying before her, 
as they Ihenselyes had enjoined when they wentaway^ 
yet her fiice brightened ev«n as her heart began to 
bom within her at the simple music of the psafaflu 
The prayers of &e congregation had some m<Hiths 
before been requested for her, as a parson in great 
distress ; and daring serrice, the young minister, ao- 
eording to her desire, now said a few simple words, tiiat 
intimated to the congregation, that the childless widow 
was, throngh his lips, returning thanks to Afanigfatjr 
God, for that he had not forsaken her in her troaUe, 
but sent resignation and peace. 

From that day she was seen, as before, in her house, 
in her garden, along the many pleasant walks all about 
the village, and in the summer evenings, tihtou^ not 
so often as formerly, in the dwellings of her friends, 
both h%fa and low* From her presence a more gentle 
manner seemed to be breathed over the rude, and a 
mt»e heartfelt delicacy over the refined. Few had 
suiiered as die had sufiered ; all her losses were sudi 
as could be understood, felt, and wept over by all 
hearts; and all bmsterousness or levity of joy would 
have seemed an outrage on her, who, sad and melan- 
choly herself, yet wished all around her happy, snd 
;P^^ lighted up her countenance with a grateful smiku 
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at the g%ht of that pleasure which she coaid net but 
observe to be softened^ sobered^ and sobdued far her 
ttke. 

Such w«8 the account of her^ her sorrowsy axidheff 
lesignatioii, which I received on the first vuit I paid 
to a &mily near Castie-Hohn, after the final ooaswa« 
nation of her grief. WeQ known to me had all die 
dear boys been; their fiidier and mine had been 
labourera in the same vineyardi and as I had always 
been a welcone visitor^ when a boy^ at theManae of 
Casde-Hohn^ ao had I been, when a man^ at Snnny* 
ode. Last time I had been therei it was duxkig the 
holidays^ and I had accompanied the thsree boya on 
their fishing excursions to the Lochs in the moor ; and 
in the evenings pursued with them their humble and 
useful studies^ so I could not leave Caatle*Holm wid^ 
oat visiting Sunnysidej although my heart misgave 
me^ and I wished 1 could have delayed it till another 
aoBu&er* 

I sent word that I was coming to see her, and I 
found her sitting in that welL-known little parl^ur^ 
where I had partaken the pleanure of so many merry 
eveningaiy with those whose laughter was now extin^ 
gaidied. We sat fi»r a while together speaking of 
ordinary topics^ and then utterly silent. But the re- 
straint she had imposed upon heradf ahe either thought 
unnecessary any longer, or felt it to be imposnble ; 
and rising xq^ went to a little deftk> fieam whieh abe 
brou^t fortb three miniaitures, and laid them down 
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upon, the table before us^ sayings ^^ Behold the &oes 
of my three dead boys !" 

So bright^ breathing, and alive did they appear, that 
Ibr a moment I felt impelled to speak to them, and to 
whisper their names. She beheld my emotion, and 
said unto me, " Oh ! could you believe that they are 
all dead ! Does not that smile on Willy's face seem 
as if it were immortal ! Do not Edward's sparkling 
eyes look so bright as if the mists of death could never 
have overshadowed them f and think— -Oh ! think, that 
ever Hemr3r's g^olden hair should have been draggled 
in the brine, and filled full, full, I doubt not, of the 
soiling sand !" 

I put the senseless images one by one to my lips, 
and kissed their foreheads— for dearly had I loved 
these three brothers ; and then I shut them up and re- 
moved them to another part of the room. I wished to 
speak, but I could not ; and, looking on the &ce of 
her who was before me, I knew that her grief would 
find utterance, and that not until she had unburthen- 
ed her heart could it be restored to repose. 

" They would tell you. Sir, that I bear my trials 
well ; but it is not so. Many, many unresigned and 
ungrateM tears has my God to forgive in me, a poor^ 
weak, and repining worm. Almost every day, al- 
most every night, do I weep before these silent and 
beautiful phantoms; and when I wipe away the 
breath and mist of tears from their faces, there are 
they smiling continually upon me ! Oh ! death is a 
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flh<$%:kiiig thought when it is linked in love with crea- 
tures so young as these ! More insupportable is gushing 
tenderness, than even dry despair ; and, methinks, I 
could bear to live without them, and never to see 
them more, if I could only cease to pity them ! But 
that can n€fver be. ' It is for them I weep, not fot my- 
self. ' If they were' to be restored to life, would I not 
lie down with thankfulness into the grave ? William 
and Edward were struck down, and died, as they 
thought, in glory and triumph. Death to them was 
m^rdftd. But who can know, although they may 
try to dream of it in horror, what the youngest of 
them, my sweet Harry, suffered^ through that long 
dark howling night of snow, when the ship was go- 
ing to pieces on the rocks !" 

That last dismal thought held her for a while silent ; 
and some tears stood iii dtaps on her eye-ladlies, but 
seemed agiiin to be absorbed. Her heart appeared 
unable to cling to the hprrors of the shipwreck, al- 
though it coveted thevn ; and her thoughts reverted to 
other objects. " I walk c&en into the rocmis where 
they used to sleep, and look on their beds till I think 
I see their fiices lying with shut eyes on their pil- 
lows. Early in the morning, do I often think I hear 
them 8inging-<-*-I waken from troubled unrest^ as if 
th^ knock of their sportive hands were at my door 
summoning me to rise. All their stated hours of 
study and of play— when they went to school and re- 
turned from it-— when they came into meal?— when 
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they «dd tlieir prayen-^vhen they vwl kqpdiy «( 
night to bed aslightsomely^ after aH die day^9 firtague^ 
AS if they had just risei. Oh!-^ixu-«t tH thead 
timee^ and numy^ andmany a time besides thQse» do I 
think of them whom yaa loved.** 

While thus she kept indulging the pamcn of hm 
grtef, she dbsenred the tears I ooold no longer ooti* 
ceal; and the sight of my sorrow seemed to give^ ftir 
a time, a loftier character to hers, as if my weaktteaii 
made her aware of her own, and die had beoonae 
conscious of the character of her rahi lamentatieiie. 
^ Yet, why should I so bkberly weep? Bun had set 
troubled them— ^passicm had not disttixbed th cm - * n<3e 
had not polluted them. May I not say, ^ If y chiUron 
are in heaven with their fitther"---and ought I no<^ 
therefore, to dry up all these foolish tears now and for 
evermore?" 

Composure was suddenly shed over her emmle- 
nance, like gentle sun4igfat over a cheerless day, and 
die looked around the room as if searcfaini^ for some 
pleasant <>bjects that eluded her fflgfat« ** See," aaid 
she, ^ yonder are all their books, arranged jost as 
Henry airranged tiiem on his unexpected visit Alaa f 
too many of them are about Ae troubles and battlea of 
the sea I But it matters not' now. You are lodcing ttt 
that drawing. It was done by himaelf,«-4hat is liie 
ship he was so proud oi^ sailing in sunshine and a 
pleasant breeze. Another ship indeed was she aoen 
after^ when she lay upon the reef I But as for Ae 
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lH9ok8> X tiJc« tliem Qut of their plao^s and dust them, 
nod iff;jai» them, to their places^ evesry week» I used 
to jread to my hoj^ eittii^ round mjknees^out of many 
0f these booka^ before they could read themselve9j*-«» 
but now I ne?er peruse them» for their cheerful stories 
#re Aot'for me« But there is one Book I do read, and 
wilb^mt it I should long ago have been dead* The 
«(ipro. the heart auffercb the more does it understand 
Ibat Book, Never do I read a single duipter, without 
fieding assured of something more awful in our na- 
ture than I felt before. My own heart misgives me ; 
n^ own soul betrays me ; all my comforts desert me 
in a panic ; but never yet once did I read one whole 
page of the New Testament that I did not know that 
the eye of God is on all his creatures^ and on me like 
die rest, though my husband and all my sons are dead, 
and I may have many years yet to live alone on the 
earth.*' 

After this we walked out into the little avenue, now 
dark with the deep rich shadows of summer beauty. 
We looked at that beauty, and spoke of the surpassing 
brightness ,of the weather during all June, and ad- 
vancing July. It is not in nature always to be sad ; 
and the remanbrance of all her melancholy and even 
miserable confessions was now like an uncertain echo, 
as I b^ield a placid smile on her fiice, a smile of such 
perfect resignation, that it might not falsely be called 
a smile of joy. We stood at the little white gate ; and 
witli a goitle voice, that perfectly accorded with that 
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expression^ she bade God bless me; and then with 
composed steps^ and now and then turning up^ as she 
walked along, the massy flower«branches of the labor- 
nmn as bent witli their load of beauty they trailed 
upon the ground, she disappeared into that retirement, 
which, notwithstanding all I had seen and heard, I 
could not but think deserved almost to be called hap- 
py, in a world which even the most thoughtless know 
is a world of sorrow. 
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In Sunimer there is beauty in the wildest moors of 
Scotland^ and the wayfaring man who sits down for 
an hour's rest beside some little spring that flows un- 
heard through the brightened moss and water-cresses> 
feels his weary heart revived by the silent^ serene^ and 
solitary prospect. On every side sweet sunny spots dT 
verdure smile towards him tram among the melan- 
choly heather — ^unexpectedly in the solitude a stray 
aheep^ it may be with its himbs^ starts half-alarmed at 
his motionleds figure — insects large^ bright, and beau- 
tiful come careering by him through the desert air — 
nor does the Wild want its own songste^s^ the grey 
linnet^ fond of the blooming furze^ and now and then * 
the lark mounting up to Heaven above the summits 
of the green pastoral hills. During such a sunshiny 
hour,, the lonely cottage on the waste seems to stand 
in a paradise ; and as he rises to pursue his joUrney> 
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the traveller looks back and blesses it with a mingled 
emotion of delight and envy. There^ thinks he, abide 
the children of Innocence and Contentment, the two 
most benign spirits that watch over human life. 

But other thoughts arise in the mind of him who 
may chance to journey through the same scene in the 
desolation of Winter. The cold bleak sky girdles the 
moor as with a belt of ice — life is frozen in air and on 
earth. The silence is not of repose but extinction— i 
and should a solitary human dwelling catch his eye 
half-buried in the snow, he is sad for the sake of them 
whose destiny it is to abide &r from the cheerfid 
haunts of men, shrouded up in melancholy, by poverty 
held in thrall, or pining away in unvisited and mttend* 
ed disease. 

* 

But, in good truth, the heart of fanman life Is Imt 
imperfectly discovered from its countenance; and be- 
fore we can know what the summer, or what Ae w&fe* 
tear yields for enjoyment or trial to our country's pea- 
santry, we must have conversed with them in their 
fields and by th^ firesides ; and made ourselves ao* 
quainted with the powerful ministry of the Seasons, 
not over those objects alone that feed the eye and liie 
imaginatiim, but over all the incidents, occupatimifl^ 
and events diat modify or constitute the existence of 
^epoor. 

I have a short and ample story to tell <^ the winteiv 
lifb of the moorland cottager-««4i story but of one even- 
ing— witii few events and no signal catastrcfihe— but 
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wiudi mmy luply please those hearts whose delight it 
is to think on the humble under-plots that are carry- 
ing on in the great Drama of life. 

Two cottagers, husband and wife^ were sitting by 
ibext cheerful peat*fire one winter evenings in a small 
lonely hut on the edge of a wide moor> at some miles 
difltenoe from any other habitation. There had been^ 
at one time, several huts of the same kind erected 
dose together, and inhabited by families of the poor- 
est dass of day-labourers who found work among the 
distant &ims, and at night returned to dwellings which 
were rent-free, wiA their little gardens won from the 
-vraste. But one fionily after another had dwindled 
awayj and the turf-built huts had all fidlen into ruins, 
exoqpt one diat had always stood in the centre of this 
little solitary village, with its summer-^alls covered 
^th the richest honeysuckles, and in the midst of the 
brightest of all the gardens. It alone now sent up its 
smoke into the dear winter sky—- and its little end- 
window, now lighted up, was the only ground star 
that shone towards the belated traveller, if any sudi 
Tentored to cross, on a winter night, a scene so dreary 
and desolate. The affairs of the small household were 
all arranged for the night The little rough poney 
ihat had drawn in a sledge, fr^m the heart of the 
Black-Moss, the fuel by whose blaze the cotters were 
now sitting cheerily, and the little Highland cow, 
— >i«'^8e milk enabled them to live, were standing ami- 
^y t<^gether, under cover of a rude shed, of which 
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one side was formed by the peaUstack^ and which was 
at once byre^ and stable^ and hen-roost - Within, the 
clock ticked cheerfully as the fire-light readied its dd 
oak-wood case 'across the yellow-sanded Aocht— and a 
small round table stood between, covered with a show- 
white cloth, on which were milk and oot-cakes, the 
morning, mid-day, and evening meal of these jBrugal 
and contented oottors. The spades and the mattodcs 
of the labourer were collected into one comer, and 
showed that the succeeding day was the blessed -Sab- 
bath — ^while on the wooden chimney-piece was seen 
lying an open Bible ready for fiunily worships 

The father and the mother were sitting together 
without opening their lips, but with their hearts over- 
flowing with happinessi for on this Saturday-night 
they were, every minute, expecting to hear at 1h^ 
latch the hand of their only daughter, a maiden' of 
about fifteen years, who was at service with a £uiner 
.over the hills. This dutiful child was, as they knew, 
to bring home to them ^^ her sair-won penny fee," 
a pittance which, in the beauty of her girl-hood, she 
earned singing at her work, and which, in the benig- 
nity of that sinless time,, she would pour .with tears in- 
to the bosoms she so dearly loved. Forty shOlmgs 
a-year were all the wages of sweet Hannah Lee-rbut 
though she wore at her labour a tortoise-shell comb in 
her auburn hair, and though in the kirk none were 
more becomingly arrayed than she, one half, at least, 
of her earnings were to be reserved for the holiest of 
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«lLpurpo6es> ' and her .kind innocent lieart .was glad- 
dened when she looked on the little, purse ^twa% 
on the l(»ig*expected Saturday-nighty to be taken from 
Jier bosonij and put^ with a blessings into the hand ci 
her father^ now growing old at his daily toils. 

Of such a child the happy, cotters were thinking in 
their. silence. And well indeed might they be called 
happy. It is at that sweet season that filial piety is 
juost beauti&L Their own Hannah had just outgrown 
the mere unthinking gladness o£ childhood^ but had 
not yet reached that time^ whoi inevitable sdfishness 
mixes with the pure current of love. She had begun 
to think on what her affectionate heart had lelt so 
long; and when she looked oa the pale face and bendr 
ing frame of ^ her mother^. on the deepening wrinkles 
and whitening hairs of her father^ often would she lie 
weeping for their sakes on her midnight bed-— and 
wish that she were beside them as they slept^ that she 
mi^t kneel down and kiss tbem^ and mention their 
names over and over again in her prayer. The pa- 
rents whom before she had only loved^ her expanding 
heart now also venerated. With gushing tenderness 
was- now mingled a holy fear^and aii awful reverence. 
She h4d discerned the relation in which she an only 
child stood to her poor parents now that they were 
getting old> and there was not a passage in Scrif^ure 
that spake of parents or of children^ from Joseph sold 
into slaveryv to Mary weeping below the Cross^ that 
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w«s not writtea, nevw to be oUiteiwted., on her uii* 
coamipted heirt* 

Hie fttber rdse firom hh sett, and went to llie door 
lo look out 'into the night. The etori were in thoift^ 
sands— 4ind the fall moon was risen. 'It was almost 
l^t as day, snd the snow,diat seemed encrusted with 
diamondi^^ was so hiordened by the frost, that his 
daughter's homeward ftet would leave no mark on its 
surfiee. He had been toiling all day among the dis^ 
lent €astle«woods> and, sti^ and wearied as he now 
was, he was almost tempted to go to meet his child*^ 
but Ms wife's kind voide dissuaded him, and returning 
to Aft fireside, t2iey began to talk* of her whose image 
bid been so long passiifg before ihem in their silence. 

^ She k growing up to be a bonny lassie^" said the 
another; ^'her long and weary attendance on me dup- 
ing my fever last sprfng kept her down awhile— but 
now die is sprouting fast and Mt as a lily, and may 
the blessing of God be as dew and as sunsliine to our 
sweet flower all the days she bloometh uprni this 
earth.^ *' Aye, Agnes,** replied the father, " we are 
not irery old yet--*though we aire getting idder— and a 
few years will bring her to woman's estate, and what 
thmg on this earth, think ye, human or brute, would 
ever think of injuring her? Why, I was speaking 
about her yesterday to the minister as he was riding 
by, and he UM me that none answered at the Exami- 
nation in the Kirk so well as Hannah. Poor thing— 
I well think she has all the Bible by heart-— indeed. 
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she has read but little eLse-'-oxilj scmiestoriefl^ too true 
ones, of the blessed martyrs, and some o' the auld sioigs : 
o' Scotland, m which there is nothing bijit what is good« 
and which, to be sure, she sings, God bless her, sweep- 
er than any laverock." ^'Aye-~w<ere we both to £e tibis - 
very night she would be haj^y* Not that she would 
forget us all the days of her life. But have you not seen, 
hiuband, that God always makes the or|Aan happy ? 
None so little lonesome as they ! They come to make 
friends o' all the bonny and sweet things in the woiU 
around thein, and all the kind hearts in the. UrorU 
make fiiends o' diem. They come to know that God 
18 more eq^ecially th^ Father o' them on earth whose 
parents he has taken up to heaven-^and therefore it is 
that they for whom so many have fears, fear not at all 
for themselves, but go dancing and singing along like, 
children whose parents are both alive ! Would it mot 
be so with our dear Hannah i So douce and thought- 
fill a child-*-but never sad nor miserable— .ready it is 
true to shed tears for little^ but as ready to dry them 
up and break out into smiles I I know not why it in, 
husband, but this ni^t my heart warms towards her be- 
yond usual. The moon and stars are at this momptt 
looking down upon her, and she looking up to them, 
as she is glinting homewards over the snow. I wish 
she were but here, and taking the comb out o' her bon-i 
ny hair and letttog it all fiill down in clusters befot^e 
die fire, to melt away the cranreuch I" 
While the parents were thus speaking of theirdaugh-i 
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tige^ umI the leflfiiM» aaiiMtree iivdcrwiMMie thdtevit 
stbod, creaked mud graaned Vliwiiilly •» it peMed by. 
The IMi«r stxrled «p> «i|d going 1^;^ 
thnl s iuddm change had eone aver ^le £|cee£tlie 
irigfat. ThttMeonhadneipfydisapiicaredyaad'viMJTiMt 
^ibtemadi^ yadlaw, glinwn<Trnig.4cP infeesky^ All 
ticrf9D<yte dt|a« wcie obsctB^, imd only cne etetmrn 
&itady Mcaiffd i|i a sky that half ' an houir befme'ipaa. 
pci^iedy dowfteaij, hut tfant hbs bow diiving)^ nith 
mekf 'and ttiiit, and daJaft^' the whofe'atMcifphete^lMkiig 
In cenuorip^sioa* He stood for a «x%1>a giCMont ^ to 
flhcenre: the diaectioii «£ lUs. unlbae^jMn ^inii^ and 
then hastily adficdlerhiftctaffi. f^ItkongfatlhadbeaB 
fi^e weathe^^wneu^ A 9i&>ma, keomiBg down firom Ae 
€idrtili|iiia#hKwa^ and wds&aUr hare aothjiig Irate wild 
SBjI^t*" He then wittsdud an his dogw-^a oM :riiee{iK 
^flgi» too old for its fonaec MbcpTHt t^gnrt sek off tomeefe 
has dan^^iter^ wha might then, foiD oiiglljb he^ knew, be 
CRMtitig Ae Hladb-naosk Tfaewmethar. aooompeniad 
hsv huj^band to the. doer, and took a. hang frightened 
look ^ the ang#y sky^ As. she kc|ijli gassings it beouae 
fitiil nune teerihle. The. hot sloed of blue wasex- 
timgiiiahedu^tii^e wind went whirling in roenngted- 
dkis, and grea* flakes, of snow cisded aboutiii.the midH 
die ahr, whethsr drifted up foom the gnMind^ or. dnven 
down foom the ckaiek^ the. foar«-8trickea nua^lusr kneipr 
not^ but she at least knew, that it seemed a tiighi e£ 
daV0»> despair, and d^ntfa* " Land hatre mercy on 
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hat husband hoindi mat hn w«cda^ Ibr Im ^waaakwdj 
«at of fligbt in liie sDov.ttacm^.aiiik diDrwAsrltfttQ;lbe; 
terror of her oivn aoal in that lonesome cottage. 

Jittlir^ifaTiBflk lice hadldk hm aattftwr^hbufle^wwi 
M tlwiibLAf tliafgnntiMDen wflRW^ b^to ej^ liiilt^ 
ImgL been lia^ aiDUOBsIy ifaldUng^iAjfroMtt^^ 
Bkflfeg^ Hke a jo^MdieaiQ; overtiMgkMi»y«ciiinlai^ 
lopr; and dilh3&hel*sdtfithe.ii^ed,a)ae^,bi«)(^ 
hmaty of tke aiknit hea'Rtek Slfll.as <dbie: heipt MO^i^dlf, 
iBi|f:an4 dsscending dna boiftlla ttui^ lajrJbl^ bMUQ^^ 
Jlke |^eB> she aaag> to.hevae]f. a S0ng«'«r ]ltymnk>oi^ « 
fMbo^ tdthoni the «accwTi|wniiWi€aib of Ae atoa]|% aowt 
allaikiitiii the ft^sti; aiid ever ajikdiyoon the etbpi^ 
to tvj to f30ant^tlieataxs tbat lay ist somQ mevefoeaulttn 
€d^ past of the. sky > oar gaaed; tui Jdb« Q«il^t9U«ition«^tiifli 
fd&e imew, &mk adl«i thaw, in her j^j b^ the xmsm 
tiwy bore among the ah^erdfi. Xhe^. .^^emipe ti» 
bear hes wee, or see^har amiles^ but th^ ear wad ^ye 
«£ P^addence. As' OO; she gU4e4» 9nd took her loak^ 
fimm hettf an^ abe. saw h^ oifu litt}e fixeside-^her |Mir 
vaititig' for her a^vKaJU-r-tibie Bible opened &r 
ler own littiLe room^kept so neatly for hep^ 
with its mirtoor hangitig by the windpw^ in. which to 
braidj ftsr hair by the «iorning light-^her bed prepar* 
«d &T her by her mother's hand-««*1he primroses in h^ 
garden peeping through the snow---old Tray^ whp 
ever welcomed her home wii^ his dim white eyea-^*- 
die poney and the cow ;-«frifinda all^ and inmates^ oif 
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that happy household. So stepped she alonf|ry while 
the snow diamonds glittered around her feet^ and th^ 
firost wove a wreath of lucid pearls round her fore- 
head. 

She had now reached the edge of the Blad:-iaoss^ 
which lay half .way between her master's and her £si- 
ther's dwellings when she heard a loud noise coming 
down Glen-Scrae^ and in a few seconds she felt on her 
face some flakes of snow. She looked up the glen^ 
and saw the snow-storm coming down^ fast as a flood. 
She felt no fears; but she ceased her song; and 
had there, been a human eye to look upon her 1ihere> 
it might have sieen a shadow on her face* She con- 
tmued her course^ and felt bolder and bolder 
every step that brought her nearer to her parents' 
house. But the snow-storm had now reached the 
Black-moss^ and the broad line of light that had lain iii 
the direction of her home, was soon swallowed up, 
and the child was in utter darkness. She saw no- 
tilling but the flakes of snow, interminably intermin- 
gled, iBid furiously wafted in the air, dose to her head ; 
she heard nothing but one wild, fierce, fitfol howl. 
The cold became intense, and her litOe^feet and hands 
were fast being benumbed into insensibility. 

« It is a fearful change," muttered the child to 
herself; but still she did not fear, for she had be^i 
bom in a moorland cottage, and lived all her days 
among the hardships of the hills. " What will became 
of the poor sheep !" thought she,— *but still she scarce- 

4 
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ft ly thought of her o vn dasiger, for innoc^ce, and 
yoath^ and py, are slow to diink of aught evil befall- 
ing themselves^ and thinking benignly of all living 
things^ forget their own fear in their pity for others' 
sorrow. At last, she could no longer discern a single 
mark on the saow, either of human steps, or of sheep- 
tract, or the foot-print of a wild-fowL Suddenly, too, 
she felt out of breath and exhausted,— and, shedding 
tears for herself at last, sank down in the snow. 

It was now that her heart began to quake with 

fear. She remembered stories of shepherds lost in the 

snow^— of a mother and a child frozen to death on 

that very moor,— and, in a moment, she knew that 

shewas.to die. Bitterly did the' poor child weep, for 

death was terrible to her, who, though poor, enjoyed 

the bright little world, of youth and innocence. The 

skies of hieaven were dearer than she knew to her,— 

80 were the flowers of earth. She had been happy at 

her work,— happy in her sleep,— -happy in the kirk on 

Sabbath, A thousand thoughts had the solitary child, 

-*^md in her Qwn heart was a spring of happiness, 

pure i^d undisturbed as any fount that sparkles 'un« 

seen all the year through in some quiet nook among the 

pastoral hills. But now there was to be an end of all 

this,-..^e was to be frozen to death-.-and He there till 

the thaw might come ; and then her father would find 

her body, and carry it away to be buried in the kirk- 

yard. 

The tears were frozen on her cheeks as soon as 
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Otta^^-'tiid Mff criy had to- MMe htkA mteoglik U 
cSasp thems^ves toge^tmr, bm the thoiight of an t9cv» 
inifingktdttitirdftalIx)rdcameAcniiBl^ Then^ 

hid^ed, ihe ftMref of thM >c2igioiift child tPem cakned, 
und 1^ hemfd wIttMMit terror the plover'^ ^ailiag cry^ 
flttd (he'dd^ bMiH of the iMttem tonndiiig intlM 
^' I will tepenet the Lofd^i Fmyent.'^ Abd dta^Bfing 
|ilaid more dosdy MN^fyiid iil»r> Ae iHutfierM^ be- 
neath its ifieflfeidtmil e&mf $ '' Ck» t'other tviicfa ^«t wk 
Hrnvm, ludlo^^ be'^3riia]»ft>^.*-4hjr Magdom oi&i6j 
-^^4K;f 'will b^ dQ0« on eiMii a» ft Is in He&^ran/' £M 
hynuA aid foe^ withhi tiEtf ymd$, It cMUld iuive baaa 
of no ^viA-^ye cotild ttot sM faisr.^.'iear eadid not llear 
1^ in that iMyv^lhig d«i*kM6«, Sut tteit Ityir {in^w 
^as h<dbrd in the cefbim <)f eten^t3r>..'Mand that Uidfe 
fiinkss chid Wad lying in the snow^ beneatili the all«> 
seeing eye of Obd» 

The maiden flaying pra3red to h^ Fitther In Heaven 
•^then thought of her fathei^ on e^ailk Alas ! tll^ 
were not fiir separated ! The father was lying Ml li 
short diMance fhjin his K^ild ;.^he tdo had sank dj^wn 
in the d)fHling hivoiw, after hayings in less Aan' t^ 
hoixt, exhausted all the Strength of i%air> pity^ bopa^ 
d^spair^ and resignation) that coilld rise^ in a ftlhirt 
heart blindly seeking to^ res(^ne his only c^lld fiini 
^eatii, thinking that one despemt^ ex^ttion tnight est 
able them to perlA In eadi other's arms. Th^^tba^ 
lay, within a stone's throw of each other, while a hnge 
snow-drift was every moment piling itself nip into a 
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move iqsufiooaBteble barrier b^twcdo diefeifii^pirelit 

There wm alji this while a blaaii^ fire in th6 ^ofr- 
tage^-a white qprbad tftUe^-dad b^ds pi^pftred Cer 
jrivr fiuni]^ to lie dawn in peftoei Ye^ wM abe who 
«at tbtfein aoore to be pitied ibaii the old ttum and.tlie 
ebiid stretcfai^ upon thd feaow* ^^ I will ikH: go lo 
.^esk thetiwahAt wpiild be teiBt>ti2^ Provideiie6(«''-«iid 
wilftdly putting ottt thtf lamp of lifil. I^#i I wiUidiide 
farae^ mad pmy £m their wmte !" Theif^ tfs she kadt 
dowd^ looked ihe at the veetess fii« boimiag awi^ 4o . 
dieer^dlj> Whea idl ehe l^ved pigftt be ijmg of cekd 
---4md9 unable to bear the thought^ she shrieked odt.a 
pn^fwr, as if she mjg^t pieree the akjr up to thd Very 
throne of God^and send with it h^ oWn ilosiiraUe 
4oal to iplead before him Ar the ddiv^ranoe of her 
child and husbaadi She then fell down kk Uessed for- 
getfolaess of ail troublei in the midlt of the s<rfit3Bfy 
dieexAilness of that brigfafe-burnii^ hdarthi>-4tiid the 
,Bible;, which she had been trytng toreadih the jMuites 
^bertigoiaf^ renwuti^ clasped In her hands. 

Haniiah lice had been a servant iae mexe than 1^ 
iaop|h|i*«flnd It wad not to be thought that «h^ Iras 
not bj^vedift hear master's fkofuljr^ Spohaft^r sbefaed 
left the hoUL^ hex maelelr'e sod^ ityc^oth of abdut «^glh 
teen ^ear% i^rho h^d been idnot^ the biUs lookqig tf« 
ter theaheepi came hom^ and waiil disKppeiBted tieftid 
that bs hadlostimopiiortunky ofaetOmpanjirig Han- 
nah part ef the way to her iatb^s /cottage. Bust the 
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hour of agbt hadgone by^ and not even Ihe €cm:pemj 
of young William Grieve eould induce tlie kindJieart- 
ed daughter to delay setting out on her journey a ^sv 
minutes beyond the time prcnnised. to h^ parents. <^ I , 
do not like the night/' said WillUm^^' tihere. vitt He 
a firesh fall of snov soon^ or the wi|dl of, Gtm^^PHe 
is a liar^ for a snow doud is hanging q'^^ tj^e B»d|p« 
tree-linn^ and it may be down to :tb« Blstsk-mfose as 
soon as Hannah Lee." So be caUed hqs Inro sheep* 
dogs that had taken their {^ace u^der the l«aig-4able 
before the window> and set oulj^half i|ci joy^baltf in 
fear^ to overtake Hannah^ and see her. safely, tifff^m^e 
Black-moss. 

The snow b^;an to drift.so fiuit^ that befiirehe had 
reached the head of the glen^ them was aolUingtobe 
seen but a little bit of the wQodeo rail of the bridge 
across the Sauch-bum. William Grieve was the molt 
active shepherd in a large pastoral pari9h»-i*J]e*had oft- 
en past the night among the wintry hills fia- the sake 
of a few sheep^ and all the snow that ever fdi ionm 
heaven would not have made him turn back when 
Hannah Lee was before him; and as his terrified heart 
told him^ in imminent daiiger of being los^-^As he ad* 
▼anoed^ he felt that it was no longer a walk <^ love or 
friendship^ for which he had been glad of an excuse. 
Death stared him in .the &j^, and his young soul^ now 
beginning to feel ail the passions of youths was filkd 
-with frenzy. He had seen Hannah every day-^-'at 
the fireside— at work«^in the kirk— on holidi^s— at 
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pM^s>*-4>iitigliig supper to his aged parents — smil- 
ing and sitigitig aboat the hou^ firom tnornmg till 
n^t fSle hid often brought his own meal to him 
amdng' tilife li9)B>:.i-knd he hoW found that though lie 
hit ne^ei^H^ed^to faar abdtit loreyetc^t smilmgly 
aai ^l^ylliiy*/ Ihat he loved her t>eyonii father or 
mtfdier^oF^isb^ soul. ''1 wiH save thefe, Hannah," 
hr^crflSir^vtoi k loud «db, *^tfr lie ddvm beside thee in 
i^t^M^^-mkiA we WiK Sf6 tdgethef in dur youth." A 
^d%iy[|liihg' VSrid went by hitn; dxid the snow.flakes 
wlfai^^aa fteireely romid His head, 'that he staggered 
on^ibra M^e'itt uiteif tdindneser. 'He knew the path 
that Hannah must have taken, and went forwards 
Bli0i3Aiii^>il45Ud,<ikild'i%dp yards to 

listenfcr tf 't^ofeei He^iient Ma well-trained dogs over 
the Kncritr in all dk^«<%^6na-i^repeating to them her name, 
'''HMmah Iiee,^^Uiat the dumb animals might, in their 
«^acilrf,'l»tow foif whcM' they were searching; and 
miktfi&6k^ up kxMsiace, $xid set off to scoiir the 
moor,' he aMoiit ^believed that they knew his meaning, 
(and it iapt-obiMe^liey did,) and were eager to find in 
hjix bewSHterinent the kind maiden by whose hand 
they hAd tio oO^ %een fedt' Oftett went they off into 
the darktiesB, and ib often r^tiirned, but their looks 
showed lliftt every quest liad been in vain. Mean- 
while ^ snow was of a fearful depth, and falling 
witboul intermission or diminution. Had the young 
shepherd been ^us alone, walking across the moor on 
his onMnary business, it is probable that he might 
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luive be^ alarmed &r hi* «wii ftii6t|jr-^-£iia^ lhat» 
te qpite of all hid slreD^fth ia^d ra^ty^ he laight luMre 
milk down beneath the inckmeney of the mgfat tfid 
perifthed. Bat xiow the passioti bf his tfadi oiariedliiiB 
with supernatural strei^^ akn^^ and eaetrieitod huft 
fircMii wmith and pit&l. StiU thei« wm ne tmuie<if 
poor Himnah Teo an4 one of his dti^g at last Qsiae 
dose to his ftet^ worn out €ntirely» and a&iaid ^ kavfe 
its Bftaster--~wbiie ^tke other tvwi nnite^ and, aa die 
tb&pherd thoHf ht» probably uaabk to fbree ita traf 
out of some holJbw or through some floondsring drift. 
Then lie allat once knew that Hannafa JLtS^ was dttad 
—•and idaihed hiaiself down In the snow m a fit^ 
passion^ It was the first time that the youth hadeycr 
beensoreLy tried— *aU his hidden und uneoaseioustove 
iat the fiiir lost girl had^ewedup fircan the bottom of 
hishe«rt^--4aid iit onoe the B<de object which hiMl blessed 
his life and made hmi the lumpiest of the haj^py, was 
taken awi^ and cruelly destroyed— 00 that suUenu 
wrathful^ biffled^ and deqpiiirhig^ there he li^ vmrnsg 
his e3EistaiGe> andin too great agony to think 4tf|HC!ayer» 
*^ God/' he then thought, " has fbraaken me, and w^ 
should he thiidL on mc^ when he suiEers one so good 
and beautilujl ass Hcmnah tobefiroaen to death?" God 
thought both ef him and Haanahp— and throoi^ his 
infinite mercy forgave the sinner in hb wild turbuleoee 
of passion. William Grieve had never gcwe to btd 
without joining in prayer^-^and he revered die 3>h- 
badioday and kept it holy* Much ia &rgiv«i to tbe 



httm^Imrf^ bjr hiia wte ao fetuCiiUy ftamed it ; aiid 
GoAismak mUfw^ fo pnrdbn thr i<iv&»!frlMc& cne bimuto 
kngflesiis Mb auolhEa^ in h]filiiasll7*'^Teri tbbsgk t&kt 
bvefolrget br -nragii liis ^ewn lioflibepmg proviebdite* 
i& irdeer^bas ttdd m tk> love otM aiioCbtr««»ahd 1^- 
Uani; Jttved HJarndbi in Aap^caty, iniiooebc6y ttid tanslfai 
thai Ae AmM pcnah ww » thought 00 drandfiil, 
As^ milteiagbliy, €rad aeemed a rothlefls Mi^ksA. 
^Uo«r«.»bi0wi»*4^iow«^<>«]fcd[ drift vlb ixpSdt «f«r«i-f-ire 

|«iiDt (ffiat tte^tacfid <3oiEl ^bmtditukm m r 

j/UliidAia|rf;voanM Aciie 'vfoKft^ 
Ilk tpAmmg lj|^% IfciciM ^ms a siiddaaL ]0%nf»i u» ilie 
«r, tod be httirdtte tarliiiig «f liu «Meittd^i vfaile 
tiietneiBt hkfe^ luinied offmthci ^kiracticm eftbe 
ioiiita^«iid«kH)]fott91y joined the crj% Ittt^asnota 
iwk 0f ^ttti^NQne^w^v finget<*^»€Hr jw^^-tbut of rect)gtf» 
tkitt andiove. WiliiMii efmiig op Mm hb bed &i 
tte MoWi Imd widi hib heart kaodculg; nt hi» be^OQi 
etesM ifdaw«»» heiudiiBdhflidloti^ through the drifts^ 
inA ft gianf A strenglbi Midfett domm half dead witfi 
j^^iid tevfsor bedkte the body 1^ Haonah Lfee^ 

B^ hesatia reeolrered firtmi tibtat fit^aad lifting the 
iili tatpB^ fai his &nas^ hd hiftaed h^ lips^ and h^ 
<heehft,aEfd her forehead^and her dosed eyet^ tilli as 
hak^gaisii^ aa her ftee m ottor despwr^ her head 
t^ back oil hiaiAcmldei'^ and A 1«^ deep B%h eame 
frwi her imtoit beseiti. '* She ia yfet aliyef thank 
Qod r..««4tttd aslfafttieBlireasian kftbda lips fiir the first 



tune tfaatniglit^liefditapMg'of vonorae:- f'l md,0 
God, that thotthadft forsaken u*— I am not wortiij to 
be saved ; but let not tkis matden perish, for liie sake 
of her x>arent8, wiio have do otber child." The dift- 
tracted youth prayed to God wiA iJie same eanaef^ 
ness asif hehadbeenbeseechaigafeUow««vcatuie^iii 
whose land wasthe power of life andof /death- Tbe 
presence of the Great Being was felt by him in die 
dark and howlmg wild, and strength was imparted to 
him as to a deliverer. He beve along theftDrdi3din 
his aims, even as if «he had betfn a lamb. The sooir- 
drift Uew not— 4iie wind fell: dead*.* aa0ri><if^^imgMr, 
like tikat of an upbreakittg and di^Mfftii^ stonii, gsr 
tibered about him*t4ftis dogs barked, andjumped^ sad 
burrowed joyfoUy in tile snow— <and the youtbi strong 
in sudden hope, exdaimed, ^^ With tbe blessing of 
God, who has not deserted us in our sore distress, inil 
I carry thee, Hannah^ in my anns, and lay thee dovn 
alive in the bouse of thy fitther." At this mcoieiit 
there were no start in heaven, but «lie opened her diia 
blue eyes upon him in wbose bosom she was unooo- 
sdously lying, and said, as in a dream, f'Send the nh- 
band that ties up my hair, as a keqpsake to Wffiim 
Grieve^" '' She thinks that she is on her death4ied, 
and forgets not tiie son of her master. It is the voice 
of God that tells me she will not now die, and tbal^ 
under Mis grace, I shall be her deHverer." 

The short-lived rage of the storm was soon ova*, 
and William could attend to the beloved being on his 
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biDSoni. The warmlii of fais heart seemed to infuse life 
iiitoher's; taad as he gently pkced her feet on the 
ttofw; till lie inuffl^ her up in his phdd^ as wdil as: in 
ler.own, sh^ made ^Ul elfort to standi and. with exr 
Ireme perp^xitjr smd bewUdement faintij inquired^ 
whete tihe^^vras^ and what fearful misfortune had be- 
Miea them? 6he'was> howerer^ too weak to ivalk'; 
and a9> her yottng master carried her along, she mwr^ 
mtoeed^^^ O WStkmi what if my fetter be in the 
moor ?«-^fWtf you who need care so little about me> 
have come hit1ier> as I ^uppose^ to save my life, you 
ougr he sur^lluit mjr Mhei^ sat not within dooi» dur- 
ing fhe stotin.'- A» she spc^e it was cahn behiwi but 
the irind was i^ll alive in the upper air, and cloud, 
raek^ miat, ^and sleet, w^e a21 driraig aboot in the 
Ay. Out dbone £h* a moment tibe pallid and ghostly 
moon, through a rent in the gloom, and by tibat unoet- ' 
tanlight, cai&e slavering forward the figure of a man. ' 
'' Pather-^Father/' cried Hannah^— and his grey hairs 
▼ere already on her cheek* The barking of the dogs 
M the shouting of the yotmg shepherd had struck his 
est, as tiie sleep of death was stealing over him, and 
▼iih the last effisrt of benumbed nature, he.had roused 
liimsrif from that &tal torpor, and prest through the 
mow- wreath that had separated him from his child.' 
As yet they knew not of the danger each had endured, 
—but each judged of the other's suffering from their 
own, and fiidier and daiigfater regarded one another 
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at creilMres raKued, and faardlff ^ yi9tt TmoLed, iomaL 
defttk 

But a ftw miiiates ago> ipd Ae tlitvekiiAanbeihgV 
wik) loved each otiier so well^ and' now Ibared not W 
ci*o9s the Moor in aai^, were, aa ^kef ll|ottgiil> or 
their death-beds. Delrverance now shone u]$on tfieni 
an Vke a gentle fire, dispeSteg that pleasanit bttt ditdlf 
drowsiness; and the old man was soda aibl» to asiul 
Wflliam Grieve in leadfbg Hantiafe abong through Iht 
snow. H^ ccdonr and her warmth returned^ And her 
h>ver—- ft>r so might he weli now he caQled — -:felt hi^ 
heart gen% beating against la» sid». ViMed «a 1j^ 
heart was with gralkude to GoA, joy in her daliv^K 
anee> love to het ftlher^ and purest a,We&^n fair )m 
masteap's son, mever before had the innocent naiiw 
known what was hi^pi&ess-— ancdnevev uop» was 4^ 
to forget it. The night was now ahanost cahas, andfitft 
retamii^ to its f<»rmer beaiity-^when tile par^ mw 
the frst twinkle of the fire through the Ivw window 
of the Cottage of the Moor. They soon weveat'tlii 
garden gate — and to relieve the heart of the wiik aaA 
modier within, they talked lou^y and dieerfaliy-* 
naming eaeh other fiimiliarly, and langhiag betwen^ 
like persons who had knowQ neither danger nor dii* 
tress. 

No voice answered from within — ^no footst^ eatae 
to the door, which stood open as when the ftther had 
left it in his feu*, and now he thought with afingkt 
that his wife, feeble as she was, had been unable to 
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Mkffea^lSilftfiai^Mamm, aikd kid fidlqwed Urn imt mtQ 
the nighty never %» be borouglil kame alive. As ihef 
ham. Hwiiiah kito Ait lioiisa, tiUa ftav gaTa way to 
i|Qi8% fixr tfaero upois 1I10 hard dagp flooi; ky tha ttiCN 
ther mpou kee fiuiey aa i£ mianiarcd by aome savage 
Hour* She. waa in tha sapne deadly swooa inta whidh 
iha JiadlailavicHii het hMshaxid's depiiftitte thiae boaca 
befarew The old msai saased hee up^ and herpidse was 
•laliU->aot 'vnashee hgart . hep fine pale and sunkeiw^ 
•od bes body cold aa ice^ ^'^ I hare secoveved a dfoigh* 
ttr/* sisid the eld joma, *' bat i hseve lost a wife ;" aad 
be canded^h^, with a ^oan^ ta the bc^ on which ha 
kkkher Ufeksa body. The s^^ was too mudi for 
Hkaial^ woixn ou^ as she V[as, and who had hithesto 
beoi able ta suf^pevt herself in the delightful expecta^ 
tion 9i gladdening' her mother's heart by her safe ar« 
iival.^«»She> toot^ now swooned away> and, as she was 
phoed en the bed beside her mother, it seemed, m« 
Jksd, that death, dijpaiq[K>u^ o£ hia. prey on the wild 
MQv, had seized it m the cottage, and by the preside. 
He husband knelt down by the bed-side, and held his 
wife's icy hand in his, while WilUam Grieve, af^paSed 
sad awe-s^iciekfiny hung over his Hannah, and inward- 
V unpkved God that the oi^g^s wild adventure might 
iMit have so ghastly an end* But Hannah's youo^ 
baart soon began once more to beat, .and soon as she 
^me toher reooUectkm, she rose up with a ikee. whiter 
Aaaaahes and &^ from ^11 smiles^ as if none had ever 
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played there^and joined her fiitfaer and young xnaakarin 
tlieir eflforU to restore her mothor to life. 

It was the mercy of God that had stmck her dvwn 
to the earthy insennhle to the shrieking winda^ sod 
the fears that would otherwise have killed her* Time 
hours of that wild storm had passed over her head» sad 
she heard nothing more than if she had been asleep in 
a breathless night of the summer dew. Not enn t 
dream had touched her brain, and when she opened 
her eyes which, as she thought, had been but a mo- 
ment shut, she had scarcely time to recal to her recol- 
lection the image of her husband rushing out into the 
storm, and of a daughter tha'ein lost, till she behdd 
that very husband kneeling taiderly by her bed-side, 
and that very daughter smoothing the pillow on whidi 
her aching temples reclined: But she knew from tlie 
white stedfast countenances before her that there had 
been tribulation and deliverance, and she lodced on 
the beloved beings ministering by her bed^ as mofe 
fearfully dear to her from the unimagined da^er fixm 
which she felt assured they had been rescued by the 
arm of the Almighty. 

There is little need to speak of returning reooQeo- 
tion, and returning strength. They had all nov 
power to weep, and power to pray. The Bible had 
been lying in its place ready for worship-^and the i»r 
ther read aloud that chapter in which is narrated our 
Saviour's act of miraculous power, by which he saved 
Peter from the sea. Soon as the solemn thoughts 
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awvkfiikied by thatactof m^cysosimUartothat which 
had rescued themaelv^s from death had aubsided^ and 
diey had all risen up&om prayer^ they gathered thasi* 
fdLyef in gratitude round the little table which bad 
stood ao many hours spread*<*4md eidiausted na^re 
waa strengthened and restored by a frugal and simple 
meal partaken of in silent thankfulness. The whols 
story of the night was then calmly recited-wmd when 
thl^ TooQim heard how the stripling had followed her 
aweet Hannah into the storm^ and borne her in bis 
arms through a hundred drifted heaps— and then look* 
ed upon her in her pride, so young, so inncicent, and 
so beautiful, she knew, that were the child mdeed to 
become an orphan, there was One, who, if there was 
ei&er trust in lyiture, or truth in reli^on, would 
guard and cherish her all the days of her life. 

It was not nine oTclock when the storm came down 
from Glen Scrae upon the Black-moss, and now in a 
pause of silence the elodk staruck twelve. Within 
Ihese three hours William and Hannah had led a lift 
of trouUe said of joy, that had enlarged and kindled 
iJieir hearts within them— -4nd they felt that hence- 
forth they were to live wholly for each other's sakes. 
His lore was the proud and exulting love of a deliver- 
er who, under Providence, had saved from the frost 
and the snow, the innocence and the beauty <^ which 
his young passionate heart had been so desperately 
enamoured— and he now thought of his own Hannah 
Lee «ver more moving about in his fiither^s house, not 
as a f,ervant, but as a daughter--and when some few 
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happy years had gone by^ his own most beautiful and 
most Wing wife. The innocent maiden still called 
him her young master— but was not ashamed of the 
holy affection which she now kiiew that she had long 
felt for the fearless youth on whose bosom she had 
thought herself dying in that cold and miserable 
moor. Her heart leapt within her when she heard 
her parents bless him by his name— and when he took 
her hand into his before them^ and vowed before diat 
Power who had that night saved them firom the snow^ 
that Hannah Lee should ere long ]^e his wedded wife 
— she wept and sobbed as if her heart would break in 
a fit of strange aud insupportable happiness. 

The young shepherd rose to bid them farewell— <• 
** My father will think I am lost^" said he^ with a 
grave smile> ^' and my Hannah's mother knows what 
it is to fear for a child." So nothing was said to de- 
tain him^ and the family went with him . to the door. 
The skies smiled as serenely as if a storm had never 
swept before the stars— the moon was sinking from 
her meridian^ but in cloudless splendour — and the hol- 
low of the hills was hushed as that of heaven. . Dan- 
ger there was none over the placid night-scene—the 
happy youth soon crossed the £lack-moss>now perfectly 
still — and^ perhaps^ just as he was passings with a 
shudder of gratitude^ the very spot where his sweet 
Hannah Lee had so nearly perished^ she was lying 
down to sleep in her innocence^ or dreaming of one 
now dearer to her than all on earth but her parents. 



I.. 
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THE ELDER'S DEATH-BED. 



It was on' a fierce and howling winter day that I 
was crossing the dreary moor of Auchindown^ on my 
way to the Manse of that parish, a solitary pedestrian. 
The snow, which had been incessantly falling for a 
week past, was drifted into beautiful but dangerous 
wreaths, ffur and wide, over the melancholy expanse-* 
and the scene kept visibly shifting before me, as the 
strong wind that blew from every point of the com* 
pass struck the dazzling masses, and heaved them up 
and down in endless transformation. There w^s some- 
thing inspiriting in the labour with which, in the 
buoyant strength of youth, | forced my way throi^h 
the storm — and I could not but enjoy those gleamings 
of sunlight that ever and anon burst through some un- 
expected opening in the sky, and gave a character of 
eerfulness, and even warmth to the sides or summits 
the stricken hills. Sometimes the wind stopt of a 
Iden, and then the air was as silent as the snow-^ 
a murmur to be heard from spring or stream, now 
**^ozen up over those high moorlands. As the mo* 



mentary cessations of the sharp drift allowed my eyes 
to look onwards and around, I saw here and there up 
the little opening valleys, cottages just visible beneath 
the black stems of their snow-covered clumps of trees, 
or beside some snudl spot of green pasture kept open 
for the sheep* These intimations of life and happiness 
came delightfully to me in the midst of the desolation ; 
and the barking of a dog, attending some Shepherd in 
his quest on the hiU, put fresh vigour into my limbs, 
telting mft that, lonely aa I seemsd to be^ I was sur- 
Mttnded by eheerfiil though unseen company, and that 
I WM tiot the only wandtrer over the snow»« 

As I ti^alked along} my mind was insensibly filled 
widi a atowd of ptoasant fntages of rural winter4ife, 
that hAptd fise gladly Oiwwrds over many males ef 
tttoois I thought of the «e^i:« but cheerfid labours (^ 
the baf^^«-lh« m^idiiig of ftrm-gear by the &reiide— 
tiife wheel t^utied by the ^mk of old age, lees for gm 
than us a tlnifty paathne^-^^this skilful )Hiother> making 
** Auhl okea k>ok tmsM as weePs the neV.«'-the bal- 
M ttneonscioiisly lii&Metied to by the ftmOy all b^syat 
theism amn ttste twaai ilie sii^gi&g maiden.-.-die old 
tti|di)!kinary tale told by eome wayfarer hosfHtably 
hOiDMpd tOl Ihe stfiMu shouM blow by— 4he unexpected 
fbft 1^ neighbour kjia need or friendship-Mmr the lR>ot* 
ilep of hfvist iuidefteit«d by snow^^ifts that Imve bu- 
ried tip his flt<:ks,s«i4mt above all, I tiiought of those 
hbitts ^ reygious worship thai have noat yet escaped 
Ami the ^miMtie Itle of tile Peasantry of Seotlmd^ 
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of th« soond of ptalms that the dcpA of mow eftWlQt 
dMdfln to the cor of Him to whom they ere flhimiid**>> 
and of that saUime 8«bbath«keeping whic^^ 00 ivyk 
too tempeftuous fixr the kirk, changes the oottejie of 
the Shqiherd into the Temple of QocL 

With such glad and peaceful images ia my hearti I 
travelled along that dreary moor, with 4ie eotflnig 
wind in my &cb, and my feet sinking in the ano'ir, ee 
sliding on the hard blue ice beneath it-«-es eheerfti)lj 
as I ever walked in the dewy warmth of a summer 
morning, tiuroiigh fields of firagranee and of flowers. 
And now I could discern, within half an hoar's waBi, 
before me, the spire of the church, dose to wfaidi stood 
Ae Manse of my aged friend and bene&ctor. My heart 
burned within me as a sudden gleam of stormy sun*! 
light tipt it with fire— «nd I felt, at that moment, an 
tnejEpressible sense of the sublimity of the ehancter of 
that grey-headed Shej^ierd who had, for tittf years, 
•bode in the wilderness, keeping togedicr his. own 
happy little flock. 

As I was ascending a knoll, I saw befbre me* on 
horatback an old man, with his long whke hairs foesttan 
against Us face, who nevertheless advanced wtdi n 
cahn countenance against the hurricane* It was no 
other than my fathof, of whom I had been tihinking^^* 
for my fittfaer had I called htm for many years-^and 
for many years my father had he trdy been. My 
surprise at meeting him on such a meor^MHm audi a 
day, was but momentary, for I knew (hat he was a 
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Shepherd who cared not for the winter's wrath. As 
he stopped to take my hand kindly into'his^ and to 
give his blessing to his long^-expected visitor, the 
wind fell calm — ^the whole fitce of the sky was soften- 
ed, and brightness, like a smile, went over the bludb- 
ing and crimsoned snow. The very elements seemed 
then to respect the hoary-head of fourscore— 4Uid after 
our first greeting was over, when I looked around, in 
my affection, I felt how beautiftd was winter. 

'* I am going/' said he, ^* to visit a man at the point 
of death — a man whom you cannot have forgoden— - 
whose head will be missed in the kirk next Sabbath by 
all my congregation— -a devout man, who feared God 
all his days, and whom, on this awful trial, God will 
assuredly remember. I am going, my son, to the 
Hazel-Glen." 

I knew well in childhood that lonely farm-house, fK) 
fiir off among the beautiful wild green hiUs— -and it 
was not likely that I had forgotten the name of its 
possessor. For six years' Sabbaths I had seen the 
Eldkr in his accustomed place beneath the pulpit— 
and, with a sort of solemn fear, ha,d lodced on his 
jted£s»t countenance during sermon, psalm, and prayer. 
On returning to the scenes of my infancy, I now met 
the Pastor going to pray by his death-bed— ^md with 
the privil^e which nature gives us to behold, even in 
their last extremity, the loving and the beloved, I 
turned to accompany him to the house of sorrow, re- 
lignaiion, and death 
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• And now^ for the first time^ I observed, walking 
dose to the ftet of. his hcnrse, a.litde boy of about ten 
years of age, who kept frequently looking up in the 
Pastor's &cei with his blue eyes bathed Jn tears. A 
diangeful expression of grief, hope, and despair, made 
ahnost pale cheeks, that otherwise were blooming in 
health and beauty, «-and. I recognized, in the small 
r jGsatures. and smooth forehead of childhood, a resem- 
blance to the aged man whom we understood was now 
lying on his death-bed. /^ They had to send his 
grandson for me through the snow, mere child as he 
is," said the Minister to me, looking tenderly on the 
boy; ^' but; love makes the young heart bold — and 
there is One .who tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb." I again looked on the fearless child with 
his rosy cheeks, blue eyes, and yellow hair, so un- 
like grief or sorrow, yet now sobbing aloud as his 
heart would break. '^ I do not fear but that my grand- 
&ther will yet recover, soon as the Minister hjis said 
.one single prayer by his bed-side« I had no hope, or 
little, as I was running by myself to the Manse over 
hill after hill, but I am full of hopes now that we are 
together ; and oh ! if God suffers my grand&ther to 
recovar, I will lie awake all the long winter njghts 
tblessing him for his mercy. I will rise up in the 
.middle of the darkness, and pray to him in the cold 
on my naked knees !" and here his' voice was choked, 
while he kept his eyes fixed, as if fot consolation and 
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«a0oiinig«nwnt^ on the wokmn and pitgring ewttle- 
tuttiM cf the kiiid4iMrted piotit Old BCaa. 

W* ioon kft the iii«iii^r<»d^ mid itriick off tfamo^ 
Aceniiry thiit^ oov)«red as it was wiHi the bnrildeting 
ntmaiw, I fiomatimet dimly and somoliniM vividly r^ 
mettboMd; our little guide keeping ever a ebovt di*- 
tmoe befoire o% end with a eegodty Iflce that of in- 
et&ioi> dbowiagiie ovat oevmei of '^likli no trace wm 
vi^bk> aav^ oeoeeknelly hie own li^Ie IboUprix^ m 
he had been httrryjng to the Manee^ 

After oroMdng^ for eeveral mUee> nioiMe> and fiiosee 
rivulet, ai^ drifted hoQow^ with here and there tiie 
H^ of a etonmwall peeping tiuN)i^h the «iow> or Ait 
more visible cirde of a eheep^bught, We descended 
into the HaaeUGkn, and saw bi^oro us tlie soUtvy 
house <^ tlie dying Elder. 

A gleam of daye gone by came suddetdy over my 
soul. The last tane tfa«t I had be^ in this Glen was 
on a day of June, fifteoi years before, a holiday, the 
birth-day of the king. A troop of laughing sdiodk 
boysi Jheaded by our bmign Paster, *we danoedfover 
the eonny httm, mA startled tibe linnets from their 
nests «m«og the 3feliow broom. Auatei« as seemed to 
us the ELMft'a SabbattiNfoce when sitting in the kirie, 
we sobool-boys knew Uiat it had its wedc«d^ smOss 
•^andVe £eWron the winge of joy to oar annual Fes- 
tival of ^Qur^ and cream m the ftrrnhhoase of that 
little aylvM world/ We njoioed in the iflowei« and 
the leavefi^^of that long, that interminable summer-day ; 
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iiMvmmatj urtm with our boyish hearts from June to 
June; and the sound of diat sweet name, ^' HaseU 
GIcd/' c^ten came upon us at our tasks, and brou^t 
too brightly into the scfaoid-room die pastoral imagery 
of that mktli&l soiitade. 

As we now slowly approached the cottage, through 
ideep sliow-drift, whidi the distress wiltun had pre* 
viented the househcdd firom removing, we saw, peeping 
ontfrnm the -door, brothers and sisters <tf onr little 
guide, who quickly disappeared, aend then their mo^ 
ther diowed herself in their stead, expressing, by her 
raised eyw and arms foided across her breast, how 
IhankM she was to see, at Jast, the Pastor beloved in 
joy and trusted in trouble. 

Soon as the renendik Old Man dismouirted from 
^ hb hovse, our active little guide' led it away into the 
inunUe ttabte) and we entered the cottsge. Not a 
soand was heard but the ticking of the dock. The 
oHEdnon, who had silently wdLcomed us at the door, 
led us, with aiqipressed sighs and a &oe stained widi 
weeing, iafto her fiiBtfa«r's siek-room, which even hi 
ttait tone of aore distrfeas was as orderly as if heaM 
had blessed the house. I could not help remarking 
some 'Old^o^una ornaments ca ihe dunmeppiece-— and 
in Aa-^^iaidfnv wns an «ver4ih)wing rose-tree, tihat ali» 
mast tomkBA the lowly roof, and farigfatened that end 
of the vpartment with its btosaoms. Tfae«e was aani&- 
tinigtastefiii in die simple funutove ; aniKt seemed 
as if grief covld not deprive the hand of tfailt matron 
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of its careftd elegance. Sickness^ almost hqpdess sidi- 
ness^ lay there^ surrounded with the same cheerfiil 
and beautiful objects which health had loved ; and she, 
who had arranged and adorned the apartment in her 
happiness^ still kept it from disorder and decay in her 
aorrow. 

With a gentle hand she drew the curtain <^ the bed, 
and there, supported by pillows as white as the snow 
that lay without, reposed the Dying £lder. It was 
plain that the hand of God was upon him, and that his 
days on the earth were ntunbered. 

He greeted his Minister with a £unt smile, and a 
slight inclination of the head— -for his daughter had so 
raised him on the pillows, that he was almost sitting 
up in his bed. It was easy to see that he knew him- 
self to be dying, and that his soul was prepared for the^ 
great change ; — ^yet, along with the solenm resignatioo 
of a Christian who had made his peace with God and 
his Saviour, there was blended on his white and sunk- 
en countenance an expression of habitual re veraace 
for the minister of his faith--«nd I saw that he could 
not have died in peace without that comforter to pray 
by his death-bed. 

A few words sufficed to tell who was the stranger— 
and the dying man^ blessing me by name, hdd out to 
me his cold shrivelled hand in token of recognition. 
I took my seat at a small distance from the bed-side, 
and left a closer station for those who were more dear. 
The Pastor sat down near his head— 4md by the bed> 
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hanuig on it with gentle hands^ stood that, matron^ his 
daaghter-in-law ; a figure; that would have graced 
and sainted a higher dwdling, and whose native, beauty 
was now more touching in its grief. But Religion up- 
hdd her whom nature was bowing down; not now 
for the first tune were the lessons taught by her &ther 
to be put into practice, for I saw that she was clothed 
in de^ mourning— ^and she behaved like the daughter 
of a man whose life had not been only irreproachable 
but lofty^ with fear and hope fighting desperately but 
silently in the core of her pure and pious heart. 
While we thus remained in silence^ the beaiiti^ 

boy, who, at the risk of his life, had brought the 

 

Minister of Religion to the bedrside of his beloved 
grandfather, softly and cautiously opened the door, 
and, with the hoar-frost yet unmelted on his bright 
glistering ringlets, walked up to the pillow, evidently 
no stranger there. He no longer sobbed — ^he no long- 
er wept— >for hope had risen strongly within, his in- 
nocent heart, froQi the consciousness of love so fear- 
lessly exerted, and from the presence of the Holy Man 
in whose prayers he trusted^ as in the intercession of 
some superior and heavenly nature. There he stoodj 
still as an iviage in his grand&ther's eyes, that> in their 
'dimness, fell upon him with delight. Yet, happy as 
Was the trusting child, his .heart was devoured by fear 
— ^and he looked as if one frord might stir up the flood 
of tears that had subsided in his heait. As he crossed 
I the dreary and; dismal moors^ he had thoii^t of a 
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corpse, a thTood, and a grave; he liad been in iWPfer, 
lest death should strike in his absenoe the old mtfi, 
with whose grey hairs he had so often played; but 
now he raip him alive, and felt that death waa not sble 
to tear him away from the claq>s and links and fet- 
ters of his granddiild's embracing love. 

'' If the storm do not abate/' said the side man, 
after a pause, *' it will be hard for my friends to csny 
me over the drifts to the kurk«yard." Tins suddea 
approach to the grave, struck, as with a bar of ice, the 
heart of the loving boy — and with a Icmg deep sigh, 
he fell down with his face like ashes on the bed, while 
the old man's palsied right hand had just strength to 
lay itself upon his head. " Blessed be thou, my little 
Jamie, even for his own name's sake who died for os 
on the tree!" The mother, without terror, but with sn 
averted face, lifted up her loving-hearted boy, now h 
a dead fainting-fit, and carried him into an adjoiniDg 
room, where he soon revived : but that child and that 
old man were not to be separated ; in vain was he ask- 
ed to go to his brothers and nsters; pale, breatUeMi 
and shivering, he took his place as before, with eysB 
fixed on his grandfather's &u», b«it neither weeing 
nor uttering a word. Tenx»r had froieen up the blood 
of Jiis heart ; but his were now the only dry ejres m 
tlieroom; and the Pastor himself wept, albeit tlie grief 
«f fourscore is seldom vei%^ in tears. 

'* God has be^n gracious *to me, a rinner," eud Ihe 
^ying nMm. « During thirty years that I have been 
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jm Eider in y<nst Kirk, never haire I miftsed sitting 
ditt-e one Sabbidi. When the nuyther of my children 
was taken firom me^^it was on a Tuesday she died — 
and on Saturday she was buried. We «tood together 
when my Alice was let down into the narrow house 
made for all living. On the Sabbath I joined in the 
public worship of God — she Ccnnmanded me to do so 
the night before she went ttway. I could not join in 
&e psaim that Sabba^^ fbr her voice was not in the 
throng. Her grave was covered up^ and grass and 
flowers grew there; so was my heart; but Thou, 
whom, through the blood of Christ, I hope to see this 
idght in Bsradise, knowest, that from that hour to 
Ais day never have I forgotteai Thee !" 

The old man ceased speaking— «and his grandchild, 
now able to endure the scene, for strong passion is its 
ovin support, glided softly to a little table, and bring- 
ing a cup in which a cordial had been mixed, held it 
in his small soft hands to his grandfather's lips. He 
drank, and then said, *^ Come closer to me, Jamie, and 
kiss me for thine own and thy father's sake ;" and as 
the child fondly pressed his rosy lips on those of his 
grandfather, so -^ite and withered, the tears fell over 
aU tile old man*« face, and Umsq trickled down on the 
golden head of Ae diiid at last sobbing in his bosom. 

V Jamie, thy own father has f<»gotten thee in thy 
in&ncy, wad me in my ol Age ; but, Jamie, foi^et not 
^tMm diy fttho- nor thy inellier, fbr that diou ksiowest 
and ftdeat is the c<miiiian£haent of God/' 
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The broken-hearted boy could give no reply. He 
had gradually stolen doser and closer unto the old lov- 
ing man^ and now was lyings worn out with sotfow, 
drenched and dissolved in tears^ in his gran^ather's 
bosom. His mother had sunk down on her knees, and 
hid her fkce with her hands. ^^ Oh I if my husband 
knew but of this— he would never^ never desert his 
dying &ther r'.juid I now knew that the Elder was 
praying on his de«th*bed for a disobedient and wicked 
son. 

At this a&ctuig time the minister took the Family- 
Bible on his knees, and said, " Let us sing to the praise 
and glory of God, part of the fifteenth Psalm," and he 
read, with a tremulous and broken voice, those beau- 
tiful verses : 



Within thy tabemade, Lord, 

Who shall abide with thee ? 
And in thy high and holy hill 

Who shall a dweller be ? 
The man that walketh uprightly. 

And worketh righteousness, 
And as he thinketh in his heart, 

So doth he truth express. 
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The small congr^ration sung the noble hymn of the 
Psalmist to " Plaintive martyrs, worthy of the name." 
The dying man himself, ever and anon, joined in the 
holy music— and when it feebly died away on his 
quivering lips, he continued still to follow the tune 
with the motion of his withered hand, and eyes de- 
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TOttdy and humbly lifted up to Heaven. Nor was the 
sweet voice of his loving grandchild unheard ; as if 
the strong fit of deadly passion had dissolved in the 
music, be sang with a sweet and silvery voice that to 
a passer by had seemed that of perfect happiness — a 
hynm sung in joy upon its knees by gladsome child^ 
hood before it Bew out among the green hills^ to quiet 
labour or gleesome play. As that sweetest voice came 
from the bosom of the old man^ where the singer lay 
in affection, and blended with his own so tremulous, 
never had I felt so affectingly brought before me the 
beginning and the end of life, the cradle and the 
grave. 

Ere the psalm was yet over, the door was opened, 
and a tall fine-looking man entered, but with a lower- 
ing and dark countenance, seemingly in sorrow, in 
misery, and remorse. Agitated, confounded, and awe- 
strudc by the melancholy and dirge-like music, he sat 
down on a chair— and looked with a ghastly face to* 
wards his father's death-bed. When the psahn ceased, 
the Elder said with a solemn voice, '^ My son— thou 
art come in time to receive thy father's blessing. May 
the remembrance of what will happen in this room, 
before the morning again, shine over the Hazel-Glen, 
win thee firom the error of thy ways. Thou art here 
to witness the mercy of thy God and thy Saviour, 
whom thou hast forgotten." 

The Minister looked, if not with a stern, yet with 
an upbraiding countenance, on the young man who 
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had not recovered hit speech^ and said^ '^ William I finr 
three years past your shadow has not darkened the 
door of the House of God. They who fear not the 
thunder^ may tremble at the still small yoic&«-now is 
the hour for repentanc&-*that your fathei^s spirit may 
carry up to Heaven tidings of a contrite soul saved from 
the company of sinners !" 

The young man, widn much effort, advanced to the 
bed-aide, and at last found voice to say, '^ Father — I 
am not without the affections of nature—and I hur- 
ried home soon as I heard that £be Minister had been 
seen riding towards our house. I hope that you will 
yet recover — and if I have ever made you unhappy, I 
ask your forgiveness— for though I may not think as 
yon do on matters of religion, I have a human heart 
Father ! I may have been unkind, but I am not cmeL 
I ask your forgiveness." 

'' Come nearer to me, William ; kned down by the 
bed-^de, and let my hand find €be head of my bdov* 
ed son — ^for blindness Is coming £i8t upon me. Then 
wert my first-bom, and thou art iny only living sob. 
All thy brothers and sisters are lying in the duirdh** 
yard, beside her whose sweet fiice thine own, William, 
did once so much resanfale. Long wert thou the joy^ 
the pride of my soul— 4iye, too much the pride, for theve 
was not in all the parish such a man, such a aon, as 
my own William. If thy heart has since been changed, 
God may inspire it again with r^^ht thoogbts. Could 
I die for thy sake— conld I pvrcfaase thy salvatioo 

11 
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with the ott^ounng d thy father's blobcl— but t)us 
the Son of God has done for thee, who hast denied him I 
I have sozel J wept for thee— aye^ William^ when there 
was none near me-^ven as David wept fcnr Absalom 
^&r thee^ my son^ my son J" 

A long deep groan was the only reply; but the 
whole body of the kneeling man was convulsed ; and 
it was easy to aee his sufferings, his contrition . his re* 

er vc^ccy and austerer countenance than were natural** 
to him, ''Know you whose hand is now lying on 
your rebellious head ? But what signifies the w<»d &- 
ther to him who has denied God^ the Father of us all?" 
" Oh ! press him not so hardly/' said the weeping 
wife> coming forward from a dark comer of the room^ 
where she had tried to conceal herself in grief, fear, 
and shame ; '' i{)axie, oh ! spare my husband— -he has 
ever been kind to pe ;" and with that she knelt down 
beside him, with her long, soft, white arms mournful- . 
ly and affectionately laid across his neck. '' Go thou, 
likewise^ my sweet little Jamie," said the Elder, " go 
even out of my bosom^ and kneel down beside thy 
&ther and thy mother, so that I may bless you all at 
once, and with one yearning prayer." The child did 
as that solemn voice commanded^ and knelt down 
somewhat timidly by his &th^'s side ; nor did that 
unhappy man decline encircling with his arm the 
child too much neglected^ but still dear to him as his 

K 
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own Uoody ni spite of the deadenuig and debasing 
influence of infidelity. ' 

^'Pttt ihe Word of God into the hands of my son, 
and let him read al<md to his dying fiidier the SSdi, 
26th^ and 27th verses of the eleyenth cdiapter of the 
GoBpel acoording to St Jckau" The Pastor went up 
to tilie kneders> and> with a voice of pity, oondoknos^ 
and pardon, said, '^ There was a time when none, 
William, ooidd read iJte Bcripturea better than oooldst 
tibou^-*caa it be that the son of my fiiend hath ibigot* 
ten the lessons of his youth ?" He had not fi>rgotten 
thetti«-^^ere was no need for the repentuit sioner to 
lift up his eyes from the bednnde. The sacred stream 
of the Gospel had worn adiannel in his heart, and the 
waters were again flowing. With a choked voice he 
said, *' Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection and 
the life :' he that believedi in me> though he were 
dead, yet shall he live : And whosoever liveth, and be- 
lieveth in me, shall never die* Believest thou this ? 
She saitii unto him. Yea, Lord : I believe that &ou 
art the Christ, the Son of God, whidi should come in- 
to the world." 

'^ That is not an unbeliever's voice," said the dying 
man triun^hantly ; nor, William, hast thou an un- 
believ^s heart. Say that thou b^evest in what thou 
hast now read, and thy fether will die happy !" « I 
do believe; and as thou fbrgivest me, so may I be for- 
given by my Father who is in heaven:" 

U 
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The Elder seemed like a man sudd^y inspired 
with a new life. His faded eyes kindled— his pale 
cheeks glowed — ^his palsied hands seemed to wax 
strong— and his voice was clear as that of manhood in 
its prime. ^' Into thy hands^ Oh God^ I commit my 
spirit" — And so sayings he gendy sunk back on his 
pillow; and I thought I heard a sigh. There was 
then a long deep silence^ and the father^ and mother 
and child| rose from thdur knees. The eyes of us all 
were tamed towards the white pladd &ce of the 
Figure now stretched in everlaiting rest ; and without 
lamentations^ save the silent kunentations of the re* 
signed soal> we stood around the Dbath«bsd of ths 
Eldbr. 
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How beautiM to the eye and to the heftrt rise up, 
^ a pa£(toral region, the green silent hillB fVom the 
diasohring snow-wreaths that yet linger at their 1^ ! 
A few warm sunny days, and a few breezy and melt- 
ing nights, have seemed to create the sweet season of 
Spring out of the Winter's bleakest desolation. We 
can scarcely believe that such brightness of verdure 
could have been shrouded in the snow, blending it- 
self, as it now does, so Vividly with the deep blue of 
heaven. With the revival of nature our own souls fed 
restored. Happiness becomes milder->-4neeker— and 
richer in pensive thought; while sorrow catches a 
feint tinge of joy, and reposes itself on the quietness 
of earth's opening breast Then is youth rejoicing- 
manhood sedate^— and old age resigned. The child 
shakes his gdden curls in his glee— -he of riper life 
hails the coming year with temperate exultation, and 
the eye that has been touched with dimness, in the ge- 
neral spirit of delight forgets or fears not the shadoivs 
bf the grave. 
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On such a vernal day as this did we^, who had visit- 
ed the Elder on his death*bed^ walk together to his 
house in the Hazel-Glen^ to accompany his body to 
the place of burial. On the night he died it seemed 
to be the dead of Winter. On the day he was buried 
it seemed to'b€l the birth of Spring* The old Pastor 
and I were alone for a. while as we pursued our path 
up the glen, by the banks of the little bum. It had 
Reared itself off firpm the jmdted snow^ and ran, so 
p^upid. a ra^e>..that every stpi)e ai^d pelible was visi- 
bly init^ y;eUo w chanoLel. The, wiUows^ tjie aldersy and 
the.bircbi^s^ tjie. ;ffurest lu^ th^ earliest of cmr native 
hill trees, se^p^edL almost tiiigfd with a verdant light, 
as if they were, budding ; and beneath them, here and 
there, peeped out, as in the pleasure of new existeneei 
the prip^rose lonely, or in little families and ft)cks« 
The bee 1^ i^Qt yet yentur^ to leave his cell, yet the 
flowers reininde^ Jpp^ of his murmic*, .A few insects 
were dancing in the air, and here and there some little 
moodand l;>i]:d, touched at the heart with the warm 
sunny cljian^, was piling his love-sweet song among 
the braeg^ . It was just such |i day as a graive medita* 
tive Toaxk, lik^ him we were about to inter, would hav 
chos^i to walk over his farm in rcitigious contentment 
with his lot. That was the thought that. entered the 
Pastcnr's heart, as we paused to enjoy one btighter gleam 
of the sun in a little meadow-field of peculiar beauty. 
^* This is the last day of the week— and on tliat day 
often did the Elder walk through this little happy 
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kingdcxn of his own^ with some of his grandchildr^i 
beside and around him, and often his Bible in his 
hand. It is^ you feel^ a solitary jda€e-««U the vale is 
one sedusion— and often have its quiet bounds been a 
place of undisturbed meditation and prayer." 

We now came in sight of the cottage, and beyond 
it the termination of the Glen. There the high hills 
came sloping gentiy down; and a little waterfall, 
in the distance, gave animation to a scene iji perfect 
repose. We were now joined by various small par- 
ties coming to the ^neral tiirough openings among 
the hills ; all sedate, but none sad, and every greeting 
was tiiat of kindness and peace. The Elder had died 
full of years ; and tiiere was no need why any out of 
his own household should weep. A long life of piety 
had been beautifiilly closed ; and, therefi>re, we were 
all going to commit the body to the earth, assured, as 
far as human beings may be so assured, that the soul 
was in Heaven. As the party increased on our ap^ 
preach to the house, there was even cheerj^ilneas 
among us. We spoke of the early and bright promise 
of Spring—of the sorrows and the joys of otiier &mi- 
lies«— of marriages and births-^if tile new schoolmas- 
ter«»of to-morrow's Sabbatii. There was no topic of 
which, on any common occasion, it might have been 
fitting to speak, diat did not now perhaps occupy 
for a few moments, some one or other of tiie group, 
till we found ourselves ascending the greea sward be- 
fore the cottage, aiid stood below tiie bare branches of 
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the sycamores. Then we were all silent^ and^ after a 
short pause^ rererently entered into the house of death. 

At the door the Son received us with a calm> hum- 
ble^ and untrpabled fmce; and in his manner towards 
tlie old Mimster> there was something that could not 
be misunderstood, expressing penitence, gratitude, and 
resignatidn. We all sat down in the large kitchen ; 
and the Son decently received each person at the door, 
and showed him to his place. There were some old grey 
lieads— more becoming grey— 4md many bright in 
manhood and youth. But the same solemn hush was 
over them all ; and they sat all bound together in one 
uniting and assimilating spirit of devotion and faith. 
Wine and bread was to be teat round-^but the Son 
looked to &e old Minister, who rose, lifted up his witji- 
ered hand, and began a blessing and a prayer* 

There was so much composure and stillness in the 
old man's attitude, and soynething so affecting in his 
vcice, tremulous and brokoi, not in grief but age, 
that no sooner had he begun to pray, than every heart 
and every breath at once were hushed. All stood mo- 
tionless, nor could one eye abstain from that placid and 
patriarchal countenance, with its closed eyes, and long 
silvery hair. There was nothing sad in his words, 
but they were all humble and solemn, and at times 
#ven joyfiil in the kindling spirit of piety and fluth* 
Hie spoke of the dead man's goodness as imperfect in 
the eyes of his Great Judge, but such, as we were 
taught^ might lead, through intercession, to the king* 
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dom of hesven. Migkt tbe bksnng dF God, he pray- 
ed, which had 90 long rested oa the hcadnow cefined^ 
not forsake that of him wh« was nnfw toibd tte fiili^r 
of this house. There was ma m  m ore joy». mm ware 
tcid, IB hesT^ over ^ene smner that repealedi^^ihtfi. 
over ninety and nine just persons whidk oeed^ne re« 
pentanoe. Fennsntfy, too^ and tCDdeiiy> didtibe old 
man ptay for her^ in her silent^^bamber^ wiH^hadlosk. 
so kind a parent, and for all the little ehUdven roond her 
kDees. Nor did he end his prayer without sonie dSsi*^ 
ejetitohis own grey ludr%andtotheappv<MKhingday. 
qfx which many then present would attend his- boriaL 
, Judt as he ceased to speaks one solitary edied^eeb 
wae heard^ and all ejres tamed kindly round ta a little 
boy who was standing by the side of the Elder's Soii» 
Restored once more to his own fathei^s lore, im heart 
had been insensibly filled wldi peace since the old 
man's death. The retrnming tendemesa of > the livings 
came in place <^ that of the diead, and-tiie child yeaiiH 
ed towards hiefiither qdw with a stronger sfection, nte» 
lieved at last from all his fear. He had been' snffiared. 
to Mt an hour eadi day beside the bed on whieh his: 
grandfiilfaer lay shrouded^ and hrfaad gotreeoneiledto 
the cold^ but silent and happy looka^ deatb ' HiB aM>» 
ther and his Bibte told him to obey God widiotttrtpin-^ 
ing in all things ; and the child did so with perfbct 8in»* 
plicity. One sob had found its way at the dose of that 
pathetic prayer ; but the tears that bathed his glirten* 
ing cheeks were far different from those tiiat> on the 
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Akj and night of -his grandlktber's decease^ had burst 
frloi theag«flB3r of -a breaking heart. The old Minis^ 

 

tec'iaid fab hfind sileatiy upon hia golden head>— there 
wmat B»nienta»j nniHninr of kindness and pity over 
ibBitaai***Ao child waa-pacified-— and again aU was 
repaa»alidfieace4 

*iA) scbefc Yoioe aaid that all was ready> said the acta 
aad> the tsaaiste^ led the way reverently out into the 
opeoiimu- > The- bier stood before the docn*, and was 
lifted, aigwly vcp witli its iteble paU. Silently each 
nvDiirQer'tfiokhifl place. The sun was shining plea- 
8a]itly» ixd a genlie breese passing through the syca- 
nijSKe^jihaok down the glittering rain-drops upon the 
folmal veiv^ The nnall processidn^ with an insane- 
tiTejpjrit>> began to move along ; and as I cast v^ my 
eyea^tb tdke/a £ireWdl look of that beautiful dwelling, 
now finally left by him who ao long had blessed it^ I 
saw at ^: bdf open lattice of the little bed-room win- 
dow.abov»,< the pale weeping face of that stainless ma- 
troD^ivho was taking her last pasfii<Hiate farewell of 
the-axMxrtal rwrnins of her fiitfaer^ now slowly receding 
frotniher toihe quiet .field of graves. 

We proceeded along the edges of the hills^ and 
aloQ^ l]ie meadow-^ldsy crossed the old wooden-bridge 
over the hnro, now widening in its course to the plain^ 
aBd in an hour of pensive silence, or pleasant talk, we 
fonnd ourselves entering, in a closer body, the litde 
gate^^way of the church-yard. To the tolling of the 
bell we mcfved. across the green mounds, and arrimged 
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imrselvef > according to the jdan and ord^ which our 
feelings suggested, around the bier and its natural 
supporters. There was no delaj. In a few minutes 
the Elder was laid among the mould of his forefii^henf, 
in their long*ago chosen spot of rest One b j (me 
the people dropt away^ and none were left by the new 
made grave but the Son and his little Boy, the Paa- 
tor and myself. As yet nothing was said^ and in that 
pause I looked around me^ over tiie sweet burial- 
ground. 

Each tombstone and grave over whidb I had often 
walked in boyhood^ arose in my memory, as I looked 
stedfastLy upon their long-forgotten inscriptions; and 
many had since then been erected. The whole cha- 
racter of the place was still simple and unostentatious, 
but from the abodes of the dead, I could see that there 
had been an improvement in the condition of the liv- 
ing. There was a taste visible in their decorations, 
not without mudi of native feeling, and occasionally 
something even of native grace* If there was any 
other inscription than the name and age of the poor 
inhabitants below, it was in general some short text 
of Scripture ; for it is most pleasant and soothing to 
the pious mind, when bereaved of friends, to corn- 
memorate them oli earth by some touching expression, 
taken from that Book, which reveals to them a life in 
Heaven. 

There is a sort of gradation, a scale of forgetfulness, 
in a country church-yard, where the processes of na- 
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tore ore suffered to go on over the green place of bu- 
rial, that is extremely affecting in the contemplation. 
The soul goes fix>m the grave just covared up, to that 
which seems scarcely joined togethar, on and on to 
those folded and bound by the undisturbed verdure of 
nuoiy many unremembered years. It then glides at 
last into nooks and comers where the ground seems 
peffeeCly cakn and waveless, utter ol^vion having 
noioothed ti^e earth over the long mouldared bones. 
Tombstones on which the inscriptions are hidden in 
l^een obliteration, or that are mouldering, or falling 
to a side, are dose to others which last week were 
brushed by the chisel :— H^onstant renovation and con- 
stant decay*— vains attempts to adhere to memory — 
lind oblivion now baffled and now triumphant, smiling 
among all the memorials of human affection, as they 
keep continually crumbling away into the world of 
undktinguishable dust and ashes. 

The church*yard, to the inhabitants of a rural parish, 
18 the place to which, as they grow older, all their 
tihoi^hts and feelings turn. The young take a look of 
it every Sabbath-Day, not always perhaps a careless 
look, but carry away from it, unconsciously, many 
salutary impressions. What is more pleasant than the 
meeting dT a rural congr^ation in the diurch-yai*d 
before the minister appears ? What is there to Judder 
at in lying down, sooner or later, in such a peaceful and 
sacred place, to be spoken of frequently on Sabbath 
among the groupes of which we used to be one, and 
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our low burial-spot to be visited, at such times, as 
long as there remains on earth any one to wlunn oui; 
face was dear ! To those who mix in the strife and, 
dangers of the world, the place is felt to be micertain 
wherein they may finally lie at resty The soldier-r- 
the sailor — the traveller, can only see some dim |^ve 
dug for him, when he dies, in sonve place obscure- 
nameless — and unfixed to imaginaticm. All he f^k is 
that his burial will be---on earth-«-or i^ the sea. Bujt 
the peaceful dwellers who cultivate their patent 
acres, or tilling at least the same small spfjt of ^jl, 
shift only from a cottaire on the hillside, to ona jon 
the plain, still within the bounds of one guiet pi^ish^— 
they look to lay theii W at last in tl^e h^-ial-plaaj 
of the kirk in which they were baptised, and with th^ 
it almost literaQy is but a step firom the cradle \o the 
grave. 

Such were the thoughts that calmly followed et^ 
other in my reverie^ as I stood beside the ^l^er's 
grave, and the troidden grass was again, liftipg up ^ts 
blades from the pressure of many ^e^„ now sll i\}nf n 
few— departed. What a simple burial had it been ! 
^ust was consigned to dust— no more. Bare, naked, 
simple, and austere, is in Scotland the service of the 
g^ye. It is left to the soul itself to consecrate, by its 
passion, the mould over which tears, but no words, 
are poured. Siurely there is a beauty in this ; for the 
heart is left unto its own sorrow-^according as it is a 
fi'iend— a brother—a parent-*or a child, that is cover- 
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ed ttp from our eyes* Yet call not other rites^ how* 
ever different firom this^ less beautiful or pathetic. 
For willingly does tihe soul connect its grief with any 
coQsecrated ritual of the dead* Sound or silence- 
music— hymns— psalms— sable garments, or raiment 
white as snow, all become holy symbols of the soul's 
affecdo^; nor is it for any man to say which is tiie 
most natural, whidi is the best of the thousand shows 
and expressions, aiid testimonies of sorrow, resigna- 
tibii, aiid! love, by which mortal beings would seek to 
expresfs their souls wbeii one of their brethren has re* 
toruedt to Ids parent dust. 

My boind was recalled fi^om all these sad yet not un* 
pleasant rancies by a deep groan, and I beheld the El- 
der's son fling himself down upon the grave, and kiss 
it passionately, imploring pardon from God. '^ I dis« 
tressed my father's heart in his old age— I repented 
—and received thy forgiveness even on thy death- 
bed [ But how may I be assured that God will forgive 
me for having so sinned against my old grey-headed 
father, when his limbs were weak and his eye-sight 
dim l'*^ The old Minister stood at the head of the 
grave, without speaking a word, with his solemn and 
pitiful eyes fixed upon the prostrate and contrite 
man. His sin had been great, and tears that till 
now had, on this day at least, been compressed with- 
in his heart by the presence of so many of his 
friends, now poured down upon the sod as if they 
would have found their way to the very body of his 
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fiiiher. Neither of ua ctfered to lift him up^ for we 
felt awed by the rueful paasioa of his love> his remoirfle; 
and his penitence ; and nature^ we fdt, ouj^ to hsn 
her way. *' Fear not> my son"— at length said the 
old man, in a gentle voice — " fear not, my son, but 
that you are already forgiven. Dost thou not M 
pardon within thy contrite spirit?" He rose up firaa 
his knees with a fiiint smile, while the Minister, with 
his wbite head yet uncovered, held his hands over him 
as in benedicticm ; and that beautifiil and laving chil4 
who had been standing in a fit of weeping terror aiUf 
fiither's agony, now came up to him, and kissed hii 
Ghed^*-4iolding in his little hand a &w ftded prim- 
roses which he had unconsdously gathered together 
as they lay on the turf of his grand&tfaer's grave* 
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The Kitk of Auohindown stands, witli its Burial- 
ground^ on a little green hill^ surrounded by an irre- 
gular and straggling village, or rather about an hun- 
dred hamlets clustering round it, with dieir fields and 
gardens. A few of these gardens oome dose up to 
the dmrch-yard wall, and in Spring«tune, many of 
the fruit-trees hang rich and beiautiiiil over the ac^a^ 
cent graves. The voices and the laughter of the chil- 
dren at play on the green before the parish-school, or 
their composed murmur when at their various lessons 
together in the room, may be distinctly heard all over 
the burial-ground,— >so may the song of the maidens 
going to the well ; — while all around, the singing of 
birds is thick and hurried ; and a small rivulet, as if 
brought there to be an emblem of passing^time, glides 
away beneath the mossy wall, murmuring continually 
a dreamlike tune around the dwellings of the dead. 

In the quiet of the evening, after the Elder's Fune- 
ral, my venerable friend and father took me with him 
into the church-yard. We walked to the eastern cor- 
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ner, where, as we approached, I saw a Monument 
standing almost by itself, and even at that distance, 
appearing to be of a somewhat different character 
from any other over all the burial-ground. And now 
we stood dose to, and before it. 

It was a low Monument, of the purest white mar- 
ble, simple, but perfectly elegant and graceful 
withal, and upon its unadorned slab lay the sculp- 
tured images of two Children asleep in eadh other's 
arms. All round it was a small piece of greaiest 
ground, widiout the protection of any rail, but obvi- 
ously belonging to the Monument. It shone, without 
offending them, among the simpler or ruder burial 
beds round about it, and although the costliness of the 
materials, the affecting beauty of the design, and the 
delicaqir of its execution, all showed that there slept 
the offsj^ring neither of the poor nor low in life, yet 
so meekly and sadly did it lift up its unstained little 
walls, and so well did its unusual elegance meet and 
blend with the character of the common tombs, that 
no heart could see it without S3naipathy, and without 
owning that it was a pathetic ornament of a plaCe fill- 
ed with the ruder memorials of the very humblest 
dead. 

'' There lie two of the sweetest Children," said the 
old Man, '' that ever delighted a mother's soul— two 
English boys — scions of a noble stem. They were of 
a decayed family of high lineage ; and had they died 
in their own country a hundred years ago, they would 
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bave been let down into a vault with all ^e pomp of 
rel^ion, Methinks^ fair flowers^ they are now sleep* 
ing as meetly here. 

" Six years i|go I was an old man^ and wished to 
have nlence and stillness in my house, that my com* 
moiupn.mtbJEiim befinre whom I expected every day 
to b^ called might be undisturbed* Accordingly my 
Mans^ that used to riiig with boyish glee, :was .now 
quiet; ifhen^a Lady, elqgantj graceful, beautifiil, 
young, and a widow, caujie to.my dwelling:, and her 
soft, sweet, silver voice, told ipe thfit^she was from 
£ii|^4md. , Shejwas. the rdict of an o£$cer slaiii in 
war, and Jiaying heard a deajr friend of her husband's, 
who had lived in .my house^ speak of his happy and 
innocent time her^ she earnestly requested me to re- 
ceive beneath my roof her two soils. She herself lived 
with the bed-ridden mother of her dead husband: 
and.ajixious for the gr(^w|ii^ 2ivn(}«[ of her hoys, she 
sought to commit them for a diort time to my care. 
They and their mother §iopn won an old mail's heart, 
and I could say nothing in opposition to her request 
hu|: that I was upwards of thi^score and ten years. 
But I am living stillr—^ind that is their Monument." 

We sat down, at these words, on. the sloping head- 
sUnie of a grave just opposite to this little beautiful 
structure, and, without entreaty, and as if to bring 
hack upon his heart the delight of old tender re- 
membran/!^ the venerable Man continued fervently 
thus to speak. 
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'^ The Lady left them with me in the Manae— *8iire- 
ly the two most beautiful and engaging creatures that 
ever died in youth. They were Twins. Like were 
th^ unto feach other, as two bright-pluntaged doves 
of one colour, or two flowers with the same blossom 
and the same leaves. They were dressed alike, said 
whatever they wore, in that did they seem more espe- 
cially beauti&l. Their hair was tiie same^ a bright 
auburn^— their voices were as one — so that the Twins 
were inseparable in my love, whether I babeld them, 
or my dim eyes were dosed. From the first hour 
they; were left alone with me, and withcmt their mo- 
ther, in the Manse, did I begin to love them, nor were 
they slow in returning an old man's affection. They 
stole i^ to my side, and submitted their smooth, glossy, 
leaning heads to my withered and trembling hand, 
nor for a while could I tell, as the sweet beings came 
gliding gladsomely near me, whidi was Edward and 
which was Henry; and often did they, in loving 
playfulness, try to deceive my loving heart. But they 
coul4 not defraud each other of my tenderness ; for 
whatever the op.e received, that was ready to be be- 
stowed upon the other. To love th^ one more tiban 
the other was impossible. 

'^ Sweet creatures ! it was not long before I learned 
to distfipgitish them. That which seemed to me, at 
first, so perfectly the same, soon unfdided itsdf out in- 
to many delightftil varieties, and then I wondered how 
I ever could have mistaken them for one ano&er. 
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Different shadows played upon their hair ; that of the 
oiDe being silky and smooth^ and of the other slightly 
cnrkd at the edges^ and dustering thickly whai he 
flung his locks back in playftdness ot joy. His eyes> 
Jthcnigh of a haale-hue like that of his brother^ were 
ooDsiderably Ugfater^ and a smile seemed native there; 
while those of the othor seemed almost dark, and fitter 
itat the mist of tears. Dimples marked the cheeks of 
jtibe one> but those of the other were paler and smooth . 
Their v<Hees too, when I listened to them md knew 
their diaracter, had a faint fluctuating difference of in* 
flectum andtone. ulike the same instrument blown up- 
on with a somewhat stronger or weaker breadu Their 
yery lau^ grew to be different unto my ear—that of 
the one fteer and more frequent, that of the oth^ 
jnild in its utmost glee. And they had not been many 
days in the Manse, before I knew in a moment, dim as 
my eyes had long been, the soft, timid, stealing step 
of Edward, from the dandng and fearless motion of 
Henry Howard." 

Here the old man paused^ not as it seemed from any 
lotigue in speaking so long, but as if to indulge more 
profoundly in his remembrance of the children whom 
he had so tenderly loved. He fixed his dim eyes on 
theirlteulptared images with as fond an expression, as 
If they had been alive and had lain down there to sleep"-* 
and when, without looking on me whom he fdt to have 
been listening witii quiet attention, he again hegam to 
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6peak, it was partly to tell me the tale of these fiur 
akepers, and partly to give vent to his loving grief. 

^ All strangers, evetinuiny who thought they knew 
them well, ware pleasantly perplexed with the fines 
and figiareg>of the bright English Twma. The poor 
boggass, at they went their rounds, blessed thenii 
widiout knowing whether it was Edward or Henry 
that had bestowed his ahns. The mother of the- cot- 
tage children with whom they played eonfiised their 
images in her loving heart, as she named them in htr 
prayers. When only .one was present, it gave a start 
-of-a^range delight to them who did not know tbe 
Twins, to see another creature so beautifsUy the same 
oome gliding in upon them, and join his brother in a 
ahare of- their suddenly bestowed affection. 

'^ They soon came to love, with all their hearta^ 
the place wherein they had their new habitatioD. 
Not even in their own merry England had their 
young eyes ever seen brighter green fields/— trees 
mare umbrageous— or, perhaps, even rural gardens 
more flowery and blossoming, than those of this Scot- 
tish village. They had lived, indeed, mostly in a 
town ; and, in the midst of the freshness and inlmi- 
ness of the country, they became happier and more 
gleesome— -it was said by many, even mose beautiful 
The affiactionate creatures did not forget their, mother. 
Alternately did they write to her every week—- and 
every week did one or other receive from her a letter, 
in which the sweetest maternal feelings were traced in 
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8DU1U delicate lines^ tiiat becpoke the hand of an ac« 
GompiishjBd lady. ' Their edueation had not been ne- 
glaebed ; and they learnt every i^ng tiiey were 
tAigfat with a surpriei]|gqiiickne8B and doeili^-*«4ilike 
amiaUe and inteHigentv Morning aad evenings too^ 
did tbey kneel down with clasped hands-i^these lovely 
Twins— even at my feet^ and resting on my knees; 
and melodiously did they murmur together the hymns 
which th^ motb^ had taught them^ and passages se* 
looted frcHn the Scriptures^— many of which are in the 
sSMsg, beautiful^ and sublkne ritual of the English 
Clmrch. And always^ the last thing they did^ before 
going to sleep in each' other's arms^ was to locik at their 
mother's picture^ and to kiss it with fond kisses, and 
many an endearing name." 

Just then, two birds alighted softly on the white 
marble Monument, and began to trim their plumes. 
Hiey were doves from their nest in the belfry of the 
spire, from which a low, deep, plaintive murmuring 
was now heard to come, deepeiiting Ijie profound si-* 
lence of the burial-ground. The two bright birds 
walked about for a few minutes round the images of 
the children, or stood quietly at their feet ; and then, 
dapping their wings, flew up and disappeared. The 
incident, though, at any other time, common and un- 
interesting, had a strange effect upon my heart now, 
and seemed dimly emblematic of the innocence and 
beauty of the inhabitants of that tomb, and of the flight 
of their sinless souls to heaven. 
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' ** One evening in early Autumn^ (they had been 

wilii me horn the middle of May^) Edward, tiie dder, 

complained; on going to bed, of a sore tiyroat, and i 

proposed that his brother should sleep in anodief bed. 

I saw them myself, accordingly, in separate places of 

repose. Bnt on going, about an hour afterwards, iiito 

their roam, there I fimnd them locked, as usual, in each 

other's arms— face to faoe-^-and their inno<!ent bresdi 

mingling from lips that neur ly touiched. I could not 

find heart to separate them, nor could I have doiie so, 

without awaking Edward. His checks were red and 

flushed, and his sleep broken and ftdl of starts. Early 

in the morning I was at their bed-side^ Henry was 

lying apart from bis brothier, looking at him with a 

tearful &ce, and his little arm laid so as to touch his 

bosomJ Edward was unable to rise— his throat was 

painful, his pulse high, and his heart sick. Befcufe eyelid 

ing he became sHghtly delirious, and his iUnesss was 

evidently a fever of a dangerous and maMgnant kind. 

He was, I told you, a bold and gkdscnne child, when 

not at his tasks, dancing and sing^i^ almost every 

hour; but the fever quickly subdued his spirit,- the 

shivering fits made him weep and wail, and rueful, in- 

deed, was the change which a single night and day 

luid brought forth. 

^' His brother seemed to be afraid more than dnl^ 

dren usually are of sickness, which they are always 

slow to link with the thought of death. But he told 

me, weeping, that his eldest brother had died of a fe- 

10 
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ver^ and that his mother waa always alarmed about 
that .disease. '' Did I think/' asked he, with wild 
eyes, and a palpitating heart, '^ did I think that Ed- 
ward was going to die?" I lodced at the affectionate 
du]d> and taking him to my bosom, I felt that his own 
blck)d was heating but too quickly, and that fatal had 
b^en that night's sleeiMng embrace in his brother's bo* 
8onL The fever had tainted his sweet veins also-*- 
and I ]>9d soon to lay him levering on his bed. In 
another day he too was delirious-<-and too plainly 
chasing his^brother into the gjcAve. 

" Never in the purest hours of their healthfulhap- 
piness had their umocent natures seemed to me more 
befttttiful than now in their delirium. As it increased, 
all vague fours of dying left their souls, and they kept 
talking as if to each other of every thing here or in£ng« 
land that was pleasant and interesting. Nowandthen 
they murmured the names of persons of whom I had 
not formerly heard them speak— ^friends who had 
been kind to them before I had known of their exist- 
ence, and servants in their mother's or their father's 
household. Of their mother they spoke to themselves, 
thotigh necessarily kept apart, almost in the very same 
wordsj expecting a visit from her at the Manse, and 
then putting out their little hands to embrace her. 
All their innocent plays were acted over and over 
again on the bed of death* They were looking into 
the nests of the little singing birds, which they never 
injured, in die hedgerows and the woods. And the 
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last intelligible words that J heard Edward utter wm 
these-^^' Let u« go, brother^ to die church^yai^, and 
lie down oil the daisies among die little green ikioumcbr- 

'^ They bodi died withiti an hour of eadi other. I 
lifted up Henry^ when I saw he too wta dead, alod 
hud him down beside his brother. Thekre lay tile 
Twins^ and had tJieir mother at that hour come into 
the room^ she would have been thankftd to see dial 
sight, for she would have thought that her children 
were in a Calm and refirei^ing sleep !" 

My eyes were fixed upon the sculptured images of 
the dead— flying side by side^ widi their faces up to 

heaven^ their little hands^folded as in prayer upon Mx 

* 

bosoms, and their eyelids closed. The old man drew 

a sigh almost like a sob, and wept. They had been 

intrusted to his care — ^they had come ^smiling from an- 

odier' land— -for one summer they were happy— *and 

then disappeared, like the other fading flowers, from 

tihe earth. I wished that the old mail would cease 

his touching narrative-^both for his sake and my own. 

So I rose, and walked up quite close to the Monn** 

ment, inspecting the spirit of its design, and marking 

the finish of its execution. But he called me to him, 

and requesting me to resume my seat beside him on 

the gravestone, he thus continued. 

'* I bad written to their mother in England that her 

children were in extreme danger, but it was not posafole 

that ^e could arrive in time to see them die, not even 

to see them buried. Decay was fast preying upon 

11 
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i^bmB, fmd the bcteit^r of death was b^inning to disap* 
pear. So we c6iild not wait the arrival of their 
ittolher^ and their gfave was made. Even the old 
grey-headed sexton wept> for in this case of mortality 
ibne was something to break in upcm the ordinary te« 
aor of his thoughts, and to stir up in his heart feelings 
that he could not have known existed there. There 
was sadness indeed over all the parish for the fair 
English Twins, who had come to live in the Manse af- 
tA all the other boys had left it, and who, as they were 
the ksty so were they the loveliest of all my flock. The 
very sound or aeeent of their southern voices, so pretty 
and engaging to our ears in the simplicity of childhood, 
had won many a heart, and touched, too, the imagina- 
tions of many with a new delight; and therefore, on 
the mdming when they were buried, it may be said 
there was here a fast-day of grief. 

*^ The dead children were English.— in England had 
dU their ancestors been born ; and I knew, from the 
little I had seen of the mother, that though she had 
brought her mind to confide her children to the care 
of a Scottish Minister in their tender in&ncy, she 
was attadied truly and deeply to the ordinances of her 
own Church. I felt that it would be accordant with 
her feelings, and that afterwards she would have satis- 
&ctton in the thought; that they should be buried ac- 
oording to the form of the English funeral-service. I 
cemmunicated this wish to an Episcopalian Clergyman 
in the City, and he came to my house. He arranged 
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Ae funeral^ as fiu* as pos^b^e in the chciimstances, ae« 
ocnrding to th«t serviee; and although, no doubt, there 
was afeeling of curiosity mingkd in many minds widi 
the tenderness and aw9 whidi tfant touching aiid sdLenm 
ceremcmial awakened^ yet it was witnessedy^not only 
without any feelings of repugnance <st seora^ bat> 1 
may in truth say, with a satio^ sympatfayyand with 
all the devout emotions embodied in languagie so serq^ 
tural and true to nature. 

" The bi^ was carried slowly aloft upon men's 
shoulders, towards the church-yardgate. I myself walk- 
ed at their little heads. Some of the neighbouring gen- 
try — my own doniestics-— afew neighbours—and some ' 
of the school-children, formed the procession* The 
latter, walking before the coffin, continued singing a 
funeral psalm all the way till we reached the churdb^ 
yard gate. It was a still gentle autumnal day, and 
now and then a withered leaf came rustling across the 
path of the weeping dipristers. To us, to whom 
that dirge-like striain was new, all seemed like a pen- 
sive, and mournful, and hcdy dream. 

" The Clergyman met ihe bier at thegate;, and pre- 
ceded it into the Kirk. It was .then laid down— aad 
wh& all knelt— ^I keeping my place at the^ heads of 
the sweet boys— he read, beautifully, affectingly, and 
solemnly,— -a portion of the funeral service. The 
children had been beloved and admired, whileaHve, as 
the Etiglish Twins, and so had they always been call- 
ed; and that feeling of their having belonged, as it 
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were^ to another country^ not only justified but made 
pathetic to all now assembled upon their knees^ the 
ritual employed by that Church to which they, and 
-tiheir paroitSy and all their ancestors, had belonged. A 
^8ighi]^•«*and a sobbing too, was heard over the si* 
lence of my Kixk, when the Clergyman repeated these 
words, ^* As soon aa thou scatterest them> they are 
e^en as a sleep, and fiide away suddenly like the 



'' In the morning it is green and groweth up : but 
in ihef evening it Im cut down, dried up, and wither- 
ed." 

While the old man was ihvm deseribing their burial, 
tile dock in the steeple struck, and he paused a moment 
at the solemn sound. Soon as it had slowly told the 
hour of advandng evening, he arose from the graven 
aitone, as if his miiid sought a relief from the weight of 
tenderness, in a diai^e of bodily position. We stood 
together fiicing the little Monument— and his nar- 
rative was soon brought to a close. 

" We were now all collected together round ^e 
^^ve. The silence of yesterday, at the Elder's Fu- 
neral, was it not felt by you to be agreeable to all 
eur natural feelings? So were the words which 
were, now spoken over these Children. The whole 
ceremony was different, but it touched the very same 
feelings in our hearts. It lent an expressiim, to what, 
in that other case, was willing to be silent There 
was a sweet, a sad, ^nd a mournful ccmsistency in the 
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ritual of deaths from the moment we receded firom the 
door of the Matise, accompanied by the music of that 
dirge sung by the clear tremulous voices of the young 
and innocent, till we entered the Kirk with the coffin 
to the sound €^ the priest's daunted verses from Job 
and St John, during the time when we knelt roond 
the dead children in the House of God, also during our 
procession thence to tht gteve^side, still attended with 
chaunting, or reciting, or responding voices; and, 
finally, at the moment of dropping of a piece of esirth 
upon the coffin, (it was from my own hand,) while the 
priest said, ** We commit their bodies to the ground, 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in sure 
and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ" 

'' Next day their Mother arrived at the Manse. She 
knew, before she came, that her diildren were dead 
and buried. It is true that she wept ; and at the first 
sight of their grave, for they both lay in one coffin, 
her grief was passionate and bitter. But that fit soon 
passed away. Her tears were tears of pity for them, 
but as for herself, she hoped that she was soon to see 
them in Heaven. Her face pale, yet flushed — ^her 
eyes hollow, yet bright, and a general languor and 
lassitude over her whole frame, all told lliat she was 
in the first stage of a consumption. This she Ifnew 
and was happy. But other duties called her back to 
England, for the short remainder of her life. She 
herself drew the design of that Monument with her 
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own hand^ and left it with me when she went away. 
I soon heard of her death. Her husband lies buried 
near Grenada^ in Spain; she lies in the chancel of 
the Cathedral of Salisbury^ in England; and there sleep 
ber Twins in the little burial-ground of Auchindown^ 
a Scottish Parish. 
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The vernal weatber^ that had oome so early in tlie 
year, as to induce a fear that it would not be lastiiigi 
seemed, contrary to that foreboding of change, to be- 
come every day more mild and genial; and the tfnrit 
of beauty, that had at first ventured out over the 
bosom of the earth with timid footsteps, was ncm 
^ blending itself more boldly with the deep verdure of 
the ground, and the life of the budding trees. Some- 
thing in the air, and in the great, wide, blue, bending 
arch of the unclouded sky, called upon the heart to 
come forth from the seclusion of parlour or studyj 
and partake of the cheerfulness of nature* 

We had made some short excursions together up the 
lonely glens, and over the moors, and also through the 
more thickly inhabited field-farms of his Parish, and 
now the old Minister proposed that we should pay a 
visit to a solitary Hut near the head of a dell, which, 
although not very remote from the Manse, we had noi 
yet seen. And I was anxious that we should do soj 
as, from his conversation, I understood that we shoul<^ 
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see there a &iDily— 4f so a widow and her one son 
could be calledr-^that would repay us by the interest 
we could not fiiil to feel in their character, for the 
time and toQ spent on reaching their secluded and 
guarded dwelling. 

'^ The poor widow wcmian/' said the minister, '^ who 
lives in the Hut called Braehead, has as noble a soul as 
ever tenanted a human bosom. One earthly hope 
alone has she now— >-but I fear it never will be fullfill- 
ed. She is the widow of a common cottar who lived 
and died in the Hut which she and her son now inha- 
bit Her husband was a man of little education, but 
intelligent, even ingenious, simple, laborious, ^'and 
pious. His duties lay all within a narrow circle, and 
his temptations, it may be said, were few. Such as 
they were, he discharged the one and withstood the 
other. Nor is there any reason to think, that, had 
they both been greater, he would have been found 
wanting. He was contented with meal and water all 
his days ; and so fond of work, that he seemed to love 
the summer chiefly for the length of its labouring 
days. He' had a slight genius for mechanics ; and, 
during the long winter evenings, he made many ar- 
ticles of curious workmanship, the sale of whidi add- 
ed a little to the earnings of his severer toil. The 
wme love of industry excited him from morning to 
^ht; but h^v^ad also stronger, tenderer, and dearer 
notives ; for if his. wife and their one pretty boy should 
ratlive him, he hope^ that, though left poor, tliey 
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would not be left in penury^ but enabled to lead^ with- 
out any additional hardships^ the usual life^ at least, of 
the widow and the orphans of honest hard-working 
men. Few thought much about Abn^ham Blane while 
he livedo except that he was an industrious and blame- 
less man; but> on his deaths it was felt that there 
had been something far more valuable in his character ; 
and now I myself^ who knew him well, was pleasingly 
surprised to know that he had left his widow and boy 
a small independence. Then the memory of his loig 
summer days, and long winter nights, all ceaselessly 
employed in some kind of manual labour, dignified 
the lowly and sted&st virtue of the unpretendii:^ and 
conscientious man. 

^* The widaw of this humble-hearted « asnd sim- 
ple-minded man, whom we shall this forenoon vi- 
sit, you will remember, perhaps, although then nei- 
ther she nor her husband were much known in the pa- 
rish, as the wife of the basket-maker. HeK father 
had been a clergyman—- but his stipend was one of the 
smallest in Scotland, and he died in extreme poverty. 
This, his only daughter, who had many fine feeliiigs 
and deep thoughts in her yoimg innocent and simple 
heart, was forced to become a menial servant in a 
£irm house. There subduing her heart to her situa- 
tion, she married that inoffensive and good man ; and 
all her life has been — ^maid, wife, aitd widow,— <^the 
humblest among the humble. But you shall soon have 
m opportunity of seeing wjuit sense, what feeling, 



withoat their iMvuer iospectung them^ ai <iie boii1 «f 
dieiondy widow of a Scottish cottar; ibr esdept that 
•he is pioiif, die think* not that Ae possesseB any 
oAer traisiiee ; mad «ren her piety she c^gands^ EiBe a 
true Christian, as a gift bestowed. 

''But well worthy of esteem, and, to speak in the 
kai^age of this world's fancies, of achoh-atioii, as yoa 
will think this poor eolitaiy widow, perhi^ yoa wiM 
Aiiik maidi feelings bestowed even more deservedly 
on her only son. He* is now a boy only of sbteen 
years of age, but, in my fimited experience of lift, 
ntmer knew I sodi another. From his vmest inincy 
he showed a singular capacity for learning ; at eeren 
years of 9i^ he could read, write, and was €r?en mt 
arithmetician. He seised upon books witii the same aTi- 
iby with which children, in g^eral, seiae upon play- 
things. He soon caught g&nmeringe of the meaning 
eren of other languages; and, before he was ten years 
old, thero were in his mind clear dawnings of tlie sdkv 
iar, and indications not to be doubted of genius and in^ 
l^eetual power. His father was dead — but his mother', 
who was no common woman, however common her 
lot, saw with pure delight, and with stnmg maternal 
pride, diat God had given her an «ctraordinary child 
to bless her solitary hut She Vowed to dedicate him 
to the ministry, and that all her husband Had left 
should be spent up<»i him, to the last farthing, to qudi- 
fy him to be a preacher of God's word. Such arnbi- 
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tion^ if sometiBies misplaced^ is almost always neces- 
sarily honourable. Hare it was justified by the efr 
oeUing talents of the boy — ^by his zeal for knowledge 
^-which was like a fever in bis blood — and by ft 
childish piety> of which the simple^ and eloquent, and 
beautiM expression has niore than once made me 
died tears. But let us leave the manse^ and walk to 
Braehead. The sunshine is precious at this early 
season ; let us enjoy it while it smiles !" 

We crossed a few fields— « few coppice woods— ^aa 
extenfidve sheep pasture, and then, found ourselves on 
th^e^e of a moorland. . Keeping thcshelving heather 
ridge of hills above us, we gently descended into a nsr* 
row rushy glen, without any thing that could be call- 
ed a stream^ but here and there crossed and intersected 
by various runlets. Soon all cultivation ceased, and 
no houses were to be seen. Had the glen beenaloog 
one, it would have, seemed desolate, but on turning 
round a little green moimt that ran almost across it, we 
saw at once an end to our walki and one Hut, with a 
peat-stack dose to it, and (me or two elder, or, as we 
call them in Scodand, bourtrie-bushes, at the low gs^ 
Ue-end. A little smoke seemed to tinge the air over 
the roof unoertainlyr^but exc^t in that, there was no- 
thing to t^U that the hut was inhabited* A few sheep 
lying near it, and a single .cow of the small faill-breedi 
seemed to appertain to the hut, and a circular wall be- 
hind it apparency enclosed a.g^den^ We sat doim 
together on one of those large mossy stones that often 
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fie among the smooth green pastoral hills^ like the 
lies of some building utterly decayed— and my vener- 
able friend^ whoee solemn voiee was indeed pleaaant 
in dus quiet solitude^ continued the simple history of 
the Poor Scholar. 

''At school he soon outstripped all the other boys^ 
font no desire of superiority over his companions seem- 
ed to actuate him — ^it was the pure native love of 
knowledge. Gentle as a lamb> but happy as a lark^ 
the very wildest of them all loved Isaac Bhne. He 
procured a Hebrew Bible and a Greek Testament, 
both of which he taught himsdf to read. It was mof^ 
than affecting — ^it was sublime and awfiil to see the so- 
litary boy sitting by himself on the braes shedding 
tears over the mysteries of the Christian fiiith. His 
mother^s Iieart burned within her towards her son; 
and if it iiras pride^ you will allow ^t was pride of a 
divine origin. She appeared with him in the kirk 
every Sabbath, dressed not ostentatiously, but still in a 
way that showed she intended him not for a life of 
manual labour. Perhaps at first some half thought 
that she was too proud of him ; but that was asugges- 
tioii not to be cherished, for all adknowledged that he 
was sure to prove an honour to the parish in which he 
was bom. She often brought him to the Manse, and 
earth did not contain a happier creature than her, 
when her boy answered all my questions, and modest^i 
ly made his own simple, yet wise remarks on ^he sa- 
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,g^ m^gecta gr^duaUy unfolcMii^ befoce hiis lo^cli^- 
itamiiiur And liis heart. 

^^ ^ef<^e lie was twflve years of age he went.^ Col- 
}fig9i .ftnd his inotiher accony^ied him to pass the 
winter in the city. Two small rooms she took Qear 
1^ Catbedr^l^ and -vrhile he was.at .the cl^sses^ or xead- 
j^ ailq^e^ ahe was not idle;, but strove to xnali^ « 
i|mall su^i to help to dc^ay their winter efpences. 
yio |ier that ^retired cell was a heaven ^hen sihe lQQli;ed 
iqpon Jfifft pious and studious boy. H^ |;enius wi|8 
soon conqpicuousj for four winters he pursued his 
^studies Ssfi the University.— ^etum^ig^alweys in sum* 
jofi&t to this hut« the door of which durii:ig their ah- 
aen<^ was closed. He made many jGriends^ and &^ 
^uentily^ duriisg the three last summers^ visitors c^njie 
to pass a day at Braehead^ in a rank of life Car above 
his own* But in S^qotland^ thiqik God^ talent^ and 
j^^a^fning^ and genius, and virtue, when found in the 
poorest h^t, go not without their admiration and their 
reward. Young as he is, he has had pupils of his own 
-r-his mother's Ij^ttle property has not been lessened at 
this hour by his .education---and besides contribute 
log to the support of her and himself, he has brought 
neater fiirniture into that lon^y Hut, an^ there has 
he a library, limited in the number but rioh hi the 
choice of books, such as contain food for years of 
ailent thqugb^t to the Poor Scholar — ^if years indeed are 
jto be his on earth." 

We rose to proceed onwards to the Hut, across one 
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itfykAit level of greenest lei^biige> mid ap one mter^ 
VetlSng knowe a little lower thun the mount on which> 
il s^obd. Whj^ thought I^ has the old Man alirays 
apt^etk of tile Pomr Seholar^ as if he hiu) been'dp6akit^ 
of one nb#'dead-.^ Cdh it be^ frmn the hititfii he Ittb 
^dj^ped^ tihat this' youths so riohl;^ endowed^ ob under 
^e doom of dea^^ and the fountain of dll tttose deitf 
a^ <^esk glu^ling Oughts about to be sealed/? F 
a:^!ed> A& we i^ked alcmg, if Isaae Blkne sMUed 
midfked out td be one of thdse sweet A>wiais ^ no 
sdoner blbWn t^an blasted/' an J who pe^ii^ AWay ]Ss» 
tile d^ii^es <^a dream? The old Man-made am^Wttf 
tiiat it was even so^^^tliat he had be^i unaUe to at- 
tend College kst wiiiter^-'and l3iat it trasr tO'be feandd 
li6 ifdB now far advanced in a hopeless disdine. S&nple^^ 
igi be sffl asra very ehiid-^but^ wit^ a sublime aeaa^m^ 
duty lb Crod'and maH-^^f profound sffed&on dud hu« 
ittttnity never to be apfpeased towaifds all tiie bMKtereH' 
of our race. Each iiionth-»^aeh Yreek-^^each day has* 
seemed visibly tb-bring liini new stores of silent feeling 
and thought-^and even now, boy as he is^ he is^fit ibr 
theSfinistiy. But he has no hopes of li<iHmg to tliat 
dAy-*^<af have I. The deep spirit of hik piety is' 
now blended with a sure prescience of atf eaHy 
death. Expect^ therefore^ to see him pale-<-efn^idatU 
ed-— and sitting in the hut like a beautiful and'Bless« 
ed* ghost.'* 

We entmd the Hut^ but nb dne wai» in &e room. 
The Aoick ticked' soHlanly-- and ati a table^ hesMte a 
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nearly extbgoished peat 'Gxe, lay the- open Bible^ and 
a small volame^ which^ on lifting itup> I found to be a 
Greek Testament. " They have gone out to walk, or 
to sit down for an hour in the warm sunshine/' said 
the old Man. — " Let us sit down and wait dieir re« 
turn. It will not be Imig." A long, low sigh was 
heard in the 'silence, proceeding, as it seemed, from a 
small room adjoining that 'in which we were sitting, 
and of which the door was left half-open. The Mini- 
ster looked into that room, and, afl«r a long earnest 
gaze, stept softly back to me again, with a fidkmn 
face, and taking me by the hand, whiqiered to me to 
come with him to that door, which he gently moved; 
On a low bed lay the Poor Scholar, dressed as he had 
been for the day, stretched out in a stillness too too* 
tionless and profound for sleep, and with his fixed fiioe 
up to heaven. We saw that he was deed. His mo- 
ther was kneeling, with her fiioe <m the bed, and oo« 
vered with both her hands. Then she lifted up her 
eyes and said, '' O Merdftd Redeemer, who wrought 
that miracle on the child of the Widow of Nain^ 
comfort me, comfort me, in this my sore distresa! 
I know that my Son is never to rise again until 
the great Judgment-day. But not the less do I 
bless thy holy name— >for thou didst die to save us 
sinners T 

She arose from her knees, and, still blind to every 
other object, went up to his breast. '* I thought thee 
lovelier, when alive, than any of the sons of the child^ 
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mi of meiw-but that smile is beyond the power of a 

mother's heart to sustain." And stooping down^ she 

kissed his lips> and cheeks, and eyes, and forehead, 

irith a hundred softy streanujig, and murmuring kisses, 

and then stood up in her solitary hut;^ alone and child* 

less, with a long mortal sigh, in which all earthly 

feelings seemed breathed out, and all earthly ties 

brdcen. Her eyes wandered towards the door, and 

filed themselyes with a ghastly and. unconscious gase 

for a few moments on the grey locks and withered 

cgimtenaooe of the old holy Man, bent towards her 

with a pitying and benignant air, and stooped, too. In 

the poirixure of devotion. She soon recognized the 

best, friend of her Son, and leaving the bed on which 

h^ .body lay, she came out into the room, and said, 

^'Tou have come to me at a time when your pr^ 

jBence was sdfely, needed. Had you been here but 

a few minutes sooner, you would have seen my Isaac 

die!" 

Unccmsciously we were all seated; and the Widow 
turning: fervently to her venerated friend, said, '^ He 
was reading the Bible-*he felt faint-— and said feebly, 
'[ Mo^i^j attend me to my bed, and when I lie down, 
put. your arm over my breast and kiss me." I did just 
as he told me ; and on wiping away a tear or two 
vainly shed by nie on my dear boy's face, I saw that 
his eyes> though open, moved not^ and that the lids 
were fixed. He had g<me to another world. See- 
Sir ! there is the Bible ^ying open at the place he was 



teadiag'^^od pMien« my SNd feWD i«||^knig----oidf 
• fey iwrrwnntok>go*'^ 

TIm Minitler twik tbe BiUs on kwkMeBj. ftiA }»y^ 
iMg hh nglMi hjad^ "mtbiHiit aaWetioDy ob pavt «£ one 
af tb* pi^gM" tlmtlay qmy he ns«d «lo«4 tile Mi##« 
iiDVlBWgt»: 

« SlMMd ttv the {Mir i» qpitil^ ifat i3Hmr» mfim 

«* BkMNMfib t00 ttMff tlm mattffi> for ibtf daeSk }^ 



M. 



Tk» Modkee^&ettlsecpmi 19^ bt^ deeply bteslkiirt 
mdijle hy thMe- wo«d0^ Siiwi gave a^ UtateAil ink to 
liM ML Uaat, and sat sflent, iiMyvilig h€r IqtPsu Al 

^ Oh I' Dealli^ whatover imy liow Iwai Mt 
tkniigiito or Ifaors^ nrer eouMg ttneqpweteilyi at last ! 
My «jnoft« » fllWn teU m0, ikat her imr dyiiig> ani 
i aMT tOiat k ^nw M evw 8iiiQ« Clu»^^ Bat Imw 
could I prevent hope from entering my heart F JSk 
wmesH haf^y mcd»Ni4hB eahnMsaof Ihw ppyww his 
sBiiJtesy^ that arm Mil hta fece iiiifa«n«fver halbalBtd' or 
q^ake ta ne^-.JlMKttiidlai^ stiU porauadat anMttaly as 
evwp^lie intersst ha tdo& inany^ttk kiddaBCof our 
i«tired life---4dii te«ed m« to beliera at tttneif ttat hi 
^iviiiotyatdastuiedtodit^ Bittwhytlnnka»all^Aeit 
ttnganow? Y«sl I'wi&aliimys'thiiac; of tii€Bi>.fibI 
join him and my huabaiid in HKwran t" 

•It seemed now as if tiia Widow- had oidynolMed 
me feiptiiaiFK; timer Narseul^haibaensa^agroBatd 



witb itB pmnas of gfiief, «id wHfe Khe Ak flynpbtfp^ 
md ij o myAm mtk ai myreaettUk IMieacL Shtf«8k«d 
vmiS I faMi koofwn. her s<m; and I wmwettiyAAtii I 
hai, I eonld Hot faove &0t tiiefv tfo emipMdIf/ but 
that I was no stranger to Inr imatalj^xtMit exttdkmitM, 
and felt indeed for her grievous loss. She listened to 
my words, but did not seem to hear them^ and once 
more addressed the old Man. '* He suffered much 
sickness^ my poor boy. ' For although it was a con- 
sumption, that is not always an easy death. But soon 
as the sickness and the racking pain gave way to our 
united prayers, God and our Saviour made us happy, 
and sure he spake dien as never mortal spake, kind- 
ling into a happiness that was beautiful to see, 
when I beheld his fiice marked by dissolution, and 
knew even in those inspired moments, for I can 
call them nothing else, that ere long the dust was to 
lie on those lips now flowing over with heavenly 
music!" 

We sat for some hours in the Widow's Hut, and 
the Minister several times prayed with her, at her own 
request. On rising to depart, he said that he would 
send up one of her dearest fiiends to pass the night 
with her, and help her to do the last offices to her son« 
But she replied that she wished to be left alone for 
that day and night> and would expect 'her fViend in 
the morning. We went towards the outer door, and 
she, in a sort of sudden stupor, let us depart without 
any fiirewell words, and retired into the room where her 
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«an was lying. Casting back our eyes> before our de- 
parture, we saw her steal into the bed beside the dead 
body, and drawing the head gently into her boBooi; 
she hty down with him in her anns> and as if they had 
in that manner fallen asleep. 
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" Let us sit down on this stone seat/' said my aged 
friend^ the pastor^ '* and I will tell you a taleof tears^ 
concerning the last inhabitants of yonder solitary houfle> 
just visible on the hiU-side^ through the gloom of those 
melandioly pi^es. Ten years have passed away since 
the terrible catastrophe of which I am about to speak ; 
and I know not how it is> but methinks^ whenever I 
€oine into this glen^ there is something ruefol in its 
silence^ while the common sounds of nature seem to 
my mind dirge-like and forlorn. Was not this very- 
day bright and musical as we walked across all the 
other hiUs and valleys ; but now a dim mist over- 
spreads the sky^ and^ beautiful as this lonely place 
must in truth be^ there is a want of life in the verdure 
and the flowers^ as if they grew beneath the darkness 
of perpetual shadows." 

As the old man was speakings a female figure^ bent 

mth age and infirmityj came slowly up the bank be- 

*ibw us with a pitcher in her hand^ and when she 

reached a little well, dug out of a low rock all covered 
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with moss and lichens^ she seemed to fix her eyes upon 
it as in a dream^ and gave a long^ deep^ broken sigh. 

" The names of her husband and her only son^ both 
dead, are chiselled by their own hands on a smooth 
stone within the arch of that fountain, and the child- 
' less widow at this moment sees nothing on the face of 
the earth but a few letters not yet overgrown with the 
creeping time-stains. See 1 her pale lips are moving 
in prayer, and, old as she is, and long resigned in her 
uW^ hopelessness, the teases aare not yet ail shed or 
di^ied up Within her broked heart,— a few big ^«pa 
tteon hei» withefeil dusekg, but i^ feels diem^ «M> 
and is ujieettldoasly W«epii^ with eyes thait old age 
has of Hsdf enough becMmmed*' 

The figore r^niaineii niotSoiil^s besMe the well; 
and, tfitongh I kneW' Hot Ae history of Ae griefs that 
Btbod all onbodied so mournfully before me, I iMt 
ftat t&ey must hate been gatliering together for many 
KoMg yearsr, and that such sighs as I had now heard 
came firom tSbe' uttefmost desolalson oif t^e humaa 
heart. At lastf die dipped her pitcher hi the water, 
lifted her eyes to Heaven> and, distinctly daying, ^ O 
Jesus> Son of God f whose blood was shed for skmers, 
be merdftd to their soul^ f she turned away ftom the 
scene of her sorrow, and, like one seen in- » vimaa^ 
disappetfed* 

''- 1 have bdield the chadless widow Happy," said liie 
pastor, '' evenrher who sat alone, with' none to coafif 
fbrt her, ^na floor swept by the hand of death of ail 



not qaU h»pfy, i^vm ^oai^ Afi puU Jner tt^ in fhi 
wd bar $4yM^iar. iier'9 j^ an sH^c^ wbM^ £ut|i i\f 
sdf ieannot 4«9imBg?. Y^ ulli§^ v^ Jhftvie «9lU9(i^ 
erca sighs ]j9^ ibfm, m^ /» y.^H^ isNU i^^* it wmi rie^ 
ligion .that «et lier IW^ firiom ih^ iMvrid <teai«i^ 9f .IV^r 
ness^ laxi restorcid her tip tfi^t fcomSoxt which is i4way8 
&iiB<ji in the po86e«^9 of « ceafltoiMble souL" 

There vas not a be^ SQimjinig n^^ur dubu uogr a inx^ 
m^Dg in jthe K^i^y glen^ vhep the old Ma9 gayf 
me theae bints of « i^i^d^ly tale. Hie fsjcy 'w^ 
bladk and lowem^ #8 jiit l^,y on tbe sileEi^t fajjlfu and 
cndosed ns from liiefi|frn<# worl4» ina fMill^ spottbat 
wasfdtto berSadaod^uitQ sQi^pw. The%arewbiGh 
had come aad gone >wil^ a sigliiL w^ the only dweller 
here; and I was pr:$pared ito l^e»r ^ doleAil histcnry of 
one left alone to eicmmm^ wi^ ^ l^idce^ heart m tb^ 
cheerless- fiioUtude of nafyu^. 

*' That bouse^ from iirhpse ^jijmnies no smp]Le haf 

ascended for ten lopg years/' ;eontiniied n^y friends 

■' once showed its windows bright with cheer&l fires ; 

andber wbom we now saw i^ ^ioo-begone^ I remem« 

hor brou^t famne a youthful teide^ in all Ibe beauty 

of her joy and ionoceno^* Twenty years bciheld her 

a wife and a mother^ with all their pnost per&(Ct hap« 

inessy and with some^ too> c^ their inevitable griefs. 

^eatfa passed not by her door witbout bis viotuns, 

id^ of fire diihixm, aU but one died^ in iofanqr^i 

uldhood> or blwmiing yoi^tb. But tb^ died in n»* 



ture't oatatEkcfa decBy,*--peaoefiil pntyen wepe aaid 
aromid the bed of peace ; and when the flowers grew 
upon their graves^ the mother's eyes could bear to 
bokonthem^ as she passed on with an iinaching heart 
into the house of God. All but one died,->«and bet* 
ter had it been if that one had never been bom. 

^' Father^ mother^ and son now come to man's estate, 
survived, and in the house there was peace. Bat sad- 
deulj poverty fell upon tiiem. The diihoneaty of a 
kinsman, of which I need not state the particQkrsy 
robbed them of their few hereditary Adds, which now 
passed into the possessi^m of a stranger. They, how* 
ever, remained as tenanto in the house, whjch hai 
been their own ; and for a while, father and son bore 
'the change of finrtune seemingly undismayed, and 
toiled as common labourers on tiie soil stiU dearly b^ 
loved. At the dawn of li^it they went out togedur, 
and' at twilight they returned. But it seemed as if 
their industry was in vain. Year after ysar the old 
Man's face became more deeply finrrowed, and mofe 
seldom was he seen to smile ; and his son's counte- 
nance, once bold and open, was now darkened arith 
anger and dissatisfaction. They did not attend ptab- 
lic worship so regularly as they used to do ; when I 
met them, in the fields, or visited them in their dwell* 
ing, they looked on me coldly, and with altered eyes ; 
and I grieved to think how soon they both seemed to 
have forgotten the blessings Providence had so lo^g 
permitted them to enjoy, and how sullenly Aey now 
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atmggfed witb its decrees Bat aaBne^taog wone 
than poverty was now distarlnng boHi their heartk 
. '^ The mdiappy old Man had a brother who at thia 
time died, leaving an only son^ who had for nuoiy 
years aband o ned his father's house^ and of Whom all 
tidings had long been lost. It was thought by many 
that he had died b^ond seas; and none doubted, 
tfattt, living or dead, he had been, disinherited by his 
atem and unrelenting parait. On the day after the 
fimcral, the old Man produced his brother's will, by 
which he became heir to all his property, except an 
annuity to be paid to the natural heir, should he ever 
rastum. Some pitied &e prodigal son, who had been 
diflinheritedt-HBome blamed the father— -some envied 
the good finrtone of those who had so ill borne adver* 
aity* But in a short time the death, the will, and the 
disinherited, were all forgotten, and the lost lands be^^ 
in;g redeemed, peace, comfoirt, and happiness were 
supposed again to be restored to the dwelling from 
whidx ibey Imd so long been banished. 

'^ But it was not so. If the furrows on the old 
Man's &ce were deep before, when he had to toil 
firom micnnking to night, they seemed to have sunk in- 
to more, ghastly trenches, now that the goodness of 
Providence had restored a gentle shelter to his declin- 
ing/ years. When seen wandering through his fields 
at even-tide, he looked not like the Patriarch musing 
tranquilly on the works and ways of God ; and when 
my ejres met his during divine service, which he now 
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jmoSb ^ttmdtfd wkb scruiNilniB mndttitv • I iow^ 

4>m inMIt j or i;la6«id in bypocriticiil devotiMi, I 
ffnivdy know if I h^d imy iiUflpciM^ J^iiml; Urn is 
mj mind or not; but his lugli biild bead> difai mbm 
Juur. and fVH M at ftW M ifig with itA fiiM fesliirtt io inidlfr 
l^fHItiy jtol no Ipnger ^ ffwne «atoiiii ffsqimsott whidb 
A^y 90^ p9fK9ea^> itnd somedung daik und hiddttt 
#0111191^ nov to Mopg to tb«iii» which witbrtood hv 
^cf4 ^nd iMW^^nl «9Jle* The «on> wfao^ in the 
dA7# of t)i^ f^xtmef p!¥>9p^ity« had 1m»a stained by 
no yi^> And whoj during thfiur buder lot, had kspt 
Jm^pqlf «]^f from all bis fonmy comiiamons, now fa»- 
PMn^ 4i4S<^hite 9nd profligt^j nor did he meet witli 
any reproof ^om a &tber whose hcavt would oaee 
bave bM^st asund^ at on^ aet of widcedness in hu 
baloYi^ child* 

'^ About ihr«e yeara afisr th^ death of hia father, 
lAo difiinh^rited son returned to hiiy native pmidi. |Ie 
had been a sailor on boaid various diips on foraigB 
at«itian9-*but hearing by chance of his &thex^s deaths 
b^ canie to claim hia inheritanoe. Having t&eaid^ on 
bi9 an*ival^ that his uncle had succeeded to the pio* 
perty^y be came to me and told me^ that the nigfal bs- 
fcnre he left his home, his father stood by his bed-sids, 
kissed him> and said^ that never more would he oim 
aucb fm imdtttiful aouffr^but that he forgave him sH 
bis «ins— ri^ death would not dafirand him of the {^ 
fan! folds that had so lung belonged to his hiunWe 4D- 
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€iilari-*«iAd hoped to meet teooUcded ki He»vm. 
'' My node is a vaiam^" and he, fierady, '' and I wQl 
castandiar on the graen/bank where I played when tL , 
lNiy,ev«i i£ I most fimt britig hia^ grey head to the 
fodToldr 

'^ 1 aocompenied him to the hoaae of his uncle. It 
inu a dreadful Tisit. The fiusily had just sat down to 
^Mir frugal midi-day meal ; and the <dd man, though 
ftr mne* years he could have had litlile heart to 
(Mtty, had justlifted up his hand to ask a blessing* 
Our shadows^ as we entered the door« fell upon the ta- 
Ue^-and turning his eyes, he bdield.befwe him on the 
ikxxr t^ miiL whom he fearfiiUy hoped had been bu- 
yied in tiie aea. His £u» was indeed, at that moment. 
Host unlike that of prayer, but he still held up his lean, 
tlmve]ied, trembling hand. ** Accursed hypocrite," 
cried the fierce mariner, '' dost thou call down the 
Mesnng cxf Gkxl on. a meal won basely firom the or* 
phan? But, lo! God, whom thou hast blasphemed, has 
0eiit me ikoBx the distant isles of the ocean, to l»ring 
thy white head into the hangman's hands I" 

** For a moment atl was silent-^then a loud stilled 
jgaqping was heard, and she whom you saw a tittle 
while ago, rose shrieking from her seat, and fell down 
en her knees at the sailor's feet. The terror of that 
unforgiTen crime, now first revealed to her know« 
ki%e, struck her down to the floor. She fixed her 
Uoodlese fiice on his before whom she knelt— but she 
spoke not a single word. There was a sound in her 

N 
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convulfled threat like the deadi-rattle. '^ I foi^ the 
will/' said the son^ advBncii^ towards his ooufliii with 
a firm step, ** my firther could not-^I alone am guiltf 
-—I alone must die/' The wife soon reoovered the 
power c^ speech, but it was so uidike her usual Toio^ 
that I scarcely dioughit, at first, the aouad procaeded 
ftqoL her white qurvering lips. *' As you faqpe for 
merejT at the great judgment day, let the old msa 
make his esci^^^hush, hush, hush — ^till m a few dayi 
he has sailed away in the hold of soBfte afaip to Ame- 
rica. You surely will not hang an old greyi-headed 
man of threescore and ten years !" 

** The sailor stood silent and frowning* There seem* 
ed neither pity nor^ctueky in his face; hefidt himself 
injured; and looked res<dved to right himself, hq^pen 
what would. '' I say he has f(»ged my Other's Willi 
As to escaping, let him escape if he can. I do not wish 
to hang him ; though I have seen bettair m^i ma up 
to the fore-yard arm before now, for only asking theff 
own. But no more kneeling, wcanaii»«4.HQlla ! where 
is the old man gone ?'' 

''We all looked ghastiily around, and the wretchad 
wife and mother, sprin^g to her feetj mshed outaf 
the house. We followed, one and alL The doer of 
the stiMa was open, and, the mother and soRenteriDl^ 
loud dirieks were heard. The miserable ioUL man had 
slunk out of the room i^pobsarved during thepaasiflB 
that had struck all our souls, and had endeavoured la 
commit suicide. His own son cut him down, as. he 
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hang HH^ended from a rafter in that squatid pladi, 
vdA, eanying him in Mb sjods, laid him down upon 
die green :bank in front of the house* There he lay 
ivith his livid fivoey and blood-shot protruded e3iEes^ 
iaHl, in ft few minutes^ he raised himself np^ and fixisd 
diem upon hk wife^ wiio^ soon recovering J&mn a faint- 
ing fit, came shrieking from liie mire in which she had 
Allen ^wn. *^ Poor people I" said the sailor with a 
pqpmgaVoke; " jrou have suffered enough for your 
CRoafte. . Fear iKrthing ; the worst is^ now past s and 
latber would I sail th^seas twenty years longer^ than 
add another pang to that old man's heairt Jjet ua be 
khid to tJie; old man." 

^' But it seesKoed as if a raven had croaked the dire- 
&1 secret all over the remotest places among the hills ; 
&(r, in an hour^ people came flodbuDg in from all quar^ 
tnsr^ and it was seen, that concealment or escape was 
no longer possifaie; and that J&ther and scm were deeh 
tmed to ^b together a felon's death." 
^ : Here the pai^^or'B. voipe ceased ; and I had heard 
enough to understand the long cfeep sigh that bad 
oame moaning from th«t bowed^^down' figure beside 
AeiMdi^D^ wdl.' '^ That was die last work dcme by 
HkB frsthee and son, tmd finished the day before the &- 
tid .discoiffisiy of their guilt. It had probs^ly been «%- 
gaged in as B' sort of amusement to beguile their un« 
lailfy! minds of ever-^anxiousthou^ts, or perhaps as a 
aolitery oceupati<»iv &t which they could unburthen 
tkittr guilt to one another undisturbed* Hexe> 99 
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doabt, iathe riknce and tolitiide, they oftea felt re- 
■Mine, perhiqpft pmitenca They chkeUed out their 
imneB on that elab, as yon pierceive ; and hither^ at 
dniy aa the morning and evening shadows^ comet the 
ghoet whciB w beheld^ and, after a prayer fiir the 
mmia «f tham to tenderly bdoyed in dieir innocence, 
and doubtiteta eten more tenderly bdbved in their 
gnik and in llieir graves, she carries to her lonely hut 
the water that helps to preserve her hoi>de8S life, from 
Ike well dug by deaorest hands, now mouldered away, 
botii flesh and bope, into tlie dust" 

After a moment's silence the old man continued,-— 
£oft he saw that I longed to hear the details of that 
dreadfiil catastrophe, and his own soul seemed likewise 
desirous of renewing its grief,^— i>'' The prisoners were 
txmderaned. Hope there was none* It was known, 
iMn the moment of the verdict-'^gaiky,— Aat they 
would be executed. Petitions were, indeed, signed hy 
many many thousands ; but it was all in vain,— 4aid 
lihe ftther and the son had to prepare themselves for 
death* 

^ About a week after condemnation I visited them 
In their celL God fbrbid, I should say that ibey were 
resigned* Human nature could not resign itself to 
Baeh a doom ; and I found the old man pacing up and 
down the stone-floor, in his clanking chains, with hur- 
'i^ steps, and e countenance of unq»eakable haxror. 
The ton was lying on his &ce upon his bad of straw, 
^i)d hed not lifted up his head, as the matmr boitt 
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were witfadnim^ and the Aooie creakad aattenly cm its 
liii^es. The fiither fixed his ejes upon me for sane 
time^ as if I had been a stranger inftmdihg nponhis 
iiii8ei^jr;and^ as soon asheknewme^shaltheuLwilliii 
deep groan^ and pointed to his son. '' I h«ve mnrder- 
ed WiUlam— I have brought toy only son to die seafr 
ifMf and I am doomed to hdl T I i^entij oaBed on 
the jouth by name, but he wt» insofisible— he was Ijm 
kig in a fit. *'l &ar he wiH awake oot^ that fit^" 
cried the old man with a broken voice* ^' They haire 
come upon him every day since our eondemnation^ 
and sometimes daring tfab n^t. It is not ftasr lor 
himself that brings tbem oni—fixr my boy> though 
gmlty, is brave — but he continues looking on my fiuse 
$n homrs, till at last he seems to lose all sense, and 
fails down in strong ccmvulflions, often upcni the stone 
fioor, till he is all covered with blood.'' The old BUm 
then went up to his sdiik, kmAt down, and, pottingjuside 
the thidc dustering hair from his ftaAead, continued 
Ussing him for some minutes, with deep sobs, but 
eyts dry as dust. 

^^ But why should I recal to my ret&euibra&ce;, or 
describe to you, every hour of anguidi that I witness* 
ed in that cell ? For several weeks it wa» all agony and 
despair — ^lihe Bible lay unheeded bef<ffe tb^ ghastly 
eyes-*-and for diem there was no consdation. The 
old man's soul was filled but with one thougfat-wthat 
he had deluded his son into sin, dealJii and eternal 
punishment. .He never slept ; but visions, ectfr3>le as 
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those of sleep, seemed often to pass before him, till I 
have seen the grey hairs bristle horribly over his tem- 
ples, and big drops of sweat plash down upon the floor, 
I sometimes thought, that they would both die before 
the day of execution ; but their mortal sorrows, though 
they sadly changed both face and frame, seemed at last 
to give a horrible energy to life, and evei^ morning 
that I visited ihem, they were stronger, and more 
broadly awake in the chill silence of their lonesome 
prison-house. 

'' I know not how a deep change was at last wrou^t 
upon their souls, but two days before that of execu- 
tion, on entering their cell, I found them sitting calm 
and composed by ^ch other's side, with the Bible open 
before them. Their faces, though pale and haggard, 
had lost that glare of misery, that so long had shone 
about their restless and wandering eyes, and they look- 
ed like men recovering from a long and painful sick- 
ness. I almost thought I saw something like a f isdnt 
smile of hope. '^ God has been merciful unto us,^ 
said the father, with a calm voice. — '' I must not think 
that he has forgiven my sins, but he has enabled me to 
look on my poor son's face — ^to kiss him — to fold htm 
in my arms — ^to pray for him — to fall asleep with himt 
in my bosom, as I used often to do in the days of his 
boyhood, when, during the heat of -mid-day, I rested 
firom labour below the trees of my own farm. We have 
found resignation at last, and are prepared to die.** 

f' There were no transports of deluded enthusiasm 
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m die souls of these unhitppy men. They had never 
doubted the truth of revealed religion^ although they 
had fiitally disregarded its precepts ; and now that re- 
morse, had given way to penitence^ and nature' had 
become reconciled to the thought of inevitable deaths 
the%bt that had been darkened^ but never extinguish- 
.ed in their hearts^ rose up anew; and knowing that 
their 9ouls were immortal, they humbly put their faith 
JQ the mercy of th^ Creator and their Redeemer, 

" It was during that resigned and serene hour, that 
tbe pld Man ventured to ask for the mother of his 
poor unhappy boy* I told him the truth calmly, and 
cahnly he heard it all. On the day of bis condemna- 
tion, sfae^had been deprived of her reason, and, in the 
house of a kind firiend, whose name he blessed, now 
remained in merciful ignorance of all that had befallen, 
believing herself, indeed, -^to be a motherless widow^ 
but one who had long ago lost her husband, and all 
tier children, in the ordinary course of nature* At 
thip r^ital his soul was satisfied. The son said no- 
thing, but wept long and bitterly. 

" The day of execution came at last. The great 
aly lay still as on the morning of the Sabbath-day ; 
and all the ordiiUiry business of life seemed, by one 
consent of the many thousand hearts beating there, to 
be suspended. But as the hours advanced, the fre- 
quent tread of feet wais heard in every avenue ; the 
streets b^an to fill with pale, anxious, and impatient 
&ce8; and many eyes were turned to the dials on the 
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sleqilesy watchitig the filent.{tfc^M».of the 6mgat ^ 
time, till it should readi the point iit wfaich the mat'* 
tdbQ wasto be drawn up.fonx befiote a auwt laoittiH 
fiiltmigedy. 

'' The hour was iaixxdy heard tbroi^g^h Ae Aidi^ 
prison trails bj tts> who were tc^^ether Cor the kit 
time in the condemned 4DelL I had administered t» 
them the xnoat ^iw€al rite 4if oar ndigioD^ and fithcr 
and son salt' together as siltnt as deaith. The door ef 
tbe dungeon <^pened, and > sevenl persons oune in. 
One of them^ who had » ahrireBed .bloodless fane, and 
small jed fiery^eyes, enold man^ fe^Ue and totteaag^ 
but eruel in hb decrepitude^ laid hoid-ef die eon vBh 
his pained fingers, and began^to pinion his anne widi 
a cord. No resistance was offered ; but, straight and 
untrembling, «tood that tail and t>eaiitifiii ymitb, while 
the fiend bound lum for execution* Atlliis.iMinnfid 
sight, how could I bear to lock on his father'a.fiiee ? 
Yet thither were mine ejyes xmpeUed by the agiony 
that afflicted my connniserattng souL .During tiiat 
hideous gaz6, he was insensible of the oKecnti^iMr^a 
approach towards himsdif ; and all ^the ^time tliat the 
cords were encircling hie own aans^.he felt tiie^ 90^ 
•—he saw nothing bitt his son st^mdft^g atlast beboe 
him, ready for the scafibld* 

" I dimly recc^ect a long dark vaulted paasagc^and 
the echoing tread of footsteps, till ail at oa^ w&«tood 
in |^<<3rowded hall, with a thousand eyes fixeii on tiieee 
two miserable men. How unUke were they to all be- 
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aiik! Ttujmt dawn tagetber ividiiit the shadow of 
^ubAl Phijers'were said, aad a psabn vaa nmg^ in 
wiudt Adr vmoes were heard to joia^ with' tones thatt 
wnmg oiit'tears from the hsrdeat or the moit careless 
lifin^ Often had I heazdrthose vetoes singing in my 
own peacefid dburdi^ before evil had disturbed^ or 
■aery broken ihem ;~but the kst word of die psalm 
was flange mdtiie hour of tfaeir deptftrture vas come. 

'^ They atff^ atlast upon die aoaffbld. That long 
ttasetj-tliafeseeBied to stretch away interminably from 
flie'old'IViaon^hoinevwiis ipaved vsitknncoveredlieads, 
&rih&mamaat these ghosts appeared, that mighty 
csowi iUt vmretence £>r human nature so ierrtbly 
tried, and prayers and blessings, passionately ejaen* 
lated, or ccmvulsiyely stiffled, went hovering over all 
the midtitude, as if they feared some great calamity to 
themselves, and felt standing on the first tremor of an 
esrthquake. 

'' It was a most beautiful summer's day on which 
Ihey were led out to die ; and as the old man raised 
his eyes, for die last time, to the sky, the clouds lay 
motic^ess on that blue trsmslucent arch, and the sun 
shone joyously over the magnificent heavens. It seem-* 
ed a day made for happiness or for mercy* But no 
pardon dropt down from these smiling skies, and the 
vast multitude were not to be denied the troubled 
feast of death. Mamy who now stood there wished 
they had been ixkljlii heart of some far-off woodl^. 
glen ; there was shrieking and fainting, not only among 
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maids^ and wives^ and matrons^ who had come iheie 
in the mystery of their hearts^ but men fell down in 
their strength^ — for it was an overwhehning thing to 
behold a father and his only son now haltered for a 
shameful death, '^ Is my father with me on the scaf- 
fold?— give me his hand^ for I see him not." I join- 
ed their hands together, and at that moment the grait 
bell in the Cathedral toUad, but I am convinced neither 
of them heard the sound.-~For a moment there seem- 
ed to be no sueh tbii^ as ^ound in the wofM^^-flnd 
then all at once the multitiide heaved like the: seBymd 
uttered a wild yelling diriek.-*«Their souk wore in 
et0mity-«and I &ar not to say» aiet aii ftenilgr d 
grief." 
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TtiE iite had received an addition of a large adH 
root and a heap of peeta, mad was b^inning totih to 
crackle and blase; the hearth-stone was tidily swept 
T^tbe suppev-taUe set— and every seat> beneh, diair, 
hmd stool occupied by its customary owner, except the 
high-backedi carved, antique oaken armed-chair be- 
longing exclusively to the Goodman. Innocence, 
labour, contentment, and mirth were here all assent- 
bled together in the wide low-roofed kitchen of this 
sheltered farm-house, called, from its situation in a 
low woody dell. The How-; and all that was want- 
ing to make the happiness complete was Abel Alison 
himself, the master and father of the family. It seem^ 
ed to them that he was rather later than usual in re- 
turning from the city, whither he went every market- 
day. But though it was a boisterous night in April, 
with a good drift' of snow going, they had no appre- 
hensions whatever of his safety ; and when they heard 
the trampling of his horse's feet on the gravel, up 
sprung half-a-dozen creatures of various sizes to hail 
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him at the door, and to conduct the colt, for so they 
continued to call a horse now about iSfteeii years old, 
to his fresh-strawed stall in the byre. All was right- 
Abel entered with his usual smile, his iirife helped him 
off with his great-coat, which had a respectable sprink- 
ling of snow, and stiffening of £rost; he assumed his 
usual seat, or, as his youngest son and namesake, who 
was the wit of the i^unily, called it, his throne, and 
supper inunediately poking on the board, a blessing 
waa aaid, and a flourish of wooden spoons ensued. 

Supper being over, and a contented silence prevail- 
ing, with an occasional whispered remark of merriment 
joft affection circling round, Abdl Alison rested himsdf 
with more Amn his usual formality against the badcolf 
his chair, and putting on not an unSiappy, but a grave 
iuce, told his wife, and family, and servants, all to 
make up their minds to hear agme very bad news 
nearly affecting tbemsdves. There was somediing 
too anxiously serious in his look, voice, and attitude, 
to permit a thought of his wishing to startle them for 
a moment by some &lse alarm. So at onoe they w&e 
all hushed^— >y0ui^ and (dd^i^and turned towards tbeir 
&thef with fixed countenances and anxious eyes, 

^' Wife«»-and children«*-there is no need, surely, to 
go round about the bush— I will tell yoa the worst in 
a word. I am ruined. That is to say, all my pro- 
perty is*lo8t*^gone.*^and we must leave the How. 
There is no help for it— we must leave the How." 

His wife's &ce grew pale, and for a short space flhe 
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notfamg. A ilight ccornikive motion went oyer 
all the circle as if they had been one body^ or an elec* 
trie shock had struck them all sitting together with 
locked hands. *^ Leave ^e How T one voice sobbing 
exclaimed — ^it was a female vorce**«-but it was not re« 
peated, and it was uncertain from whom it came. 
** Why, Abel/'-^-^said his wife calndy, who *had now 
pttfectly recovered herself, '^ if we must leave the 
How, we must leave a bonny sheltered srpot^ where 
we have seen many happy days. But what then ? 
surely there may be ccmteatment found many a where 
dse besides in this cheerful room, and round about 
our birken banks and braes. For mysel, I shall not 
lese^a night's rest at the thought, if you, Abel, can 
bear it— and, God bless you, I have known you bear 
a severer blow than this !" 

Abel Alison was a £ree, warm-hearted man, of a 
happy disposition, and always inclined to look at every 
thing in a favourable light He was also a most in- 
dastrious hard-working man. But he could not al« 
ways say '^ nay,"— and what he earned with a month's 
toil he had more than once lost by a moment's easy 
good«nature. He had some time before imprudentty 
become surety for an acquaintance, who had no such 
rightful claim upon him-^that acquaintance was a man 
of no principle— ^and Abel was now ruined— -utterly 
and irretrievably ruined. Under such circunifltances, 
he eould not be altogether without self-reproach — and 
the kind magnanimity of his wife now brought the 
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tnur into his eye. '' Aye— aye-— I was just liie old 
man in Aat foolifih business. I should have remem^ 
bered you, Alioe«-«aiid all my bairns. But I hope-* 
I know you will forgive me-*-f«r having thus been 
the means of bringing yon all to poverty." 

Upon this, Abel's eldest son--*a young man i^Miit 
twenty years of age, stood up, and first looking witliihs 
most respectful tenderness upon his. Father, and then 
with a cheerful emile upon all around, said, ^' Fa^ber, 
never more utter these woids-p-never more have ihese 
thoughts. You have fed us-**clothed us — educated 
usTztaught us, what is our duty to God and man. It 
rests with oursdves to practise it. We all love yaa^ 
Father ^we are all grateful — we wouJd idl,lay doim 
our lives to save yours. But thore is no. need fiv 
that now. What has happened ? Nothing* : .Are we. 
not all well— all stroi^n.--cannot we aU work ? As 
God is my witness, ttod knows my hearty I now^ de- 
clare, before you, Fa&«t, thfit this is not a visatatbo*^ 
but it is a blessings Now it will be tried whether, wsi 
love you. Father*— whether you have prayed evefy 
morning and ev&cy night for more than twenty yeara 
for ungrateful childr^^-whethar your toil in son iffid . 
rain, and snow, has been thankless toiU^ox^ vv^tether. 
w© will not all rally round your grey head, and Sai 
It a pleasant shelter—a smooth pillow~and a plente* 
ottsboaid;"— and with that he unconscioudy planted; 
'^ foot more firmly on the floor, and stretched out 
^ r%ht arm, stwdmg there a taU, stra^ht, powerful 
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tbofiiDg, in wham there was visible jHrotection-and 
Buocxmr for his parents and their dedining age. 

Ooe spirit kindled over all — not a momentary flash 
of cBthttsiaam/ not a mere movement of pity and love 
towards their Father^ whidi might give way to diasa- 
tufiwtbn and despandeney^^-^but a true, deep, dear. 
reooDC^nnent of their souls to thar lot, and a resdiu 
tioD not to be shaken in its unquaking power by any. 
hanlabips either in antidpation or reality. Abd 
Aliaim saw and fdt this^ and his soul burned within 
him. " We shall all go to service—- no shame in that. 
Bat we shall have time enough to consider of all these 
points before the temu*day. We have some weeks be- 
fore us at the How-^and let us make the most of them. 
Wi&, dnldren, are you all happy ?" 

'* All— 4JL— perfectly happy— hiqppier than ever," 
^Mftras the genial burst of the reply. 

** Stir tip that fire^my merry little Abd,''-^8aid 
the modier,<— '^ and let ns have a good, full, bright 
biaae M yMr firther's fkot^God bless him !" 

Abel bitt^didifd an lUDCBse poker in both hands, 
and after' knittitig his brows, «id tibreatening to aim m 
unttdevoas blo^ en the temples of the beautilul little 
Aiieo on her stod: dose to the ingle, and at her father's 
feet, a jnacticd joke that seemed infinitdy amusing, he 
gave the great adi root a thmnp that sent a thousand 
gparidttig gems «p the wide chimney, and then piao- 
ing the pok^ under it like a lever, he hoisted up the 
0UMS, ttt a Uase of brightness dazxkd all 
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their 4ff«9, and nuidft LimA stntupfirombis sbnuteM 
on the hearth. 

^^ Cijme, Alke"— flaid the §BAer, for we must net 
be cheated out of our muaic aa well as onv niei ioy  
^^ let us have your song as usual, my basmf liafiet-^ 
something that suits the season  cheetfid a&d;mD«l»i 
ffd atthe same time — ** Anld lang «yi^' or ^'JLeeb* 
i3»sr po more^** " I will sing them baith-^-FaAer^^ 
first the ape and then the itfaer"--a]id as hir sw00k 
silver pipe trilled plaintively 4<mg« now and then 
other voices^ send among them that of old Abel's faa»* 
self, were heard joining in the touobing air< 

** Whfift thmk youo the smgii^ tma^ugfaU-^ay guds 
dog, Luath?" quoth little cnumiBg Abel, taking Ae 
dumb creature's offered paw into his hand, ** But dfis 
you know, Luath— you greedy fieUow, who httve often 
stolen my cheese and bread out thehill wiuKt iny .faead 
was turned— 'though yoa are no thief eithiBr Liiallx.«> 
I say,. Sir, do you know that we are sSk going to ^be 
— starved ? Come— here is the kst mouthlid of oaim 
jovL will ever have all the days of y<mr life.. ibe»ce> 
forth you nmst eat grass like a she^^ Hold yous 
nose*— Sir—. thei«—on&—two— three ! Steady ^^ansy 
*-HBWallow! Well catched I Digest that and be UmaJk* 

'' Children," said the old Man, '^suppose we md»a 
FamilyoTryst, which, if we be all alive, letue Trligioosi 
ly keep — ^aye— rdigiously, for it will be a day esA^of 
fiist or of thanksgiving. Let us all me^ oa the tenn- 

11 
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dtif, tiiBtk> I biAkve, ibB twe^th of May come a twelve^^ 
QMBdV ott the green plot of gpmmid beinde thie Slanr 
iidB, m which we have for bo many yenrs washed our 
flfaitep« It is d boiniy^ lown^ qaiet spcvt^ wherlB iidbody 
viB cMKtordfetiufo v». We will idl meet together 
biteethe gleainiiig^ and conqwure the Atones of our 
yiM'e lifb and dahiga^ and sa^^ ouf prayers te)|;etiier 
tt the optA ait, and bentafh the moon and stars." 
'But pEopoflftl was joyMly agfreed to by idl. 

Fanily wovshtp wsb^ now perfonhed^ Abel Alison 
pn^ied asrfttvently^ and with ae griMiefol a heart as he 
hid dbne tise night before. For his piety^ did not keep 
m aeocmnt current of debtor and ereditkur with Grod. 
M ma God*s--«o£ his own he had nothing; God had 
chose»to<^atiyt(ifahn fihe mode and place of his fevt 
ttmaisdag jmn an earth* Was that a cause fbr rt^ 
potttig ^ God hiid given^ him' healthy strength^ a loving 
inl^dotiftil duUtoen^ a good oonsdenoe* No palsy 
had stridoen' hiln--^o iiever devoured him-*no blind- 
Q88K dsBkened Ins pathw Only a few grey hairs were 
as; yet qprinkled> among the black. His boys could 
hMu* being looked at] and spdcen to in any. com- 
puxfi, gentie or simple ; and hir daughters^ they were 
like Ae water*lilieSi that are seiene in the calm 
dear water^ but no less serene amcmg the black and 
aoowling; waves. So Abel Alisitm and all his &mily 
ky down on their beds ; and long before midnight 
they ware all fiist asleepi 

The time came when the fiurm-«-the bdtiny farm of 
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the How was given up^ and another family took poshes- 
sicMtu Abel's whole stock was taken by the new tenaoty 
who was a good, and honest, and mercifid man, at a 
fair valuation. With the sum thus got, Abel paid all his 
debts-— that large fiital one — and his few small ones 
at the Carpenter's shop, the Smithy, and Widow An^ 
derson's, the green, gi^ey, black, brown, and whita 
grocer of the village; and then he and his family were 
left without a shilling. Yet noae pitied them— they 
were above pity. They would all have acomed dither 
to beg or borrow, for many of their ne%hbours were 
as po(Mr, and not a great many much richer than tfaenoh 
selves after all ; and therefore they set their die^rfiil 
&ce8 against the blast, and it was never felt to touch 
them. The eldest son immediately hired hknself at 
high wages, for his abilities, dull, and strength were 
well known, as head servant with the richest fir- 
mer in the next parish— > which was fiunous for its agnf 
culture. The second son, who was of an ingenioas 
and thoughtful cast of character, engaged himself as' 
one of the under gardeners at Pollock-Castle— and the 
third, Abel the wag, became a shepherd with an dd 
friend of his father's, within a few hundred yards of 
the How. The eldest daughter went into service in 
the family of the Laird of Southfield, one of the most 
respectable in the parish. The second was kindly 
taken into the Manse as a nurse to the younger diil* 
dren, and a companion to the elder-— and Alice, who, 
from her sweet voice, was always called the Lionet;, 
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I^ecame a'^epberdess along with her brother AbeL 

Th6 motliar went to the HalL to manage the dairy 

fts Baronet being a great man for cheese and butter-— 
mad the Mher lived with her in a small cottage near 
Ae Hall-^te^ employing himself in every kind of 
. w(Hrk that ofibred itself for he was a neat-handed man/ 
2ind fevf tilings^ our of doors or in^ came amiss to his 
fingers^ whether it required a delicate touch or a strong 
blow. Thus were they all settled to their hearts' con- 
tent before the hedgerows were quite green— and 
<bougk somewhat scattered^ yet were they all within 
two hours* journey of each other, and their hearts were 
aH as close together as when inhabiting the sweety lown^ 
Mrd«nest-like cottage of the How. 

The year with all its seasons fleeted happily by— 
tbe long warm months of summer^ when the night 
brings coolness rather than the shut of light— <the fit- 
M, broken^ and tempestuous Autumn — ^the Winter^ 
whose shorty but severe days of toil in the bam^ and 
cheerful fireside-nights, with aU their work, and aU 
th^ amusements— soon — ^too. soon, it is often felt, 
give way to the open weather and active life of Spring 
•—the busy, working, enlivening Spring itself — ^were 
now floWn by— -iand it was now the day of the JFVimi- 
fy'Tr^sf, the dear Twelfth Day of the beautiful but 
.capricious month of May. 

Had any one died whose absence would damp the 
joy and hilarity of the Family-Tryst, and make it a 
meeting for the shedding of tears ? No. A kind God 
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ImmI m#t often i^4 o^t^i^-HKt ^nrfth-y^t^ TO W fa ' t't ' ^ m i 

the sky. T<mardsttvPi<#e^P9P«mtjft6:^4)^ 

tbe fuelling, w^tco^iiii^ 31^ 

t¥j aMpr<wb^ it'diwafte v^ijifegl^S* ^U^fkk^tepf 

built Altar^ Mid tb^ djMy »qffrJl^t tfe^ 

it, built by fairy haw«U?, Xh^y/ia^T^ ^ f^ 1j^ 

flont^ of their happy ^ildseu had ap exQiJU^aA « %9f^ 

lev»i7e evening hours^ ajod tl^y. sat dp:ip^ oi»li|^UHlfi 

mound with heaapta o^reriBawing with ^SiS^^'^^fS^it^^, 

qpeecfa^ffssgcatitade. 

But they sat not long there by thj^ma<pi\i;^s||^|)4^^ 
fac^> at short intearvals, came an^UiBg; upc^pp^ tfa<n^— * 
Ode thixiHgh the cf^ic^wood, where ik^m^ ifsaa^ m^. 
p^thy-^anoil^ev a<siosi tjbe meadoiici**^ d#d«appc!|sid 



1M » |Midi0did Uidtit dn file blifftf «ld %literftli^ 
i Aifftil iikxdM fo fHi^ dkit iif 1^ veef jgHMA Befi:ir& 
tlMtti=.4Uid ksi df tfll MiM^, fli^^i^^cfed bjr fiife sound ^ 
to^glri^ ana 1^ k^g, MUk iAixA the ctiin kir y^td 
mii^ AUl^^xA mse, Ite «Hei who had rea^«t 
ii lfi lf teii tfFtojr AIM, and^^hd, fftenlfieif edV^ft iii 
Ate fMiflei httd^Btot ^i^^rhi^ tB^ ^rfftdikl asstoMitge. 
^ BleMtngs be lo dii^ 0bdi-^4Hie H hiiad ia Wantiiiig/^ 
mAAiiWilMtry iaOSAe to ehiiML his tenrs^^^ this 
]%M?eoitkl I dl« in })eac«i" 

idtile Ab^l ahd Alice, iirh6, ftiMt tlieir iiving" §61 
^itti:'^ «^y had tt&eil ii^ llieBBBelVes llie iiHicfl^ 
mimigelAISb^ rf fh« ^eiriti|ftf e^ttoomai faroiiKht 
ftHi^ frcnb tf bififtr w'here tli^ Mad toieeated them> ft 
MkH df WdJd and tcheese add butler, a jw of milk; 
4Hd aiioliiiei^ «f haney^^^-^thd placed theih trpon the Corf 
«M«rlf l&ey HM h^m a rural gift to (Some ntnd d^. 
^ 1 thilU|[Ki )^ {iKitid be all huhgr^/' ntgd Abd, 
^ iiter J«mi^ thi%^2.-«iid ta for SKmoti th^e, tfie jolly 
gMieiie#y lie i¥ffl^«^lfl ^ Ifflbbecle Imintelf, if I d«^ 
ift^Mltej^ ki^aaep ^e iH^ttiam.^ Skaim Was dhrstys a 
M^e hiMtf At « iJk^^. l^i^ Alice, reateti me ov^ <he' 
fldl^ifK^ LadM ttid ^liticttiezi, all yotf# y^j go6d 
MMbs^i-MjOtfr nobk seWetf." llkis was fdtt to be very 
fift wit 6f Ah^^'-^'Siid there was an end to the did 
Ihh'tf teilrft. 

^ I vote/' qooai Abel, <' tliaie every Btoi (b^innuig 

H/Hk thytdf, who will beliie <ddest mail among you 

wten I hiiftre Irred long eifeiagh) give isi aeconnt of 
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, himself^ and produce whiatever of the ready rhino Jbe 
may have made^ found^ or stolea^ since he left the. 
How. However, I will give way to my Father-HoqiHr 
for it. Father — ^let U8 hear if you have been &gpQ^ 
boy." ^' Will that imp never hdid its tongue ?". crie^ 
the mother, making room for him at the same time 
on the turf seat by her side— and bec^ning hipi with 
a smile, which he obeyed, to occupy it 

'^ Well then," quoth the Father, '' I have not been 
sitting with my hands folded, or leaning on niy el- 
bows. Among other 9mall matters, I have helped to 
lay about half-a-mile of ^ high road on the Macadam 
plan, across the lang quagmire on the Meams Muir^ 
so that nobody need be sucked in there again for fifly 
years to come at the very soonest. With my own 
single pair of hands I have built about thirtrp rood of 
stone-dike five feet high, with two rows of througli& 
stones^ connecting Saimders Mill's garden- wall' witk 
the fence round the Fir Belt. I have delved to some 
decent purpose on some half score of nei^bours' kail« 
yards, and clipped their hedges round and stra^rht, 
not foigetting to dock a bit off the tails o' some o'^tbe. 
peacocks and outlandish birds on that que^ auld- 
fiishicmed terrace at Mallets-Heugh. I cannot Imw « 
mown under some ten braid Scots acres of ryefEftsc^ 
and meadow hay together^ but finding my bad( stiff 
in the stooping, I was a stooker and a bandster on the 
Com-rigs. I have threshed a few thrieves iP;!th& 
minister's bam— »prime oats they were, for the fji^f^ 
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ioA been seven years in lea. I have goae some dozen 
times to Lesmahagb for the clear-lowing coals^ a drive 
ai forty miles back and forward Tse warrant it. I 
have felled and boughed about forty ash-trees^ and 
lent a hand now and then in the saw-pit. I also let 
some o' the daylight into the fir wood at Hallside, 
ttid made a bonny bit winding walk along the burn«- 
side for the young ladies' feet So, to make a long 
^tory shorty there is a receipt (clap a bit o' turf on% 
Ahel^ to keep it fi-ae fleeing off the daisies) from th^ 
Savings Bank^ for L. 25, 13s. signed by Baillie Trum- 
bdl's ain hand. That is a sight gude for sair een ! 
Now, Mrs Alison, for I must give you the title you 
bear at the Hall, what say you >" 

^ I have done nothing but superintend the mak- 
ing o' fotitter and cheese, the one as rich as Dutch, 
and the other preferable to Stilton. My wages are 
jttst fifteen pounds, and there they are. Lay them 
down beiside your Father's receipt. But I have more 
to'tdl* If ever we are able to take a bit farm of our 
own again, my Lady has promised to give me the 
Ayrshire Hawkie, that yields sixteen pints a-day for 
montlis at a time, o' real rich milkness. She would 
bring L.sain any market. So count that L. 35, my 
bonny bairns. Speak out my Willy, no fear but you 
have a good tale to tell." 

*' There is a receipt for thirty pounds, lent this 
blessed day, at five per cent, to auld Laird Shaw-«as 
safe as the ground we tread upon. My wages are 
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forty psunb a^yearwu you km«r-*tid I^«]****" 
got tte firrt pri^e «t dM. Compefltioo o' Pto^to«-- ^ 

thaokstoyeuf.&erforth.t. Th««*trf*.^^ 
b gope updo fine do&e. and upott Atf Iwnny WWW 
«F«r^y. Whydu.uldnotwefc.veoulrw^**' 

Waiy," -«4 a«> old Mao ; " yrf* *«dd n&«'W!««*«* 
your moUior pifft with our Btod«y'» ^«itf»Wi ■*»* 
Hurt cr«»h came upon u^^-«ho«gb *e "»w»6 wdfWn^'W 
do «., to right lOl our creditors. You b«<wue awSW 
&r the wuouoWtod you Wve paid iWl 1tt»w ^ 
Wea-4t may no* b« w«rth tp^^Wog «feo«l-+*«ft** 
worth dunking ^bwit-^Wmy-Hrtd • F«^«*^l*e* *** 
be ashamed to receive a kindoew froW W« e«**^«* 

Mid blood." 

<' It is my turn now/' aaid Alid«r#, the yo«ig g^ 
dener. « There is twelve poimds^-^^md ««^ y**^ * 
will be twenty • { am to teke the fl«wer-g«***k «^ 
my own hand»^nd let Ae ftddejr florial* l»k *** 
their pinks, and tulips^ md anottone*, <» I te»** 
where the prises will o^me afto tih5** ' ^n»«^ a 
bunch o* flowers for you, A^ice^i" yo« piit- ftw^*** 
water they will live till the SAbath-^y> aodyW^w^if 
put some of them into your boiinet* Father, Wiffi*^ 
said he had to tibahk you for his pianghnumiJ^p-^** 
have I for my gardening. And wid^ a»d rich *«i ** 
flower-garden is that I am to take now undflT waiy o^ 
hand, do you tlunk I will ever love it betler, or m w«a» 
as the bit plot on the bank-side, with its b«wer m ibe 
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pn0r» ttelwriDi holtginfip oircr it without keefMiig off 
the suQj and the dm biuteie wimpling away at its 
fint? Time I fifvt delved with a small spade o' my 
tin w»faa yot the- shaft in y(mr8elf**-«Falb«i:->-and» 
Hattt B9ej ,it w^I he a whale before that piece o' wood 

.'<^ 2^w,far my spe|sd|,"«-Hnid. Abel^«^«^ shcnrt and 
«rodi9 niy motto* . I lil^e sqmelhing pithy. Lo and 
bahd4 ^ mow^cliwart'a akin^ vith five and forty shill«< 
ingain atlyer! It.goes to my heart to part with them. 
hUaip.&ihdsr^ I only lend ihem to you* And if you 
do not inqpwjy. them wUh two ahiilinga and better <^ in* 
terest jaext. £4^ay-*day» Old ^yle^ I will put the affair 
aitatb«4.haiida of. tcraoky Pate Orr, the writer at 
Thomgr^Bank* But> hold-^will yoa give me what is 
caQed h^citable secarity? That means land, doesn't 
it^ Wdl» then, tmrf is land-^and I thus fling down 
the moirdiiwart purse on. the turf-^-and that is lending 
aioney. q/ol heritable. secarity/' A general lasgh re- 
vardid tiubi ebuUitiim of genius frmn Abel^ who re^ 
emed /Sipch fdandits with a fiuse of eunning solem* 
trit^Tk^if-pnd then the. eldest danghter meekly took up 
Ihe word and said««-^'^ My wages were nine pound»«-o 
tbevelbej aref ^* Oh! hob" cried Abel, '' whogave 
ymi« Agnes> that bomiy bhie qpotted silk handkerchief 
fmnad your neck, and that benny but gae droU pair 
Imi^d goisn I Yeu had not these at the How — maybe 
you got Uifim irom your sweetheart ;"«-Hutid Agn<^ 
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bluahed in hesr umocenoe like 1^ bteitifid ftywer^ 
'^ Celestial rttey red. Love's proper hue/' 

The iittte Noiurioe from the Manse iaiddiown oa^he 
turf without q>eakiiig> but with a hesxtBome saule, her 
tmiall wage of four pouBd»«-aiid, hut of a]l> tibe lit^> 
jGur-haired^ blue-eyed^ snowy-iddnned A]&;e the^shep- 
herdes8> with motion soft as light, and witba voiee sweet 
as an air-harp^ placed her wages too beside die restu- 
^^ There is a golden guiBea-«*it is to be two next year, 
and so on till I am fifteen. Every litfie h^»s/' And 
her father took her to his heart, and kissed her g^ 
tening ringlets md her smihng eyes, that happily shut 
beneath the tondi of his loving lips. 

By this time the son had declined<— and the sweet 
sober gloaming was about to melt into the somewfant 
darker beauty of a summer inght. The air was now 
still and silent, as if unseen creatures that had "been 
busy there had aU gone to rest. The mavis that had 
been singing loud, and mellow, and dear, cm the 
highest point of a lardi, 'now and then heard by ^be 
party in their happiness, had flitted doWn to bd'iiear 
his mate on her nest within the hollow root of 'aoi' old 
ivy-wreathed yew-tree. The snow-wMte coh^ kx^- 
ed out from the oc^pice, and bending his long ears t6« 
wards the huighing- scene, drew back unstartled into 
the thicket *^ Nay— nay— -Luath," wluspered Abdl, 
patting his dog, that was between his knees, '^'^yoQ 
must not kill the poor bit white rabbk. But if a 
maukin would show hei^8elf| I would let thee take a 
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* 

faiwMe ndisatv^ Aroiigb the wood* For she could 

only cock her fud at a' thy yelpiiig> aikl land thee hi 

#7»et o' hiaaEfl to cKxatch thy hide and tangle thy tail 

•^ You cwma «atch a inattkin^-^Tiiiath-— they're ower 

fH^le/or yoa« you &t hiaf tyke." 

,,;ni« old «u» i>»w <K]dn»«»l hi. chadnm with . fet . 
.T^ptvojee, fkiod told them that their dutiftd bdiavioor 
tPjhiin^ Ijbeir induatrioushabita^ thdurmoral conduct in 
g^eralj^ and their regard to their religious duties^ aU 
made them a blessing to him^ for whteh he nm&c ooold 
be suffieies^y thankful to the Giver of aU mercies. 
*' Mqtu^/\ si^d hej " is well called the root of all evil 
-—but not so now. There it lies-*-upon that tuxf«-^n 
offering 6rom poor children to their poor parents. It is 
a beautiful Mght«-my baini«h-*but yciur parents need 
it not They have enough. May God for ever bleas 
you«-my dear bainis. — That night at the How> I said 
this meetisg would be either a &at or a thanksgivings; 
iind that we would praise God with a prayer^ and also 
the voice of psahns. No house is near — ^no path by 
which any one will be c<»aing at this quiet hour* ' So 
let us warship our Maker*-here is the Bible." 

• " Fa&er/' said the eldest'son^ *' will you wait a few 
minutes— ^or I am ev^ moment eaqpecting two dear 
friends to join us ^ Listen^ I hear footst^s> and the 
sound of voices round the comer of the coppice* They 

* 

ar^ at hand*" ^ 

A beautiful young woman^ dressed almost in the 
same manner as a farmer's daughter^ but with a sort of 



wbat bigfatr itili^, ninir apptaffed) ibmg ^tH H y«MA^ 
mild ttiigi^ be Ittr bfodMf. IQfiiljr ^^rtkgk 1#M^ 
iMorelauig^) md roam iMtef nmde f« ihl^tA, ihsif 
%nn«d pttPt of tbf oiitle rottad tb^Ahttf^tf tnilLtr A 

aAdilioa to iMr muittliisri «iil eTorf iM'liiHl^lMiiia 
wMi Ik nw^ dftHght. '« Thttt i» bcomy Sallj Jftt^idr 
of the Bitni.'HoiM/' wUsp^Md Hyti Afiee to hut 

md ttisdd me tKw prMefit da etmb Ibi* n^ Imaf ydii 
luniy wlwn y«tt liA{yp«ned io he 6ii Hie iter afate </ tiie 
^wedl Olid AM, Has dae< the die bAiittiMt ukd tte 
:tWMt(iit «dii tbftt #ti«r 7 oil i^w «ffifl0 r** 

Ust in tile ey«9 of Bt^ Altoe, wa6 ervtr iilore cidr in 
tbttst of her eldest Urodier. €Bie #a» i^xb^ ii^ 1& 
flidtt, iBtd Ae wide ett^ ^ ttdt (^ml^ tW0 ll«p|iie^ 
hutdtt^ beings than the^ liuMldd, tinttone, itf^l «ifi^ 
cttre tot 6H. SeOy M edieiir trae the hMit^ tif te' pa- 
iMrtfMl«hewe6 akoAnbelre^ er i^itiiler iutirtte 
owner of l^e &ti»ii'«lieiiie> a ftfM iTditii iAlMe »lliii^ 
died »«yeef> and etie df die {ilttulttnteil sitiirtdeite m a 
]wisk «ienMliable fi^ die pieiiiilsdqtie ai^ iNsiMtttie 
eikanaotev of ile soenwy. iSHle had t^teeirM a iHWdk 
better edneeiion diM youv^ Wattetf geBief'a&jr dc^ in 
her rank of life, has fiidier having been a ootttnett hr* 

enabtec^ in die dedine cf life, to purdMe lite itafti 
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vliiclklie had f9«t>l<Qiii9d tm mtk n pilfib 4^^ beftttiM 

mm9b»h9A^mmSm'm"0tt^ d^rsbMotbed %q bm acr 
bbl bridA^ He<fnow ivfbimfl bt8 fNmmlHb mA bin 
brotbnm «iii tintetii^ttnt; aadpcmd^Mbfi^MMl 
UMr tbfliei pniUdi ^oBttfaiQif nUbadt. CM Ue«i bosv 
bid liSieipIbblaaer JiiiA in^^ «ifib by^ 4li» 

bib4 «iMibUfed beffi «ii!mpt ov«r bei'ia diefiik 

..^(•W#«i»^ be iMiritd «l wicbmwnn^ jb «nd»fitbw 

bfliiliiiAlfltoHov^biiliib^no^bi^ Iht^ie, 

fiKni^wr flWt. b0CMH(i Qsd iiie «haft iio|t<diiu:9e3nma 
b^ r«al$ te ii^y wd Ae t!if^ ihive MdB abovA it 
¥f«iib «b«tt be % tenet i^pMik JhAmii. mAjop.lnty^i 
fii««t;be«(gt IvEHeAoBt dfifa» be^ thevlMo^. about «» 

jSair Si% bUdief juised bet- leorev^ b^ Abk^eeq^ml^ 
tMiJbi]v|jMl|y&«i8dia^ wd .iribQit.vgBe«tiB9 b^pH*. 

yiibKh wuU iikm» br t(P> «iieh ptteotelfaui tit^iliiiik^^ 
' Tiifiriniff "tiMsiettaindiKi of tbeir dMbobiff' Ufe^ neex-aodi 

IfH? f'iAidlwidI/' owd Htiift iAlie^ imaUe to^M*^ 
SiMa bjBr;jop6d tftotioi^ "» w3L Ike indi yott egnbiL 
'TvJt wjtt dfh^ 4i& vork abdnft tbe bourse tiboA I ein 
«bm# Qoougb £»> and ^yiel, you ken^ m.m bi»j 
%i ih#.imwea»ed be^^ aod will beHpim^/Frntber about 
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the fielcU, better and belter every year. May we' 
oame home to you from teacvkey Abel and I ?''^ 
^ Are yoa not bappy enough wfafere you are?*' adEed' 
the Mother, with a hmog yoioe< ^^ Hajp^ or not 
happy/' quoth Abel^ " haate wte oom^at llie tertn^ as 
sure aa that is the cuekoo. Harken how l&e dimoe 
ke^s repeating his own narne^ as if any body did not 
know it abready. Yonder, he goes^^with Ms litiiK^ at 
his tail — ^people talk of the cuckoo nerer being seen 
-—why, I cannot open my eji^es wkhout sedmg either 
him or his wife. Well, as I was saying— -Father-^^l^xne 
Alice and I come at the term. Bray, what wages ?" 

But what brought the young Laird of Southfieid 
here ? thought the Mother— wlule'a ^kn and rouote 
suspipion, too pleasant, too happy, to be true, past 
across her maternal heart. Her sweet Agnes was a 
servant in his father's house>«»and though tluit &tfaer 
wi|s a laird, and lived on his own landi yet he was m 
the very .same condition of life as her husband, Abel 
Alison — they had often sat at each other's table—and 
her bonny daughter was come of an hcmest kind^ and 
would not disgrace any husband either in his own 
house, or a neighbour's, or in his seiit in thd kirk. Sodi 
passing thoughts were thickening in the Modier's 
breast, and perhaps not wholly imknown also to the 
Father's, when the young man, looking towards Agnes, 
who could not lift up her eyes from the ground, said> 
" My Father is willing and happy that I should mar- 
ry the daughter of Abel Alison. For he wishes me 
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V0€i(bm Wife lium the virtaoas daughter of aii honest 
nan. And I will be happy-^if my Agnes make as 
good a wife aa her mother/' 

A perfeet bXessedness now filled the souls of Abel 
Alisonand his wife. One year ago, and they were, 
what is oailedi ntterly ruined— they put their trust in 
God..;*4md now t&ey received their reward. But their 
piousandhumble hearts did not feel it to be a reward, 
for in iJiemselves they were conscious of no desert. 
The joy came from- Heaven, undeserved by them, and 
with sileiit thanksgiving and adoration did they re* 
ceivQ it, like dew into their opening spirits* 

f^ Bute up, Alice, sad let us have a dance," and with 
these worcb Ixtde Abel caught his unreluetant sister 
romid the waist and whirled her off into the open 
green, as smooth as a floor. The young gardener took 
from: his pocket a German-flute, and began warbling 
Away, widi much flouridiing execution, the gay lively 
air of '^ Oure the water to Charlie," and the happy 
children^ who had been one winter at the dancing- 
school, and had often danced by themselves on the fairy 
rii^ jon tile hill-side, glided through the gloaming in 
allthe mazes of a voluntary and extemporaneous duett. 
And then, descending suddenly and beautifully from 
the very height of glee into a composed gladness, left 
off the dance in a moment, and again seated them- 
selves in the applauding cirdb. 

*' I have dropped my library out of my pocket," 
said Abel, springing up again-— ^' yonder it is lying 
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on the green. TlMt last Icmdi oTthe Hi^^dBBA Flkig 
jerked it oat. Here it i»— botiajr Bobbin Biiiiiu iHm 
Twa Dogs— .the Vision— the CottsKa Satutdi^ Vai/kt 
m^^ssid many— aMuigr a gajr aan^n owrt iondir sad aaes^ 
which I leave to Alice Ihere^ and edwrlifcaa^ teniae 
hearted laaBifa but finx and ftoMe immy maaafiS' 

** I would not give m j copy •' AHanr Bamangv* v^ 
plied Alice, '' Ibra staD lii'^of Baaas'Sy—at kai* giU 
the Saturday Night was cliqpped ouIl Wha& did he 
ever make sac a poem aa the- Gcfttle Siqsherd ^ Tdl 
me thaty Abel ? Bear me, but is* na thia aweet quiit 
place, and the linn there, and the treea>aiiik fiiissgroen 
plat, just aa bmmie aa Hajbbi^'s Heiw? Mi^h£ na & 
bonny poem be made juafc about oundhraa aT aitlBig 
here sae hai^y— and my brother gaiiig ta mtof 
bonny Sally Mather, aad'my atttertfaeyoaBglaiido' 
Southfield? I'ae wamaitLif AUauRansarhMlbaea 
alive, and one <^ t}ifr party, he would have: put as a' 
into a poeai<-and inbljiia oalledit the Famify*Ti3r8t-" 
*' Iwittda.duitmyacji&" said AheU^ I am a did) at 
veise. I made same cg^italoneajnaliyegteiiday aftep> 
noon— I wrote them down on my schitebtloaadieanB^ 
total; but some crumb& had fallen out a' mjpoodien* 
the adate, and Lualb, licking them up, licked auta' 
m^ fine poems««~I^ could goeet to think oV 

Bufe npv the moonk flhowed her daggling cresooit 
right over their heads^-^raa if. she had^ issued' gleamiiig 
forth from the deep blue of that very speft. of heaven in 
which she hung ; and&inter or brt^^ter, fmr andiwide 
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over AefinnaaentyWas seen the gre^t host of Stars. Tbe 
Old Man reverentlj uncoTered his head ; and, lookin j^ 
up to the diffused brilliancy of the magnificent arch 
of heaven, he solemnly ezcUimed, " The heavens de« 
daie the glory of God ; and the firmament showeth 
for& his handy w^k. Day unto day uttereth speech* 
aod night unto ni^t sheweth knowledge. My child- 
ren let us kned down and pray/' They did so ; and, 
(m rising from that prayer, the mother, loolijng to- 
i>«rds her husband^ said, '* I have been young, and 
]M>w am old; yet have I not seen the righteous for- 
sdcen^ lunr his seed hogging bread*" 
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«p«ct ¥emtftiUblife ^tfM^ 4te hbmp^ ilAal^iUwtief lilt 
village in whidi they ^iMIrt IMRU Uef 4Mlb be90« 
fair reputation in the pariah^ and they were both belov- 
ed by their own frietida and relations. He was sober^ 
honest, active, and industrious,— exemplary in the 
common duties of private life^-^possrssed of the hop- 
ble virtues becoming his humble condition, and unstain- 
ed by any of those gross vices that sometimes defonn 
the character o£ the poor. She was modest, good tem- 
pered, contented, and refigioia<i«4Uid mudi is con^- 
ed in these four woids. Beauty Ae was not thoa^ 
to possess — ^nor did she attract attention ; but what- 
ever charm resides in pure healthy innoooice of heait, 
a^d simplicity of manners, that l^elonged to Faimy 
Raeburn ; while there was nothing either about her 
face or figure to prevent her seeming even beautifiil in 
the eyes of a lover. 

These two humble and happy persona w«re be^ 
trothed in marriage. Their afiection had inaensibly 



fpumn without any courUhip^ for they bad lived dailj 
m each other's fnght ; and^ undisturbed by jealousy or 
fiva]ry> by agitating hopes or depressing fears^ their 
hearts jhad been te&derly united long before theii; 
troth was soleinnly pledged; and they now looked 
^rward with a calia and rational* satisfaction to the 
^I¥J y^^h which they huxnbly hoped might be 
atored up for them by a bgamtiAil Providence. Their 
love was without ronianc<^ but it was warm> ten- 
to,«Dd true-; they wele pii^axed by its strength to 
•anke any sacrifice Heat each other's sd^es ; and* bad 
death tak^i away either of them before the wedding- 
day, the anrviTor might not perbapa. have been chir 
morooa in grief^ or visited the grave of the depacl- 
,ed with n^^ly lamentations^ but not the less would 
•that grief' h«ve been sincere, and not the less &ithf|il 
woidd memory hav« been to all the images of the 

Theur marriage-4ay was fiaed^-^rand Allan Bruce 

had Muted '% araall tcoitage, witfa a garden slopin^^ 

^down to die stream that cheered his native vil- 

hgb* Thither, in^ about two months, he was to take 

Ins aii^eet and afiSectionate Fanny-p^he was to mark 

wUk her needle aa. before— 4md he in die fields. No 

^ehaoge was to take place in their lives, buJt a chaiige 

4^foak contentment to happiness ; and if God proloi^- 

ed to them the possession of health, and blessed them 

'^tb tUiUhM^^tlley feared not to bring thmn decently 

^ilj^«iidl to affofd' sonsUne and shdter to the living 
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flowers that might come to gladden their house. Such 
thoughts visited the souls of the loyers^-»and they 
were becoming dearer and dearer to one another every 
hour that brought them closer to their marriage-day. 
At this time Allan began to feel a slight dimness in 
his sight, of which he did not take much notice^ at- 
tributing it to some indisposition brought on by the 
severity of his winter's work. For he had toiled late 
and early, during all weathers^ and at every kind of 
labour, to gain a sum sufEicient to furnish respectably 
his lowly dwelling, ana also to array his sweet bride 
in wedding-dothes of which she should not need to 
be ashamed. The dimness, however, each succeeding 
day, darkened and deepened, till even his Fanny's 
face was indistinctly discerned by him, and he lost al- 
together the smile which never £dled to brighten it 
whenever he appeared. Then he became sad and dis- 
pirited, for the fear of blindness fell upon him, and he 
thought of his steps being led in his helplessness by 
the hand of a child. He prayed to God to avert this 
calamity from him — ^but if not, to bestow upon him 
the virtue of resignation. He thought of the dife- 
ent blind men whom he had known, and as far as he 
knew, they all seemed happy. That belief pacified 
his soul, yhen it was about to give way to a passion- 
ate despair; and every morning at sunrise when the 
&8t advancing verdure of spring seemed more dim 
and glimmering before his eyes, he felt his soul man 
and more resigned to that final extinction of the day's 
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bleflsed light, which he knew must be his doom before 
the earth was covered witb*the flowers and firagrance 
of June. 

It was as he haid feared ; and Allan Bruce was now 
stone-blind. Fanny's voice had always been sweet to 
his ear, and now it was sweeter still when heard in 
the darkness. Sweet had been the kisses which breath- 
ed from Fannjr's lips, while his eyes delighted in their 
rosy freshness. But sweeter were they now wh^ 
they touched his eyelids, and he felt upcm his cheeks 
her fast trickling tears. She visited him in his father's 
house, and led him widi her gently guiding hands in- 
to the acQacent fields, and down along the stream 
which he said he liked to hear murmuring by ; and 
then they talked together about themselves, and on 
their knees prayed to God to counsel them what to do 
in their distress. 

These meetings were always happy meetings to 
them both, notwithstanding the many mournful 
thoughts with which they were necessarOy attend- 
ed; but to Allan Bruce they yielded a support that 
did not forsake him in his hours of uncompanioned 
darkness. His love, which had formerly been joyful 
in the warmth of youth, and in the near prospect of. 
enjoyment, was now chastened by the sa4 sense of his 
unfortunate condition, and roidered thereby a de^ 
and devout emotion which had its contort in its own 
unwitnessed privacy and imperishable truth. The 
tones of his Fanny's voice were with him on his mid- 
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niglit bed, when his affliction was like to overcMae hui 
fortitude; and to know tliat he was still tenderly be- 
loved by that gentle and innocent friend^ was a f&ought 
that gave light to darkness^ and suffered sleep to fall 
bfthnily on lids that shut up eyes already dark as m 
profoundest slumber. The meek fold of her pitying 
embrace was with hi)en in the v^ue uncertamty of hi» 
dreams ; and often he saw faces in his sleep beaming 
consolation upon him, that always assumed at last 
Fanny's features, and as they grew more distinct 
brightened tip into a perfect likeness of his own fiiithfoi 
and disinterested maiden. He lay down with her 
image, because it was in his evening prayers ; he rose 
up widi her image, oi* it came gliding in upon him> 
^ he knelt down at his bed^'side in the wann beasa^ 
of the unseen morning light. 

Allan and Fanny were children of poor parents; 
and when he became blind, they, and indeed all their 
friends and relations, set their faces against this mar- 
riage. This they did in kindness to them both, iot 
prudence is one of the best virtues of the poor, and to 
indttlge even the holiest affections of our nature, seems 
to them to be sinful, if an infliction firom God's hand 
intimates that such union would lead to sorrow and 
distress. The same thoughts had taken possessicm of 
Allah's own soul; and loving Fanny Raebum, witil 
a perfect affection, why should he wish her> in die 
bright and mmny days of her youthful prime, to be*- 
come chained to a Blind Man's steps, kept in coistmt 



«.l9ntf9i«^ bull during the fre^j^ of h^. a^, m4> 
to jpylidivifs o^ aAturf piigiiig oyer the? §fp1b ? 'f It 
Im piem^G^' (laEld tfieS}JQ4 ¥«ui tp hw^fOg '' tb^t; 
owr mufiTMigir sbmd^. f^ b^. J^t Fai^y/ if sbf? 

lii^a|]^'' Aod a9 th^ i|ip^j^ av^se, be felt tbe biti 
t»mm» iof tb9 c«p> and >v^i|)i^ ^h«t he inif^ sooQ.bfi 
in his gmy&. 

F<)iv while hi3 ^^s ly^e not tbu» dj^Jc, be 8«m 
numf things thfU^guve hioi^ p)paiwre> besides his F9pxiy, 
well as he loved her ; nor had his been an absoi^bii^ 
paseion^ allj^gugh o^fist n^cere; He had often been 
hspi^y silt bis Yfnik, wkb his compaii^ons, in the a^use- 
nimla of his Bg» apd conditi<m> with the members of 
his. own family^ witbout thinking eyen of his df^ai: 
Famiy Raeb^m. She was not oflten^ to be.snre^ en« 
tMy jout of bia thoughts^ for the consciousness of 
Wing h^^ sod of b^h]ig beloved^ accompanied hj^ 
8i»|ia, althou^ he scarry kpew it, just as one who 
lives 0Q ' iS lahe. aicle> or by the murmur of a stream^ 
may fed die brightness ai^d die shadows* of die onc^ 
aod hear the oottstant nuisAc of the other, mingling as 
& remembvancfi or n dreapn wkh die impressionsj 
thoim^^ panaiion^.and feelings <^ hjus <»dinary ha«« 
man li&^ But nonr^ wbivt bi^ been less pleasant or 
neof ssary to him all faded away> and be saw in hia 
daxknese-one image only-*<rFiainy Baebum-— be heaird 
in his darkness one sound oidy— Fanny Raeburn's 
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voice. Was she to ixnile in another nanV bdosa^. 
Surely^ that could not be; for her smiles wesre hi^* 
and to transfer them to another, seemed to him to he 
as impossible, as for a mother to Ibrget her own chfld- 
ren, and pour with equal fondness her smiles npeo the 
face ofanother who belonged not to her blood. Yetsoch 
transference, such forgetfiihiess, such sad dange htA 
been, thathe well knew, even in ''the short and simple 
annals of the poor," which alone he had tead ; and who 
would blsme, who would pity, who woidd remember 
the case of the deserted, and forsaken pocnr Blind 
Man? 

Fanny Baebum had always been a dutiful diild,' 
and she listened to the arguments of her parents with 
a heavy but composed heart. She was willing to obqr 
them in all things in which it was her duty to obey-* 
but here she knew not what was her duty. To give 
up Allan Bruce was a thought far wcnrse to her than^ 
to give up life. It was to suffar her heartstrings to 
be hourly torn up by the roots. If the two werr 
willing to be married, why should any one else inter- 
fere ? If God had stricken Allan with blindness after 
their marriage, would any cme have oounsdled her to 
leave him ? Or pitied her because she had to live with 
her own blind husband ? Or would the fear o9^ver« 
ty have benumbed her feelings? Or rather would it 
not have given new alacrity to her hands, and new 
courage to her heart ? So she resolved* meekly and 
calmly, to tell Allan, that she would be his wife, and 



Ait Hflh^ beliieTed that sadi was, in spite of tMs inffie- 
tm, the will at God. 

Alkn Bruee did lic^ aiiseiit liimself^ in his blindnes^^ 
from tile Hoose of God. One Sabbath^ afbei^ divine 
ser^ioe, Fimny went up to him in the chuxdi-yard^;;' 
aad putting' her ann in his> they walked away to<* 
gMhet, se^iDf^y as cheerful as the rest of thecon^ 
gKgation^ only with Somewhat dower and more c«ie» 
tiiras stejMs. They proceeded slaag the quiet meadow* 
fields by the banks of the stream^ and then acxoss the 
smoodi green braes^ till they gently descended into a 
holm^ and sat down together in a little green haw&i 
idiidi a fSew haeelsi tntngling widi one tall weeing 
fairdij had of themselves framed^ aplacewheretheyhad 
often met before Allan was blind^ and where they had 
fffst spoken of a wedded life. Famiy could have al^ 
most wept to see the earthy and the sky^ and die: 
iv^ole ds^/ so beautiful^ now that Allan's eyes were 
dark ; but he wbbpered to her, • that the eaadl of the 
budding trees^ and of the primroses that he knew were 
near his feet, was pleasant indeed^ and that thejsing-^ 
i^ of -air the little birds made his heart dance within 
him^^*eo Fanny sat beside her blind lover in seroie 
happiness, and felt strengtkened in her Conviction that 
it was faer duty to beoeme his wife* 

'' Allan-^I love- you so entirely — that to see yout' 
happy is all that I desire on earth. Till God made 
yon b}ind*-«Allan-^I knew not how my soul could be 
knit unto yom^x^l knew iiot the love that was in my 
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thus on pleasant Sabbaths — ^to take carA.thai jmsthM 
dtt not •titfoUb-f-Hwd Ant wthing «h«tt ovor oflfer 
iddlettoe to y(Nir &oe^<--to«iiffer no soUtiidftlo anlixHiod 
yMftp<-bttt tbat you wagr know, in your dnricpej»j Ait 
aune eyes^ wUdi Ciod ttSl pcrmitt to see^ 80e.dwii|» 
1^^ ycwf^^for thete enA$, Allan* will I murty ihoob jdqf 
balovwU^tboii muat not wy nay-^or God wqaiU iiqt 
fiifgm mft if I became nak tby wife." And. Fanny 
AH n|KA hianeck and we^ 

Hkerewag aomftiung in the quiet tone of hecyeifii 
1 1 enwi'f Ihing in the meek fold of her embraoiKp-fKnMr 
^bmg in the long weeping kias thut she kept breathiiy 
teiderly awt hia^brow and eyes^^that justified tO/Af 
Blind Man faia marriage with sodi a wooaett* '' JM 
Qa be married* Fanny, on the di^ fixed hefimi I kit 
my sight. Till now I knew not felfy eiAer your 
heart or my ownp--4iow I fisar nolhing. Would-^iHDjr 
best fiiend«— I oould but aee Ay aweet fane for one 
nngle moment now^bnt Aat can never be 1"^^^ All 
things are possible to God«<«and altfaougfa to hmnsa 
skill yeor case is hopeleM'^-it is not utteriy so to my 
h iisttt . I y et if ever it becomes so, Allan, Acn wiU I 
love thee better even than I do now, if indeed mjr 
heart can omtain more affiectieni than Aat wiA lAidi 
it now> orerflows." 

Allan Bruce and Fanny Baebum were maRisd* 
And aHhongh Acre was felt, by Ae most csidbss 
heart, to be someAing sad and solemn in such wqp- 



tiah, yet AJkn nMide Ids manSag»idijfr one of sob«r 
dkMvfal&eis m. hm natiicfe.Tifiage. - Ftamy -mom hair 
white ribband in die veiy waijr that tued-to^be pksir 
Ml to Alkn's ejes ; andblind aa he tmw waa^ librae 
e^rea kindled witii » joyfiiLflmile^ vhot. he turned the 
clear aightlesa orba towarda. hie bride^ and. nasw her 
wkhin hia aool ari^yed in die amiplB white dieaa 
vhidi he heard all about him aayii^ao "wntSl hth 
eune her street looks. Her relationa «nd hia tnm 
pavtopk of the marriage-feast in iheir cotlage^-there 
was the sound of music and dancing feet on dm little 
green plat at the foot of the garden^ by the river'a 
side-^the bride's youngest slster> who was heneefbrft 
to be an mmate in the house^ remained when the parv> 
ty went away ai the quiet of the eyening«-and peaos, 
contentment^ itnd love^ folded their wings together 
lyver that hnmUe dwdling. 

From that day Allan and hia wi& were perfeetly 
happy«—and they could not help wcHidering at their 
ftoner fears. There was^ at onoe, a general detenni^^ 
natian temed all oyer the parish to do, them erexy 
benefit. Fanny, who had always been distiagaisbed 
fixr her skill and fimcy as a seinpstzeas> bec«ne now 
^te the fitthionable dress-maker of the village, and 
had more employment offered than she could accept 
So atM her industry alone was more than suffidentfiMr 
all their present wants. But Allan, though blind, 
waa not idle. He immcfliately began to instruct hn^ 
self in various departments of a blind man's work.— 
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A loom was purchased; an4 in a few wedLs he iras 
heard singing to the sound of his fly-shuttle as merry 
as the bull-finch in the cage that hung at the bv 
window of his room. He was not long in finding out 
the way of plaiting rush-rugs and wicker-baakei»- 
the figures q&all of which were soon^ as it were^ visi* 
ble*through his very fingers ; and before six montb 
were over^ Allan Bruce and his wife were, said to be 
getting rich^ and a warm blessing broke firom every 
heart upon them^ and their virtuous and unrepining 
industry. 

Allan had always been fond of music, and his voice 
was the finest tenor in aU the kirk. So he began in 
the evenings of winter to teach a school for sac^ 
music — and thus every hour was turned to account 
AUan repined not now — ^nay at times he felt as if his 
blindness were a blessing-.-*for it forced him to trust 
to his own soul— to turn for comfort to tiie best, and 
purest human affections— and to see God always. 

Whatever misgivings of mind Allan Bruce might 
have experienced— whatever faintings and sickenings 
and deadly swoons of despair might have overcome 
his hearty — it was not long before he was a freeobiaii 
from all their slavery. He wasnotinunured, like many 
as worthy as he^ in an Asylum ; he was not an incum- 
brance upon a poor fisither^ sitting idle and in the way 
of others^ beside an ill-fed fire^ and a scanty board; 
he was not forced to pace step by step along the lamp- 
lighted streets and squares of a city> forcing out beau- 
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tifiil munc to gain a few pieces of coin from passers 
by entranced for a moment by sweet sounds plaintive 
or jocond; he was not a boy-led beggar along the 
high-way under the sickening sunshine or the chilling 
deet^ with an abject hat abjectly protruded with a cold 
lieart for colder charity ;— but he was^ although he 
humbly felt and acknowledged that he was in no- 
thing more worthy than these^ a man loaded with 
many blessings^ warmed by a constant ingle, laughed 
round by a flock of joyful children, love-tended and 
love-lighted by a. wife who was to him at once music 
and radiance,-— while his house stood in the mid- 
dle of a village of which all the inhabitants . were his 
friends, and of all whose hands the knock was known 
when it touched his door, and of all whose voices the 
tone was ielt when it kindly accosted him in the wood^ 
in the field, in the garden, by the river's side, by the 
hospitable board of a neighbour, or in the Church- 
yard assemblage before entering into the House of 
God. 

- Thus did years pass along. Children were bom to 
them — ^lived^— were healthy — and well-behaved. A 
.blessing rested upon them and all tliat belonged to 
.them, and the name of ^'. Blind Allan" carried with it 
&r and near an authority that could belong only to 
virtue, piety, and faith tried by affliction and found to 
stand fast. 

Ten years ago, when they married, Allan Bruce 
and Fanny Raebum were among the. pqoreiit of .the 



Ihen^ hard had been •tibeir lot. But ndlw'ihey Irrediii 

abettor hottsfr»*iriA it killer gagdmim tm|i aiewfiddtj 

witbtwo ooirfi^tbetr oir^^«^Alka liadwarkmeii vii* 

derlma, » baAeCHwafcer ii6w ana todrfdeBabie acafeut^ 

aad Isk wife had her apprentioes too^ Ifbe I)e0l: dmm 

maker all the eoimtty romid* They were-i^idi. - Their 

iSuldxtta were at icho^>«^iBid all thh^ps, htlongjiaig 

h€fth to outer and dbmer Me, had prospered ia their 

tKaitf* desire* Alkn eoidd waBt about* vBaaj ^ 

miliar pbeen mnttended; but that selddnt haf^ptti- 

-ad, for while hia chiidraii were at'school he was ctig^jf- 

«d in Us btiahieM ; and w^em they came home^ thate 

waa idways aloiii^ contest among them wiio AooMl 

lie aSowed to 'take hold ef thehr father's hand when 

he went out on liis erenii^ wiJk. Well did he know 

the tread of each lovixhg; <£reaMr6'd f ootitep — ^their very 

Inreath when their voices were silent. One tondi of a 

bead aa it danced past him^ or remained motienieaB bf 

his side-— one pressure of an arm upon his knee-wone 

iaagh £rom a comer, was enough to teM Um iMA of 

his chSdren was there ; and is their most €<»nfiised 

noise and merriment, his ear Would hare known if oale 

romping imp had been awaj. So perfectly aocuatomed 

had he kng been to his nttiatbn, that it wigfatahdoit 

he sud llhat he was unconscious of being blind, or (hit 

he had forgotten that his eyes once saw. c Lengliad 

Alkn Bruce indeed been the happiest fxfA^ tjlind. 

It chanced at this time, that, among a party who 

10 



mxe 'WAkig%i8.)itt^ir iBiittiufMlcxrjF^ 'ihm» vm^ « sup. 
gm ccteBMi»d fo^ his ^ai^ in tffwraitkQi nfmi!b» 

1^ at le&st ]^»3Htullfy ¥6^otiM^ dtid noiAiMid tuyt aidf Id 
p^&xna Khe o^efaitioii^ biift if AUito^NfiGdAmfiaelbr 
MHihk weeks ib Ediiibw^g^ to ^ti^ hte ef^ry day, <9I 
it ivlfii fmowi) M^^etitef his taed ^v«ii <» wtt iiotuhape* 
leslstme. Altoi^i ci^atmsttiiieeii w>ex« now wadt as to 
tak^ ft few ireek?d/ oi* e^veli itMinthg tsotiMmkaat of m 
|inpiMttiH» to idtiit; «!ia «hi»«gli hid md «^ ini wife 
ihit te "WW •((yeipse to ^ubteyt to iMt ^^eii^iltoft tkikt 

<?U«t]tubdl>y hdlp^' ^«vtft -to'lMe 'rdiffiiiMI^ ^ thMi 
IW()eSB d£ mMe isidt^ Hfe^g tifW9A% -dfedr light jpMu- 
iltudly i'etttdved ali his ihqpttg^tfiice. His «yt» w«ve 
SiMtcked^ and when the 'baildage^ w^te neifiei^v^^ ittfd 
.the soft broken light let in upon hitt^ AUte Braee 
l^iiSslto longi^ katittig &^ ntnoitier ttf tilfe blhMl. 
, t!btffe W«s Ad unconttOfilaMe htorst of |^ ^ tfie 
Wi'iX JiStaa Bftice Vheh ofice mtttt h c&tixtaiOiciS&db, 
%«§ 'opHe^ biN;we&n % aittd 'fte n^Mble irprid. IW he 
tftdlea^d lesscms of huttdBty WhA tettfpetan^ in lH 
Hkeihii&cm dtuing ten yeai's of h£nd»ess^ in whieh 
^ hd|te of fight wits too Mat to 4eservt the suune. 
ftt WiA ^tiftost a^friEad fo bdie^ liisit his sight wns re- 
y^artA. Kit^tttM. to him wa» its first ^nc^tain and 
%iev^ring gUmmet^ ite a draught of water to a iy^'^s^ 
iti % cftywded dungeon. Bat he knew nci whfeflAer 
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it wai to ripen into the perfect day, at gradually to 
fiKle back again into ibe depth of his former darkness. 
. But when his Fanny — she on whom he had so loved 
to look ^hen she was a maiden in her teens^ and who 
would not forsake him in the first misery of that great 
affliction^ but had been overjoyed to link the sweet 
freedom of her prime to one sitting in perpetual dark 
«— when she, now a staid and lovely matron, stood be- 
fore him with a face pale in bliss> and all drenqhed in 
the fioodlike tears of an unsupportable happiness— 
then truly did he feel what a heaven it was to see ! 
And as he took her to his heart, he gendy bent back 
her head, that he might devour with his eyes that be- 
.nign beauty which had for so many years smiled up- 
on him unbeheld, and which now that he had seen 
<mce more, he felt that he could even at that very mo- 
ment die in peace. 

In came with soft steps, one after another, his five 
loving children, that for the first time they might be 
seen by their Father. The girls advanced timidly, 
with blushing cheeks and bright shining hair, wlyle 
the boys went boldly up to his side, and the eldest 
looking in his face, exclaimed with a shout of joy, 
" Our Father sees! — our f. Father sees !"^— and then 
checking his rapture, burst into tears. Many a vision 
had Allan Bruce framed to himself of the fiice and fi- 
gure of one and all of his children. One, he had 
been told, was like himself— another the image of its 
mother — and Lucy, he understood, was a blended 
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likeness of tbem bodL But now he looked upon them 
with the confused and bewildered joy of parental lore, 
seeking to know and distmguish in the light the 
separate objects towards whom it yeame^; and not 
till they spoke did he know their Quristian names. 
But 8oon^ sooti^ did the sweet faces of all his childteii 
seem^ to his eyes^ to answer well^ each in its different 
bvdiness^ to the expression of the voices so long fami- 
liar to his heart. 

Pleasant^ too> no doubt, was that expansion of hearty 
that followed the sight of so many old friends and 
acquaintances, all of whom^ familiar as he had long 
l^een with them in his darkness, one day^s light now 
seemed to bring farther forward in his affection. They 
came towards him now with brighter satis&ction—- 
and the happiness of his own soul gave a kinder ex* 
pression to their demeanour, and represented them 
all as a host of human beings rejoicing bx the joy of 
one single brother* Here was a young man, who, 
when he saw him last, was a little school-boy-— here a 
man beginning to be bent with toil, and with a thought* 
M aspect, who had been one of his own joyous and 
laughing feUow-labourers in field or at fair-— here a 
man on whom, ten years before, he had shut his eyes 
in advanced but vigorous life, now sitting, with a 
white head, and supported on a staff.— ^dl this change 
he knew before, but now he saw it ; and there wa3 
thus a somewhat sad, but an interesting, delightfiil, 
and impresdve contrast and resemblance between the 
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past send the present^ bronglit immcdiatdly be&re him 
b J the removal of a vdl. ' Every &oe around hiia-^ 
everjr iigiire«<— was instructive as wdl as pleasant ; and 
humble a^ his sphere of life was^ and limited its raBge> 
quite enough of chance aad dbange was now- submit- 
ted to his meditation^ to give his char^eter^ which had 
l(»ig been thoughtful, a stzU more ookmn cast, and a 
tender of still more homely and humble wisdom* 

Nor did all the addition to his happiness "cooie <from 
humam life. Once more he saw the heavois and ike 
earth. By men in* his lowly condition, nature is not 
looked on very often perhaps with poetical eyes. But 
'all the objects of nature are ki themselves necessarfly 
agreeable and delightM ; and the very colours and 
forms he now saw fiUfid his soul with bliss* Notour 
ten dark years had he seen a doudy and now they 
were yaiked up like castles in die summer heaven* Not 
for ten' dark yearti had he seen tiie vudted 8fcy> and 
there it was now bending majesticailly ^ in its ' dark, 
deep, serine ajsure, full of tfendemess^ beautyy and 
power. The ^een earth, with all its iowers^ was 
now visible beneath his "feet A hundred gardens 
blossomed^^a hunctoed hedgenffows • ran across the 
meadow ^and up die sides of die hili»p**dle darkgnive 
of syeanere, shading die village church on its mefisit^ 
stood di^^ with a glitter of yeUowlight^'^^andlroiaMie 
extremity of the viUage to the other, calm, fiur, wnd 
unwavering, die smoke from allits cfaiBniQnB went 19 
tolieaven on* the dewy mienmg-air. H^ fek dl diis 
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JHSt'by 9pmmg*}m' eyelids. And in his gntiiude io 
GtA be blessed .die (tfaslch cf his wm humble house, 
sad the swsliown thi^ wese tmtteriog. beneath its 

e«l«8< ..••'■...:. 

.fiiidi>:perhBpB/ "were siMie of the feelings which Al«* 
kn Bhtc^ expesnfnoed on being restored to sight* 
Bat faint'and imperfeat must be erery-picture of man's 
iniwn oniL This^iiosRevery is true, that Allan Bruce 
now fek that his^Uuidness had. been to him^ in many 
iespeets^>a blessing. It h^-toudied all hcttrts with 
kindnesff towards- him and Ins wife when- they were 
poor-^it^hadthept his feet within the. doors <^ his 
house,, or wiAin the gate of his garden, often when 
they mii^ Oftherwise have wandered into less happy 
and ihnoeeHi pliioes«*-«it tamed to him the sole undi- 
vided lore "of his sweet eo9RteBted Fanny-^it gave 
to the filisi tendemesft of his children something of 
fondeit passion-^^femd it taught him moderation in 
^tlungsir hamilityy reverence, and perfect resignation 
to d^Divdne WJIL It may, therefore, be truly said, 
ikat wfa«x the blameless man once more lifted up his 
seeing ^es|y in. all thixigshe beheld God, 
' Soon rafter this time, a small N«rsery-«garden be- 
tween . fioslin and Lasswadoy—a baidc: slofnng down 
gently to the £sL— .was on^ salej and Allan Bruce was 
able to purdiase it* Sudi an employment seemed pe- 
culiaidy fitted for him, aqd also compatible with his 
. odier profession. He had acquired, during his blind- 
ness^ much useftd infbrantion from the readings of 
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his wife or children ; and having been a gardener in 
his youths among his many other avocations, he had 
especially extended his knowledge respecting flowers, 
shrubs, and trees. Here he follows that healthy, 
pleasant^ and intelligent occupation. Among his other 
assistant Gardeners thoxe is one man with a head white 
as snow, but a ruddy and cheerful countenance, who, 
from his self-importance, seems to be the proprietor of 
the garden. This is Allan's Father, who lives in a 
small cottage adjo]ning.«.takes care, of all the garden- 
ing tools— 4md is master of the be&-hive5« His old 
mother, too, is sometimes seen weeding ; but ofteneif 
with her grandchildren, when in the evenings, after 
achpdi, they are playing on the green plot l^ the Smi 
Dial, with flowars garlanded round their heads, or 
feeding the large trout in the deer sSvery well near 
the roots of the celebrated Pear Tree. 
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LILIAS GRIEVE. 



Thsrb was fear and melancholy in all the glens and 
valleys that lay stretching around^ or down upon St 
Mary's Loch^ for it was the tkne of religious persecu- 
tioio. Many a sweet cottage stood untenanted on the 
hill side and in the hollow ; some had felt the fire and 
heen consumed^ and violent hands had torn off the 
tiirf*roof firom the green shealing of the shepherd. In 
the wide and deep silence and solitariness of the moun- 
||dns it seemed as if liuman life were nearly extinct. 
Caverns and defts in which the fox had kenneled were 
now the shelter of Christian souls — and when a lonely 
.figure crept stealingly from one hiding-place to an- 
other^ on a visit of love to some hunted brother in 
&ith^ the crows would hover over him^ and the hawk 
abriek at human steps now rare in the desert. When 
the babe was bom there might be none near to bap- 

* 

tisse it, or the minister^ driven from his kirk, perhaps 
poured the sacramental water upon its face from some 
pool in the glen whose rocks guarded the persecuted 
family fr<Hn the oppressor. Bridals now were unfre- 
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quent^ and in the solemn sadness of love. Maay died 
before their time of minds sunkien and of broken 
hearts. White hair was on heads len^ befbre tfaey 
were old ; and the silver locks ot aftdeilt men were 
often ruefully soiled in the dtist and steindd with their 
nuuiyred blood. - .-,.., 

But this is the dark side of the piettit^* For^ erm 
in their caves were these people hxppyi Their dtSdi* 
ren were with thetn> even like the Gillyflowers' tinrt 
blossomed all about ihe ^iiti^<^ (^theit^demsj ' Aid 
when the voiee of psalms roseupf^Mn the pntfotmd^ 
lence of the solitary place df t06k6, the ear of >Ood was 
open^ and they knew that their prayets and praises wene 
heard in Heaven. If a chOd wail b^n^> it belonged uni 
to the f^ith&l ; if an old man di^/ it WaW in the re^ 
ligion of his forefathers. Hi^ hidden p&W^tii^tbmT 
souls were brought forth into the lights and they knew 
the strength that was in thettt for these days of iSM^ 
The thoughtless became sedate-^the ^^nld were tamed 
-.theunfeelingmadecompas«ionate-.h-rdb««s^ 
softened^ and the wi(^ked saw the ertror'of theiir w^y^ 
All deep passion purifies and strengthens the- sotd^ 
and so was it now. Now was shown and put to the 
proofs the stem^ austere^ impenetrable strength of 
men^ that would neither bend nor break-^the ealiii> 
serene determination of matrons^ who^ with meek eyes> 
and unblanched cheeks^ met the scowl of -the mur- 
derer — the silent beauty of maidens^ who, with «m3<* 
received their death — and the mysterious tourag^ of 



d^idrexk, who, in the inqpiratioa of umocentiuid spot- 
lees nature^ kneeled down.^oiQng the dew-drops oa 
the greem »ward, luid died fevlessl j by their parents^ 
sidesb Affretted were they at tbeir work, or in their 
play> and mthn# other b»pdi^:pyer their eyes, but 
haply some clustering ringlet of their sunny, hair, did 
many a sweet oraature (of twelve summers ask just to 
be aOovired to say her priayeri^ and then go unappalled 
ftom her cQitage-door>tQ tiie breast of her Redeemer. 
In those days had old Samuel Grieve and Us spouse 
suffered Mxrely for their faith« But they left, not their 
own hottse> wiDing to^die there, or to be slaughtered, 
whmevet God should so appoint. They were npw 
cUldless ; but a Uttla gr«iid-daugbter,.about ten years 

r 

old> lived, witb them, and ^be waa an orphan. The 
thought of 4e«lh yrta so faasdliar to her, that although 
sometimes it^ave a slight quaking throb to her heart 
in its glee, yet it scarcely impaired the natural joyful* 
ness of her girlhood^ and often unconsciously, after the 
gfavest or the saddest talk with her old parents, would 
she glide off with a lightsome step, a blythe £ace, and 
a voice humming sweetly some cheerful tune. The 
(U people looked oftxsn upon her in her happiness, 
till their dim eyes filled with tears ; wliile thegrand- 
moAer sud, ^ If this nest were to be destroyed at 
last, and our heads in the mould, who would feed 
this young bird in the wild, and where would she 
find shelter in which to fauld I^ bonnie wings ?" 
Lilias Grieve was the Shepherdess of a small flock, , 
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among the green pastUTage at the head of St Mary's 
Lochj and up the hill side^ and over into some of the 
Iitde neighbouring glens. Sometimes she sat in that 
beautifiil church-yard^ with her sheep lying scattered 
around her upon the quiet gravesy where^ on stfll 
sunny days^ she could see their duidows in the water 
of the Loch^ and herself sitting dose to the low walls 
of the House of God. She had no one to speak to, 
hut her Bible to read ; and day after day the rising 
sun beheld her in growing beauty, and innocence that 
could not fiide, happy and silent as a Fairy upon the 
knowe, with the blue heavens over her head, and the 
blue lake smiling at her feet. 

'' My Fairy," was the name she bore by the cottage 
fire> where the old people were gladdened by her glee, 
and turned away from all melancholy thoughts. And 
it was a name that suited sweet Lilias well ; for she 
was dothed in a garb of green, and often, in her joy, 
the green graceful plants that grow among the hills 
were wreathed round her hair. So was she drest one 
Sabbfltth-day, watching her flock at a considerable 
distance* from home, and singing to herself a Psalm 
in the solitary moor— when in a momeiA ^ party of 
soldiers were upon a mount on the opposite side of a 
narrow dell. Lilias was invisible as a green liimet 
upon the grass, but her sweet voice had betrayed her, 
and then one of the soldiers caught the wild gleam of 
her eyes, and as she sprung frightened to her feet, he 
called out ** A roe«i^-^ roe— see how. she bounds along 



ihe heat" and t)be ruffian took aiin at the child with 
his miuquety half in qmrt^ half in ferocity. lilias 
l^pt appearing and disappearing, while abe flew aa on 
wings across a piece of black heathery moss full of pits 
and hollows— and still the soldier kept his musquetat 
i its aim, Qis cotnrades called to him to hold his hand, 
and not shoot a poor little innocent child^ but he at 
length fired, and the bullet was heard to whiz past her 
fern-crowned head, and to strike a bank which she 
was about to ascend. The child paused for a mo^ 
ment, and looked back, and then bounded away over 
tbe smooth turf; till like a cushat, she dropt into a 
little birchen glen^ and disappeared. Not a sound 
of her feet was beard — she seemed to have sunk into 
the ground— and the soldier stood^ without any effort 
to follow her, gaaing through the smoke towards the 
spot where she hlid vanished. 

A sudden superstition, assailed the hearts of the par- 
ty, as they sat down together upon a ledge of stone. 
" Saw you her &ce. Riddle, as my ball went whizzing 
past her ear— curse me, if she be not one of those hill 
Fairies, else she had been dead as a herring— 4)ut I be- 
lieve the bullet gjlanced off her yellow hair as against a 
buckler." ^' By St George^ it was the act of a gal- 
lows-rqgue to fire upon the creature. Fairy or not 
Fairy, and you deserve the weight of this hand, the 
hand of an Englishman, you brute — for your cruelty" 
•—-and up rose the speaker to put his threat into exe- 
cution, when the other retreated some distance, and 
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began to load his musqoet— bat the Engiuhnas ran 
upon him^ and, with a Cumberland gripe and trip, 
laid him upon the hard ground with aforeethatdrave 
the breath out <tf his body, and left him otiiilncd and 
ahnoat insensible, ** That serves him rights Allan 
Sleigh«— shiver tny tunbers, if I would &re upon a pet* 
tiooat. As to Fairies, why, look ye, 'tis a likeljF place 
enow for sudi creatures— *if this be one, it is the first 
I ever saw— but as to your mermaids, I have seea a 
score of them, at di/ffisrent times, when I was at sea* 
As to dhoodng at them*^no-^HBOb*^we nev^^ tried 
that, or the ship would have gone to the bottosBb 
There have I seen them sitting on a roek, with a 
looking-glass, combingtiieir hair, that wrapped round 
them like a net, and then down into a ooral c«ve in a 
jifiey to their mermans^-for mermaid, taktjy or mmt^ 
flesh and blood woman, they are all the same; in that - 
respects— take my word icx it." 

The fidlen ruffian now rose somewhat humUedi and 
suilitmi^* \ssC^'down among the rest <^ Why," quoth 
ABaitf^Bleigh, ^* I wager you a wedc'spay yott don't 
veAtoae^fty yards, without your musket, down yon- 
dsem^ingle where the Mry disappeared^bi^And the 
wager being accepted, the half-drunk»i fellow rushed 
on towards the head of the glen, and was heard craidi* 
ing away through the shrubs* In a few minutes hev 
retumed-^edaring with an oath that he had seenhar . 
at the mouth of a cave where no human foot could 
reach, standing with her hair all oa fire, and an angry 

10 



cauitenoiiee^ and tihat he had tun^kd badkwards into 
the^ bum and been nearly drowned^— -'' Drowned T 
cried ABan l^eigh. '^ Aye drovmed-^why not ? a 
hundrekl yards down tha(t^ bit gl^n the pools are as 
bladc'te piteh and as deepas hell^ tmd the water roars. 
like dmndexu.-drowned-«why not^ you En^^h-son of 
a deei?-8teidar i" ^^ Why not-*^4>eeau8e who was e^er 
dniwhed that was bom to bis hanged ?" And that jest 
caused uiuiwsal laughter-^as it is always *sure to do^ 
often as it may be repeated^ in a connpany of ruffians^ 
sobh is felt to be its perfe^ truth arad unanswerable 
sin^Ueity. 

After an hour's quarrelling^ and gibing^ iand mutiny^ 
tUs discvd^^iy^ band of soldiers proceeded on thM^ 
w«7 down into the head of Yarrow^ and ^ere saw in 
the solitude the house of Samuel Grieve. Thkher they 
proceeded to get some refreshment, and ripe for any 
outrage that any occasion might suggest* ^< The old 
nun and* hfS' wife hearing a tumult of many vdfoes and 
many^t cam^ ont^ taid were inunediately sahilediKtti 
nuny opprobrious ^ilhets* The hut was soon^'^iftafi 
of any smaB artides of wearing apparel> and Saittttrit;: 
witkout enetton^ set before thein^whatever {Hrovisimis 
he had) butter^ dieese^ breads and milk-*<-^aid^ hoped 
they would not be too hard upon old people, who 
were desirous of dyings as they had liyed>«in peace. 
Tjbank^l were ihey botii in their parental hearts that 
their little Lilias Was among the hills ^andr:tfae Old 
Mantmsted; tibat if she returned before the f soldiers 
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were gome, she would see from some diatanee their 
muskets on, the green before the door^ and hide her- 
self among the brakens. 

The soldiers devoured their repast with many otttJu, 
and much hideous and obsoofe language^ which it 
was sore against the Old Man's soul to hear in his 
own hut ; but he said nothings for thfit would have 
been wilfully to sacrifice his life. At last one of the 
party ordered him to return thanks in words impious 
and full of blasphemy^ which Sonuel calmly refiued 
to do^ beseeching them> at the same time> for the sake 
of their own souls^ not so to offend their, great and 
bountiful Preserver. " Confound the old canting 
Covenanter, I will {nick him with my baycmet if he 
won't say grace ;" and Ihe blood trickled down the 
Old Man's cheek, from a slight wound on his fore* 
head. The sight of it seemed to awakai the dor- 
mant blood-thirstiness in the tiger-heart of the sol- 
dier, who now swore, if the Old Man did not instant- 
ly repeact the words after him, he would shoot him 
dead* And, as if cruelty were contagious, almost the 
whole party agreed that the demand was but reason- 
able, and that the old hypocritical knave must preach 
or perish. " Damn him," cded one of them in a toy, 
*^ here is the Word of God, a great mjosty Bible, stink- 
ing of greasy black leather, worse than a whole tan- 
yard. If he won't speak, I will gag him with a veor 
geance. Here, old Mr Peden the prophet, let me 
<iram a few chapters of St Luke down your maw. St 

n 
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Luke was a phyacian^ I believe. Well, here is a dose 
of him. Open your jaws/' And with these words 
he toce a handful of leaves out of the Bible, and ad- 
vmced towards the Old Man, firom whose face his 
tarried wife was now wiping off the blood. 

Samuel Grieve was nearly fourscore ; but his sinews 
were not yet rdaxed, and in his youpger days he had 
been a man of great strength. When, therefore, the 
seedier grasped him by the neck, the sense of receiv- 
ing an indignity from sudi a slave made his blood 
boil, and, as if his youth had been renewed, the grey- 
headed man, with one blow, felled the ruffian to the 
floor* 

That blow sealed his doom. There was a fierce tu- 
mult and . yeQing of' wrathful voices, and Samuel 
Gfieve waa led out to die. He had witnessed sudi 
btstdiery of others— and fi^t that the hour of hb 
martytdom was come. '' As thou didst reprove Simon 
Peter in the garden, when he smote the High Priest's 
servant, and saidst, ' The cup which my Fatlie# Itdlii 
given me, shall I not drink it ?'— So now, O my fte- 
deemer, do thou pirdon me, tl^ frafl and errin^ftl- 
lower, and efttibl0 me to drink this cup !" With these 
words the Old Man knelt down unbidden ; and, after 
one solenm Idok to Heaven, closed his eyes, and ftldU 
ed'his hands across his breast. 

His wife now came forward, and knelt down beside 
the Old Man. ** Let us die together, Samuel ; but 
oh ! what will become of our dear Lilias V " God tern- 
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pers the wind to the . shorn lamb/' aaid faBr'fanubttidi 
.opening not his ejre% b«t takiz^ her hand into his, 
/'Sarah.-.4)e. not afraid." .Ok I Samuel, I neinem- 
ber^ at this momenti these words of Jems, irhick yoa 
this morning read. " Forgive them^ Falliar> they fcneir 
not what they do !"-«.'' We are all ainnears tDgethet^" 
said Samuel^ with a loud voice*-*>'' we two old gwy- 
headed people on our knees> and about to die, bothfor- 
.giye you all as we hope ourselves to be forgiven. iWe 
are ready— *be mereiAili and do not mangle uk Sa- 
latk, be not afraid." 

It seemed that an angel was^sent down from Hot* 

ven to save the lives of these two <dd gvey*headed 

.folk« With hair floafinginsuimy lightj and seeming" 

ly wJT^tbed with flowers of beafenly axure^wkh eyes 

be«ning lustre, and yet atreaming ;teant^.with idiite 

. anus. eiLtended in dieir beaui^, and nmtiQagendeand 

gliding as the sunshine wh^i a doud. is; rolUttd away> 

came on over the meadow befor&ttht.Juit theisune 

green*robed€^eatun:etha^hiid8t8rt)odAe4K>ldieEavk^ 

.her sinking in the.nio0r> and crying ]oi^l)r^J)ut.4lin 

.sweetly, '' God sent .me hither ito save, their lives." 

She feu down beside tibtem as tkejrknelt. tegetiuF; 

and then, lifting up her bead froaij Ae turf» frseAJier 

.beautiful &ce, instinct witfi.fear, lovjs^ h0pc(»:andlbe 

spirit of prayer, upon the eyes of the men about to 

shed that innocent blood. 

They all stood heart^stricken ; and the executieD- 
ers flung down their muskets upon the green^swaid. 
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''God bless you^ kind good soldiers^ for this/' ex- 
claimed the cfaild^ now weeping and sobbing with joy^ 
'' Aye-^^«ye«-*you will be all happy to*nigfat^ when 
yon li^ down to sleep. If you have any litde daugh- 
ters or sisters like me^ God will love them for your 
nercy to ns^ and nothings till you return home, will 
hurt a hair of their heads. Oh 1 I see now that i^oldiers 
are* not Jo crad as we say !" '' Lilias^ your grandfather 
'4>eak9 unto you p— his last words are— leave us — ^leave 
-ns-^^or they are going to put us to death. Soldiers, 
kill not this little child, or the waters of the loch will 
risb up and 'drown the sons of perdition. Lilias, 
give^us^ach a/kM-^aoid then go into the house." 

The soldiers cdnversed togedier £ot a few minutes, 
and' seemed now like men themselves condemned to 
dife Sbamie and remorse for their coward crudhy 
smote tibiem' to the core-^and they bade them that 
mete 'iHdH kneding to ri^ up and go their waysy— - 
tiben, forming themselves into regular order, one 
gaveiHe word of command, and^ marching off, they 
soon disappeared. The Old Man, his Wife, and iitile 
Liiiks, continued for some time on their knees* m 
prayer, and then ih^ all tibree went into their hiit*«. 
th^ diHd bet weto themy~-and a withered hand of each 
IiikI upon its beautifiil and its fearless head. 
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THE COVENANTER'S MARRIAGE-DAY. 



The Marriage Part^ were to meet in a little leni- 
some dell^ well known to all tbe dwellers round St 
Mary's Loch* A range of bright green hills goes 
southward firom its ^ores, and between them and 
tbe high headiery moimtains Hes a shapeless scene of 
ehfis^ moss> and pasture^ partiddng both of the beauty 
and the grandeur between which, it so wildly ties. 
All liiese cliffs are covered with natiTe bireh-tices, 
^ttccept a few of the loftiest that shoot up their base 
points in many ,£mtastic forms; that moss, full of 
what the shepherds call ^ hags^" or hollows worn by 
the weather^ or dug out for fhel, waves^ when the wind 
goes by> its high ridi«blossomed knd firagrant heath; 
and that pasturage^ here and there in cbrcular spots of 
emerald verdure, affords ihe sveeetest sustenance to 
the sheep to be found among all that mountamous 
region* It was in one of these circles of beautifal 
herbage, called by the Shepherds '^ The Queen-Fair/s 
Parlour/' that Mark Kerr and Christian Lindsay, who 
had been long betrothed, were now to be made num and 
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wife. It was nearly surrounded by large m^desj or 
ledges of loose rocks^ piled to a considerable height 
upon each other by some strong convulsion^ and all 
horned with the biKlding and sweet breathing birche% 
while the circle was completed by one overshadowing 
diff that sheltered it from the north blast, and on 
whose airy sununit the young hawks were shrilly and 
wildly crying in their nest. 

The bridegroom was sitting there with his bride^ 
and her bridesmaid; ai^d by and by^ ooe IU^4 a^^ 
another appoared below the natural arch that^.all.drop* 
ping, with wild flowers, formed the only entrance, into 
this lonely Tabernacle. At last they all stood up in a 
prdi^ together-— ^shepherds, decently apparelled,*-* 
shepherdesses fdl dressed in raiment Ueached whiter 
than the fnpw in the waters of the mountain-spring 
and the grey-headed Minister of Godt who, driven 
j&om his kirk by blood*thiraty persecution, prayed 
and preached in the wilderness, biqptized in&nts with 
the water of the running brook^ and joined in wed- 
lock the hands of those whose hearts longed to be 
united in those dark and deadly times. Few words 
were uttered by the gracious old man; but these few 
were solemn and full of cheer, iippressed upim the hearts 
of the wedded pair, by the tremulous tmies of a voice 
that was not long fnr this world, by the sanctity of his 
long white locks unmoved by ^ breath of air> and by 
the fatherly and apostolical motion of his uplifted 
hand, that seemed to conduct down upon them who 
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Stood in awe before him the Ueseing of that God who 
delighteth in a humble heart. The short oerenumywiiB 
now closed^— -and Mark Kerr and Qiristian Lindw^ 

» 

were united, till death should sunder them on earth to 
reunite them in heaven. 

Greetings were iBterchangedj-.-4md smiles went 
round, with rosy blushes, and murmuring and whi^ 
pering voices of irreproachable mirth. What th^nii 
the days were dark, and the oppressor stcoiig ? Hete 
was a place unknown to his feet; axid now irsl»..'s 
time to let the clear sparkling fountain of natore'i 
joy well up in all hearts. Sadness and sorrow; arer« 
shadowed the land ; but human life was not yet wbdly 
a waste ; and the sweet aunshine that now fell, down 
through a screen of fleecy clouds upon the Q^isenf 
Fairy's Parlour, was it not to enliven and ngqioeall 
their sonU? Was H. not to maike^ &^fap^ hn^iiinit 
in her hu8band'9 eyes^her smile brj^^btei^ aQ^^id^ 
rmglets more yellow as they hung over a forehiBwL.Aiiy 
wore its silken snood no longer, but m its changed ei^ 
yering gracefully showed that nltfifJ^ Lindsay was now 
a wife? The tabor and the pipe were heard; spd 
footsteps, that left no print on the hard smoodi rtfy 
dant floor, kept time to the merry measures. Perhaps 
the old man would have frowned on such pastime-* 
perhaps Covenanters ought not to have indulged in 
promiscuous dancing— perhaps it may be said to be 
false that they did so ;-»but the Minister had gmie noir 
to his own hiding-place. These Covenanters were 
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'jmngy aiid this occflsion was a'happ;^ one ; and dance 
they did^ most assuredly, wicked as it may have been^ 
'&A ivaptijfper as if may be to record such wickedness. 
'The yovng kawks were not a little alarmed ; and an 
old ram^ who happened to put in his twisted horns 
Mow the arch^ got a finght, that made him bound 
-boekwat^s out of the enchanted circle. The hill black* 
Hti ni'ende^ed ;' but he himself joined the dance upon 
^ birchen spray — and although no great songster^ he 
4id his 'best/ and chirped cheerfully his mellow notes 
ill the din of the general happiness. 

'But as the evening hours were advancinlg^ the Par- 
ty k^^droppln^ away one by one» Or in pairs^ just 
AS if had gathered ; and the Fairy Queen had her Par- 
felff^ to he^sdf uykdisturbed^ if she chose at night to 
l(Ua^a'>^liPben^ath -tSi^ lamp of the Moon. 
'^-tiHI^iM liadr^Me'yoc^ pnr their bridal 

^Aiiitib&f '^init Kerl* had a shealing on the moun- 
bmnside^ from which was just visible one bay of St 
Mary's Loch^ The viySlB were built of turf^ and the 
loof t>rhtether«*^-and surrounded as it was on all sides 
bjp^lar^e stoiles/ wooded diffs^ knowes> and uneven 
iteinenees^ it was almost as likely to escape notice as 
tile nest of a bird> or the lair of a roe. Thither he 
took his bride. Her little bridesmaid had a small 
<6oV«rt of her own^ distant only a few roods^ and the 
fKends couM see each other standing at the door <^ 
eidi diealing, through the interceplbg foliage of the 
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waving birches that hung down their thin and ine& 
fectual veil till it swept the blooming heaths. 

On a small seat, framed of the rodts of decayed trees^ 
Mark Kerr was now sitting with his own sweet Christ- 
ian ; when he gently raised her head from his bosom, 
and told her to go into the shealing^ for he saw people 
on the hillside^ whose appearance^ even at that dis- 
tance^ he did not like. Before a quarter of an hour 
had elapsed a party of soldiers were at hand. Mark 
knew that he had been observed for some time ; and 
to attempt escape with his bride was impossible. S^ 
he rose lip at thei^ approach, and met them with a 
steady countenance, althougb there were both fearanil 
sorrow in his heart ^J^wf^Aad. obeyed him, and 
the shealing was silent, 

** Is your name Mark Kerr F" ^* Yes-*— that is my 
name." " Were you at Yarrow-Ford when a prisoner 
was rescued and a soldier murdered ?" " I was — htA 
did aU I could to save that soldier's li£e." <^ You wolf, 
you mangled his throat with your own bloody fangs— 
but we have traced you to your den, and the ghost of 
Hugh Gemmel, who was as pleasant either with lad or 
lass as any boy that ever emptied a cup or had a fall 
upon heather, will shake hands with you by moonlif^ 
by and by. You may meet either in the churdl-yai4 
down by the Loch, where your canting Covenanters 
will bury you, or down at Yarrow-Kirk, Where Hug^ 
Was put to bed with the worms, in his red coftf;, like 9 

soldier as he was. By the Holy God of Israel — (is not 

11 
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Aat a Imop of your own. 6lang ?)*-this bayonet shall 
drink a stoup of your heart's blood.^ 

Mark Kerr knew^ in a moment^ that there was no 
hope of life. He had confessed being present on the 
occasion charged against him ; and a sentence of deaths 
which an angel's intercession could not have got re- 
verised, was glaring in the eyes of all the soldiers. 
Eadi man -seemed to kindle into fiercer fury as he 
caught llie ifiery eyes around him. Their oaths and 
execrations exasperated them all into frenzy; and a wild 
and perturbed sense of justice demanding expiation of 
Aeht miird^ed comrade's bl€k)d^ made thegu deaf and 
blind to every thing bulMhejiuggestions of their own 
irritated and inflamed hei^^. A horrid sympathy pos- 
sessed Ihem all ; and they wa*e as implacable as a 
herd of woly.es famished and in sight of their prey. 
Thfire was no mercy in any one. face there^ else Mark 
Kenr woiUd have appealed to that man^ for his life was 
now sweet and precious, and it was a hard thing to 
die. '^ I know his face. He is the very man that stab- 
bed Hugh when he was down with his own bayonet. 
How do you like that, sirrah ?" — and one of the sol- 
diers thrust his long bayonet through Mark's shoulder, 
tiU the point was seen at his back, and then drew it 
out smeared with blood, and returned it to its sheath, 
with a grin of half-glutted vengeance. The wounded 
man staggered at the blow and sat down, nearly faint- 
ing, upon the seat where a few minutes before his 
bride had leant her head upon his bosom. But he 
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Uttered not a word^ and kept his eyes fixed, aol re* 
proacfafuUy^ but somewhat sadly aad with a fiuut^- 
pression of hope, on ihe men who seemed determiiied' 
to be his executioners. The pain; the sickness, the 
sadden blasting of all his hopes> almost unmanned Ihb 
resdiute heart; and Mark Kerr would have nowdone 
much to save his life^'-^and somethings perhaps^ even 
at the expence of Conscienoe and Faith* But that 
weak mood was of short duration,— and the good and 
brave man braced up his heart to receive the doom of 
death. 

Meanwl^le onej^ th^ddiers had entered tibe AeA* 
ing, and brou^^ out |i^^t|l il^ his grasp. A iMi 
diout of laughter and scornful exaltation fdUlowed^ 
ft Ho-^ho— >my Heath^Cocky you have got your bcmi^ 
hen!— Catch a Covenanter withbut his qjmibrt.— 'b 
your name GriEce^ my bonny bairn ?* ](ii2*iM'loekrf 
around, and saw Mark sitting pale and speechless; 
with his breast covered with clotted blood. She 
made no outcry, for grief, and pity, and oonslsnil* 
tion, strud£ her dumb. She could kiot niove,'fflili' tiie 
soldier hdd her in his arms. But 'i^e looked In the 
ruffian's face with such an imploring countetiance, that 
unconsciously he let her go, and then she went up tsl* 
tering to poor Mark, and with -her while bridal g^wa 
wiped off the gore from h^-f^i^^aiiti^-'aiid- kissed' Ws 
clayey and quivering lips.'^ Miifc^^th^^an tefhcripir&|[ 
that lay sparkling among its creases, within a feW yaiAs 
of the shealing, and brought a handful of cdd water> 

10 



vkicli 4i€» aj^rinkled t^derlj ov^r bis face. . The ha* 
main jMul is a wild and terrible thing when inflamed 
winh erudty and reyepge. . The soldiers saw little 
vmre, in al{ lihi^ than a «ubject for Ipathsom^ scfurility 
wid feropious morriinent ; and as Christian Ipoked wild^- 
]f£\iiiNuid upon &em, one aaked^ '^ Are you his sister— 
hii Qpuain«-Mx^ h|a deab ?'' ^' Oh I soldiers-'HSQldiers-^ 
I atn his>wi&*^tlua bl^M^d day was I married to hin^ 
If any <^ ydu aremiurried mea, think of your wives 
sow .at homer*Hremeniber the day they were brides, 
and do not murder us quite — ^if> indeed^ niy Mark if 
nptabeady niurdered." " Come/come« Mrs Sifeet« 
)^, no mqre whining— ^ou shall not want a husband 
I; will many you myself, and so I daresay will the 
i^(^t;t]^re, md aIao the corporal. Now you have 
h|ul intelligence' eoo^giv^so stand back a bit; and 
4o yon^^gnod Maijtter.PaL^fiice, come forward, and 
down npon your jnarrow bodls." Mark, with great 
dtfSculQr, rose vi^, and knelt down as he was or« 
dared. 

. .He ihad no words to say to his bride ; nor almost 
did hp loQJk.nt ber*-^ fuU was lus soul of her imag^ 
ipd o£ jboly grief for tlus deisolation in which she would 
be A^ by bis death. The dewy breath of her gentle 
ai^jpiire kisses.was yet in his he^^; and the happy 
4ighf^.jdj9^9i^^fmtyi^^ now j(o be changed 

ialQiTgrofma of insurable desp<iir. Therefore it was, 
.thut he said nooung as he knelt down, but his pa)lid 
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Ups moved in praj6F> and she heard her name indis* 
ttnctly uttered between those of God and Christ 

Chnsdah Lindsay had be^n be^othed. to him for 
several years> and nothing but' the ieup of some ter« 
Tible evil like this had kept them so long separate^ 
Dreadful^ therefore^ as this hour was> their souls wese 
not wholly unprepared ibr it^ although there is always 
a miserable difference between reality and mere ima^ 
gination. . She now recalled to her mind^ in one com«- 
prdiensive thought^ their years of innoc^it and youths 
ifiil affection ; and then the holy words so lately utter^ 
led by the Old Man in that retired place^ alas ! cafled 
by too vain a name> "The Queen-Fairy*s Parlour T 
The tears began now to flow—^they both wept— for 
this night was Mark Kerr's head to lie, not on h^ 
bosom, but in the grave, or unburied on the groui^ 
In that agony, what signified to her all the insulting, 
hideous, and inhuman language of these licentious 
murderers f They fell off her soul, without .a stain, 
like polluted water off the plumage of some fair seft- 
bird. And as dbte looked on her husband upon his 
^nees, awaiting his doom, him the temperate, the mer- 
ciful, the gentle, and the just, and then upon those 
wraUiful, raging, fiery-eyed, and bloody-minded men, 
are they, thought her fainting heart, of ihejsamekind? 
arei^y framed by one God? and hath Christ alike 
djed for them all ? 

* She lifted up her eyes, full of prayers, for one mo- 
ment to heaven, and then, with a cold shudder of de- 
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MSttioh^turhed them upon her husband^ kneeling widi 
a white fixed countaiiiiiice^ and half dead already \ritH 
the losis of bl<k)d. A drea^Kol- silence bad succeeded 
to-tiiattnmtilt; and she dimly saw anumber of men 
drawn iq> together without moving, and thciir deter* 
mined eyes held fiist upon their Victim. '^ Ituhk^ 
tty lads^ that it is Hugh Gemmel's Ghost l^at com- 
ttiands you now/' said a deep hoarse voice— '* no mer* 
cy did the holy men of the mountains «how to him 
When they smashed his skull with large stones firom 
die (dhannel of the Yarrow. Now for revenge." 

The soldiers 'presented thenr muskets — the word 
was gWen-^-and they fired. At- that moment Christ^ 
ian Lindsay had rushed forward and flung herself 
down on her knees beside her husband^ and they both 
fell, and stretched Aemselves out mortally woimded 
^pon the grass. 

' During all this sdene, Marion Scott, the bridesmaid, 
a girl of ^een, had been lying afirighted among the 
bradcens within a himdred yards of the murder. 
Tile agony of grief now got the better of die agony 
of fear, and, leaping up from her concealment, she 
rushed' into the midst of the soldiers, and, kneeling 

9 

down beside her dear Christian Lindsay, IHled up her 
liead, and shaded the faair ^om her forehead. *^ Oh ! 
Christian, your eyes are opening — do you hear me-^ 
do yott hear me speaking ?" '* Yes, I hear a voice— 
isit yours Mark ? — speak again." f Oh ! Christian, 
it is only my voice— poor Marion's." *' Is Mark dead 
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—quite dead?** And diei« was no repiy-; bai 
ChriatiaD moat lunre heard the deep ipuping aoba thai 
w«re rending the child's lieart. Her ejres» too!, open- 
ed more widelji and niisly as they were^ thqr sawi 
indeed, ckiae by her, the huddled up, maag^* and 
Uoody body of her husband. ' 

The addiers atoed, like so many beasta of prey, ivfae 
had gorged their fill of blood ; their rage was ^abated 
-^-and they effisred no violence to the affectionate dukl^ 
a» Ae eontinoed to sit befiore^them, with tJio head^of 
Christian Lindsay in her lap, waterii^ it with tear% 
and moaning so as to toudh, at last, some even cf 
their hardened hearts. When blood is shed it soon 
b^fins to appear a ftarfol mf^ toibe sheddera*>and 
the hand soon begins to tremble that has let out hu« 
man life. Cruelty cannot sustain itsdf in presence of 
Ihat rueful colour, and remorse sees it reddening into 
a more ghastly hue. Some of the aoldiera turned 
away in silence, or widi a hal^siqipressed oath«*-<ithers 
strayed off among the trees, and sat down together ; and 
none would now have touched the head of pretty little 
Marion. The xnan whom they bad shot deserved 
death— so they said to one another-r^^nd he ha4 got 
it; but the.woman's death was aooidental, and. dicy. 
wei:enotitQ blame because she had mm upon their 
Amu 4So, befine theiinaeUiraod.4lie .aniQlce.t«o|^,lii| 
gonpewdet had been, carried away by th# t'^mbg 
breeae from that place of murder, aU were lilenlb 
and could hardly bear to look one another in the &c^ 



!&fcir .work Jiad been lamftntriile indeed. For now they 
heffok to see tluit th^se .murdered people were truly 
Inideigi^oovi and bride. Sb^ wea lying theite dreised 
with ^modeit white l»ididptments and white rib* 
kaiid% ncfwatreaked withma^ 9tnwiuiof bleodfron 
mortal wounds. So^ too> was she who. was support* 
iail^iier.head. It wpwr.plain that a, bridal party had 
leanjdua.Tery day«>«4and. tluit :their hands had pre* 
pttedricBn a happy and afeoticinate newly wedded pair 
Hiat .Uoody bed^ and a sleep fiom which there was 
to be no awaking at the voice of mom. Th^ 
atiKid lookiBif appalled oa the bodies, while,- on the 
Wild flowers around them, wHieh tJm stain of blood 
had n0t>yat reached^ loudly and cheerfully were nmr« 
nmring the mountain^bees* 

Christian Lindsay was not quite dead> and sheat ls«t 
Mfted hendf up a little way out of Marion's hf, and 
then-fidlkig down > with Iter arms over her* huaband'a 
meek, ottered a &w]|idistinctworda of prayer, and es« 

pired*  

'<liBriDn>9(Aitt had neter at^n death belMw^ and it 
#as now piWMnledttOf^her in ito most ghasdy and fear* 
M: shape; ^ Bvary horror^heiiad ever heardlalkedof 
in ihd 'hiding plaoea of her father iand rekliotis was 
m^W^ reakised befin^ hei-' egms^ ttid lor kaything die 
]liiaw^itwaanow9be]('tamltetdi& Had-slie dreamad 
i||4ic»<|lami (tf'WI^^a Mal/Jier«odl woUd hmvedied 
wilhin hery^-aad she would have eonvulsively dxriak* 
ed* aloud on her bed. But the pale, placid, happy- 
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locddi^ fiice of dead Chrktian Hadasfy, whom die had 
lo^^oed as an elder sister, stid who had always beetf iMi 
good to lier fixnn.the time she was a htfle ehfld, bi- 
spifed'het now with an utter Ibarles8ne8s-->4md 4be 
osuld hSTe kneLt down.to1>e shot by the soldiers witli- 
eiit (me quiokened pulsation' at her heart. But now 
tiie soldiers were willing to leave tiie bloody green^ aild 
Ibeif* leader told Maition &e might go her ways and 
bnog her friends to take care of. die dead bodies. 
No oiie^ he said^ would hurt her. And soon after, 
the party disappeared. 

Maiionremained for a while beside the dead. Thdr 
wounds bled ndt now. But she brought water from 
^ Htde epgiBg and washed them all decently, and 
left not a single stain upon either of their &ces. She 
Atstiirbed> as little im possible, the position in which 
tiiey lay ; nor removed Christian's arms from her hos- 
basid's neck» fShe Wkied one of the arms up for a 
moment to wipe away a spot of blood, but it fell down 
again of itself, and moved no more. 
^ Dttrii^ all this time the lietting sui^ght was giving 
•adeepisr tmge to the purple hettther, and as Marioii 
liitod'u^ her ey^. to heaven she saw in the gMea 
tw«^ thelsist ri^ies </the day. All the wild was silenk 
-uiitftasoundwBs Hiere but thaf of the nightAawfc 
Andiiie darkening stillness touched Marion's young 
«oul w^ a trembling superstition, as' she looked at the 
-dead bodies, then up to the uncertain sky and over tlie 
glinmiering shades of the solitary glen. The poor 



girl was half a&aid of the deepaiing Imsh, and the 
gathering darkness. Yet the s|Hrks of those she had 
sa tenderly loved would not harm her ; th^ had gon0 
to Heaven. Could she find heart to leave them thua 
lying together ? — Yes— *-there was nothings «he tbough% 
to molest the dead. No raven inhabited this, glet^i; 
nothing but the dews would touch 'them> till die 
went to the nearest hiding-place, and told her father 
or some other friends of the mui^der. 

Before the Moon had risep^ the same party that OQ 
the morning had; been present at th^ mairriagei, h4d 
assembled on the hillside before the shealing "Wbett^ 
Mark Kerr and Christian Lindsay ,Were now. liftcid 
up together on a heather-a)«;Qh>, ai^id lying ^Id aiyi 
stiU as in the graye. The lew maids and . m^troos 
who had been ifi that happy fiMceme in the QueaiH 
Fairy's Parlour had. not yet laid as^e their wbiilt 
dresses^ and the little starry iribbimd-knots, l»r bride':S 
&vpnrs> were yet upqn their br^agsis. The old Mi- 
nister had (pome from hss c^e, ,and not, jfor mtsgy 
years :had he wept till now j b^t this WaS; a ease eveo. 
for the tears of an* old religious m&fr of tmxrscme. 
. To watch by diedead iQl.nigbt« «tnd to wa&t &ir sonii 
days till they .cofuld be ' ^(iffin^d for .burial> was not 
to be thought of in such tim^ of peril. That would 
have been to sacrifice tibe living foolishly .for. the deadL 
The soldiers had gone.: iBut they iai^ht;^no dox^ 
wotdd return and scatter the funeral. Therefore it 
was no seomer proposed than agveed to in tlie afflictied 



tonifl of Aem aU[> thftt the bridegrocmr and'lSstili^iffi 
should be buried even that very night in the c^yih^ 
IB which they had Uttst morning been "wedded. ' A fSik 
was soon formed of the birch tree boughs ; and n^ 
their faces meekly looking up to Heaven^ now filled. 
with moonlight^ they were borne along in sobbing 
Biience^ up the hills and down along the glens^ till the 
party stood together in the lone burial-ground^ at the 
head of St Mary's Loch. A grave was dug for them 
tihere^ but that was not their own burial-place. For 
Mark Kerr's father and mother lay in the church-yard 
of Melrose^ and the parents of Christian Lindsay slept in 
that of Bothwell^ near the flow of the beautiful Clyde. 
The grave was half filled with heather^ and gently were 
they let down together^ even as they were found lying 
en the green before their shealingy mto that motunfid 
bed. The Old Man afterwards said a prayer— •not 
over them-^but with the living. Then sitting down 
on the graves^ and on the grave-stones^ they spoke ci 
the virtues of the dead. They had, it is true, been 
cut off in their youthful prime; but many happy 
days and years had been theirs — ^their affection for eadi 
other had been a pleasant solace to them in toil, po- 
verty, and persecution. This would have been a per- 
plexing day to those who had not faith in God's per* 
£tct holiness and mercy. But all who mourned now to- 
gether were wholly resigned to his dispensations, and 
soon all eyes wore dried. In solemn silence they 
all quitted the church-yard, and then the fimevil 



ftrtj, which a few hours ago had been a marriage one, 
dissolved among the hills and glens and roeks^ and 
left Mark Kerr and Christian Lindsay to everlasting 
rest 
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THE BAPTISM. 



It is a pleasant and impressive time^ ^wlien^ at the 
close of divine service^ in some small country churdi, 
there takes place the gentle stir and preparation for a 
Baptism. A sudden air of chearftilness spreads over 
the whole congregation ; the more solemn expression 
of all countenances fades away ; and it is at once felt, 
that a rite is about to be performed^ which^ althougb 
of a sacred and awful kind^ is yet connected with a 
thousand delightful associations of purity^ beauty^ and 
innocence. Then there is an eager bending of smiling 
&ces over the hiunble galleries — ah unconscious rising 
up in affectionate curiosity — and a slight murmiuring 
sound in which is no violation of the Sabbath sanctity 
of God's House^ when in the middle pa^i^age of tiw 
church the party of women is seen^ matrons and maids, 
who bear in their bosoms^ or in their arms^ the help- 
less beings about to be made members of the Christian 



Communion. 



There sit^ all dressed becomingly uTwrnte^ the fimd 
and happy baptismal group. TK^I^ies have beei 



( 
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9mimm^ wh» leadei^lsi fofai dian la tbm ^tearnitig 
kBiBl8> iiidi yii^ 9Biimnkeat»- tangle ^b^r mivam aee 
stillix^^^noli ali^^'aHi(»efe9Ai%>.t2^ |tlai»tiwe: mss. 
Thfta thftpffciudaiid^ d^Uglitedt^^rifiivise wp^ om after 
Ibe adier> ui digbti of A^ wkah emgtegfithn, mad 
(sold 1^. ibe kifimtsi. aaaa^ir^ in^ Beat caps and liocig 
flowi^ lulei^ into theis'&thiff^' b^iufe. For tbe pooi>« 
eil^of die piMiVi^ IE be has a* baartt at aU>. will have* hk 
ififtnfr wdl dteaaed cm audi' a. day^ even ^though Bi 
obould 8ca»t his. meal for weeka to comei.a&d fbroe 
bim> to i^ore foel to his winter fire. 

Ami BOW the fadiecs! ane aU standing bdow the 
pid{Mt with grasre and tliou^t^l faces. Each haa 
t|»id«rly taken his infant intb his toil-hardened hands^ 
and supports it in gentle and stedfast affection. They 
ace^dl> tibe dbildren of povoty, and> if tibey livei are 
deslined to. a life of toil. Bixt now poyerty puts on 
its mosti pkastfit asjpeoX, for it is b^eld standing lie<% 
fiare the altar of seligioB. wid& contentment and faith. 
Ihia ift a tia»,.wbBa the l)etler and deepw nature oi 
erairy man must rise \xp. within hiua; and when he 
must £eiel^. more eapecially> that he is a spiritual and 
iimnarftal being making covenant with God. He is 
aboKt to.takeufKin himself ai holy charge; to promise 
to. look after his duDd'a immortal soul ; and to keqp 
its.little.feet from llie paths of evil^ and in those of 

innooencflT'-KM.P'^^i'^^ Sndx a thought ekvates the 
lowest mind aiimre itself-^-diSiises additional tender- 

s 
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ness over the domestic relations^ and makes diem^ 
wbo hold up their infants to the baptismal font> better 
fathers, husbands, and sons, by the deeper insightwhidi 
they then possess into thek nature and their life. 

The Minister consecrates the Vater— ^oid as it Mb 
on his infant's face, the &ther feels the great oath in 
his soul. As the poor helpless creature is wailing in 
his arms, he thinks how needful indeed to human in- 
&ncy is the love of Providence 1 And when after de^ 
livering each his child into the arms of the smilkig 
maiden from whom he had received it, he again takes 
his place for admonition and advice before the pulpit, 
his mind is well disposed to think on the perfect beauty 
of that religion of whom the Divine Founder said, 
'^ Suffer little children to be brought unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven I" 

The rite of Baptism had not thus been performed 
for several months in the Kirk of Lanark. It was 
now the hottest time of persecution ; and the inhabit* ' 
ants of that parish found other places in which to 
worship God and celebrate the ordinances of religion. 
It was now the Sabbath-day, — and a small congrega- 
tion of about a hundred souls had met for divine ser- 
vice in a place of worship more magnificent than any 
temple that human hands had ever^4>uilt to Deity. 
Here, too, were tiu*ee children about to be baptized. 
The congregation had not assembled to the toll of the 
bell,— but each heart knew the hour and observed it; 
for there are a hundred sun-dials among the hills. 
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iroods, moors^. and fields^ and the shepherd and the 
peasant see the hoars passing by them in sunshine and 
shadow. 

The church in which they were assembled was 
hewn^ by God's hand^ out of the eternal rocks. A 
river rolled its way through a mighty chasm of diffis^ 
several hundred feet high^ of which the one side pre- 
sented enormous masses, and the other corresponding 
recesses, as if the great stone girdle had been rent by a 
convulsion. The channel was overspread with pro- 
digious fragments of rock or large loose stones, some 
of them smooth and bare, others containing soil and 
verdure in their rents and fissures, and here and there 
crowned with shrubs and trees. The eye could at 
<mce command a long stretching vista^ seemingly 
closed and shut up at both extremities by the coales- 
cing cliffs. This majestic reach of river contained 
pools, streams, rushing shelves and waterfalls imiumer- 
able ; and wh^a the water was low, which it now was 
in the common drought, it was easy to walk up this 
scene, with the calm blue sky overhead, an utter and 
sublime solitude. On looking up, the soul was bowed 
do:wn by the feeling of that prodigious height of un- 
Bcaleable and often overhanging cliff. Between the 
channel and the summit of the £ax extended precipices 
were perpetually flying rooks and wood-pigeons, and 
now and then a hftWk,' filling the profound abyss with 
their wild' cawrl^, deep murmur, or shrilly shriek. 
Sometimes a heron would stand erect and stiU on some 
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Uttle stone isl/uidy cxr rise up like a white doud alon^ 
the Uack walk of the chasm^ sqd disappear. WiDge4 
creatures alone could inhabit this region. The fin 
and wild cat chose inore accessible hauntSt Y^ here 
came the persecuted Christians and worsbi]^^ God» 
whose hand hung oyer their heii4s those magnlfioeat 
pillars and arches, scooped q^t thP9Q. gaUcddes. ^fm 
the soHcl rock, and la^d at their f^i ^xOakfK watec in 
its^traospar^ beauly, in which tb^ QouldLsee.th^oif 
selvjes sitting in r^ected groups vifh their SihleSxiu 
their, hands. 

Hec^ upon a semicircular ledge of rock^, over a 
narrow chasm, of which the tiny streps plajred ins 
murmuring waterfall, and divide^ the copgr^gatioa 
into two.equal parts, sat about a hundred pia^spns^ aU 
devautly listening to their: Mhiisterj, whp stood bc^Cgre 
them Qxx. what might w<ell be called a smaU naturd 
Pulpit of Uyipg stone. Up.tp it there Jbd a,ahai^ fljf^f 
of steps, and oyer it y^jacved thfi canopy, of a tall graj^ 
M birch tree. This pulpit; stood on. the middle of tint 
channel^ directly &cing that congre^tiop, and sepi^ 
rj)Jt«d from tbem by the dear, deep spai:^#3g pool intQ 
which the. scarce heard water poured over, the black* 
ened rock* The watc^, as. it left th^ pooU sqp^iiiMfHl 
into two, stream]^ and flowed on each side. of ^bat 
Altar^ thus placing it in an island, who^e hir{^ mosv 
. s^nes were richly «nbow^]:ed under the. goJdmblosr 
, sofpiS and green tresses of the bi:oom. Divine serMe 
. was closed> and a ^ow of maidens^ all clcMlied in, purest 
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wfiite^ eutte giidihg off -from die congrt^attdn^ and 

cnilslog the ^te&ka on sotae stepping stones^ arranged 

teais^lves «t t^e foot o£'tbe pidpit, with the ih- 

Mts aljoiit to be baptized. The fiithek% of the Sn- 

tetB^ Jtttt ki if they had been in iheir own Kirk, hftd 

bineut i^Udxqi iSxete dnrii^ word[ii|>9 and noV stood n]9 

Wdrt Ae Minister. The baptismal watery t^en frohh 

tliat pdhidd pod^ \m lying bonslecrated in a Bmall 

hollow of one of the upright stones that fornfed one 

tkSk or pillar of die ptdpit, kid tibe hdly rite prodefl^* 

^. Some of thife yx>ui^^ ones in that semidrde kept 

gaisinjg d6wn ibto the pod, in which the whde scene 

Was reflected; And now and tiien, in spite of the grave 

lodks, or admonidiing whispers of theif eldiersi l^ng 

a pebble ^1 mto the wateir, that they might judge of 

its depth frmn th« length of time that ekpsed befdre 

tbs dtSAT aur-b^tis Uy liparkling on the agitated surfiiice. 

The rite was oVei*, and the religious torviceof theday 

dofeied by a Psahn, The mighty rocks hehimed in the 

holy sound, and sbnt it in a 'more compacted volume^ 

dear, sweet, and strong> up to Heaven. Wh^n the 

Psalm ceased, an edio, like a spirit's voice, was heard 

dying away high lip among {he magnificient architect 

tore of the cUik, and odcfe more might be ndtxfbed iit 

the silence the reviving voice bf the water&ll. 

Just then a large stbne ftll from the top of the cliff 
into the pool, a loud voice wa^ heard, arid a plaid hung 
over on the point of a Shepherd^s staff. Their ^dtchful 
Sentinel had descried danger, and this was his Warning. 
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Forthwith the oongr^^atioii rose. There ware paths 
dangerous to unpractised fest, along the ledges of the 
rocks^ leading up to several caves and places of con- 
cealment The more active and young assisted the 
elder«->more especially the old Pastor, and the women 
with the infants ; and many minutes had not diipsed, 
till not a living creature was visible in the channel of 
the stream^ but all of them hidden, or nearly so, in 
the clefts and caverns. 

The Shepherd who had given the alarm had lain 
ddwn again in his plaid instantly on the green sward 
upon the summit of these precipices. A party of sol- 
diers were immediately upon him, and demanded what- 
signals he had been making, and to whom ; when one 
of them, looking over the edge of the cli£^ es^daimed, 
" See, see ! Humphrey, we have caught the whole 
Tabernacle of the Lord in a net at last. There' th^ 
are, praising God among the stones of the river Mouss. 
These are the Cartland Craigs. By my soul's salva- 
tion, a noble Cathedral!" " Fling the lying Sentinel 
over the cliffs. Here is a canting Covenanter for you, 
deceiving honest soldiers on the very Sabbath-day. 
Over with him, over with him-p-out of the gallery into 
the pit" But the Shefdierd had vanished like a sha- 
dow ; and mixing with the tall green broom and bush- 
es, was making his unseen way towards a wood. '' Sap 
tan has saved his servant; but come, my lads — follow 
me — .1 know the way down into the bed of the stream 
-—and the steps up to Wallace's cave. They are called 
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the '« Kittle Nine Stanes." The hunt's up.— We'll be 
all in at the death. Halloo-— my boys— halloo !" 

The sol^tiers dariied down a less precipitous part of 
the wooded b^iks^ a little below the ** craigs/' and 
huitied up the chimnel. But when they reached the 
altar where the old grey-haired minister had been 
seto standingi and the rodcs that had been.covered 
with, peojde^ all wtas silent and 8olitary.-«not a crea« 
tare to be seen. ^^Here is a Bible dropt by some c^ 
them/' cried a soldier^ and, with hk foot^ spun it away 
into the pool. ^ A bonnet— a bonnet/'---eried anotito 
m^** now €cfr the pretty sanetified face that roiled its de<" 
mure eyes bdbw it." But, aAer a £sw jests and oaths;, 
the soMiers stood still, eyeing with a kind of mysterious 
dnead the Wack and silent waUs of the rock that hem« 
med them in, and hearing only the smadl voice ci the 
stream Hiat sent a profounder stiUhess through the 
heart of that majestic solitude. " Curse these coward- 
ly Covenanters— what, if they tumble down upon our 
heads [neces of rock firom their hiding-places? Ad** 
Tance? Gr retreat?" There was no reply. For a 
sl^t fear was upon er&ry man ; musquet or bayonet 
€Ottld be of little use to men obliged to clamber up 
rodts, along sl^id^ paths, leading, they knew . n0t 
where}'; and'the^ were aware that armed men, now- 
a-days, worshipped God,««^men of iron hearts, who 
feared not Ihe glitter of the soldier's arms — neithler< 
hartel nor bayonet — men of long stride, firm step, and 
broad breast, who, on the open field, would have over* 
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thMwn 4he mjurahallMi line^ and gone first «iid iotf^ 
most ifm cky hML to te taketi lipf sttmai. 

Ai the Mihfieni <v««i« staiiiUtig tdgifther kl^wilflle, a 
noise osme u|kni their «srs Uke diatsBt thanitay hit 
wnea moge apfwilling ; andaalightcyrNat of lir^Mif 
projpeOod hgr it» {mhI wiuy t ti ng akqg the iswsC^ 
briwBi and the Iroom^ sad the lUMeea <f Ae hmif 
tnesi. Itcaaae liiwp, liiiig^iMdffoUiag^leid tomkigtm, 
Md llie very CbuethoMl Onii^i shook te tbsir feaa* 
detasn as if ki itt cMhqiielw. "^The liietd k.Tt 
WW. J tipett M B ' what istfais?" Anddo^hftimiliaal^ 
of -die fldSereUe 'iyjrt i A «> in liieirlweei^sMd some en 
Aeir Jhees^ iipM tte riiirp i^rfntbd vetki* Mow^ it 
HKii Ito the sottBd of mieijr niyMid dberiote lollimt 
«a tbeir itoii «xhs down ^e stony chaiiiiid lof tfat tsr* 
mnt. The old grejr-liaiknd nuaisler iasvied ivoiti tiis 
nenth of WaJieee'^ CaTS^ end said, with a hittd vote, 
''The Lord God teivible mgneth." A w«tek^fl|M«t 
had burst np among the nwioriandt»» and Ao fiser, in 
its power, was at hand. There it csmeM^iuinbliiig 
aloi^ into thet long reach of difls, end in it iijomeBt 
fiUod it .with one mass of waves* Huge egtfisted 
sicmdsof fbamrodeoa tfae-euxfiioeofa bliMMkred tsv« 
lent. An axnqr must bare been ewqpt off by lllst 
flood* The tddaers perished in a maBieiiU««bmt bi$jk 
iqp in the cUSb, ^bove tibe sweep of dcstructtoi^ witte 
the €»venanters<-«ieD, women, and chiUnsn, uttmag 
players to God, unheard by themsdves, in that Big* 
ing thunder. 
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,,Ka nan's life sfieiaed tto ^«>iiiiie « c m Ambi - «giiiie 
^.a mai^ ^gx&aa dMe tiuin tfuft tf the AeMrend 

fi4iise «fft0»A $iA «M9eel<rfdl Ae iiAabiliaili «f Un 
ippah. AttfWiW^td^ fttan Uia oifaiied M^gr]^ VbmA, 
m^M fiMi^ fHid dialed miinmiQr. In Mn Mrir^ 
i^ biA famm» m lik ncij^ilibQiir'a totuM^ kk Ite AbM^ 
49X1 Iq^ die w«gN4ndf^ be wb% ia good ftrulh^ tte nftM^ 
«lev Df fwuse* la Us mm iknily hie he ppto m nwi 
IMfol. Hie wife 1««% iA efl tliiiig% dStet id» tMft 
jMMii^ «Ik1 Mo ioM«od one dhn^tie^ juit liinliilny 
iQMe«iid ^iOiBHli'e e^ate, Imd lebnittly ovte g^n liMBflr 
fieMAii dbtress, and eeemed deitiilod feria life^of re^ 
etMolefaiUfy Mid JhiqppDenk Bat k ie mUi tlMl iiiMi*. 
Mies widi tlie hiff^ in diis ivotid j^ dieir potBOiitofili 
<^aise oipaBjf tneecuiej jynd the iiiiiie i«iiOfiL mij he 
leetuft ftom tihe Ufe of the fawlieit poAsaai^ 9M*tk,mk 
daltof tiath^teitkiiig. From the ooctego And dim 
die pakce die seme wsming v^e ii hlMtfd Id Mijr, 
'< CeU no man he{^y till bn dies/' 
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Simon Gray V ddest ttaa, a youth of distinguiahed 
talents^ and even more tenderly beWed than admired 
by all who knew hka, waa drowned in a mooriand 
loch in hia &kibet'a paridiy one warm aamm«! eveimig, 
when hia parenta were utttng at no great diatanoe^ ina 
hollow among the hiUa. They heard his cries, but 
could do nothing to aave him, when, ruialaiig to tha 
water's weedy and mahy edge, they aaw him (unking 
in mineable entanglement among the long atrong roots 
of the water-lilies* Of the shock thdr hearta and 
whole being th^i g0t» nothing need be said; but 
from that evening, wdl as they were both thought to 
support it, every one in the poridi felt^that they nerer 
were the same people a^ before/ that their faces nefer 
wore such bright sniiles, and that the miniiCer and his 
wife c^n looked to each other when in company, wilh 
tearful eyes, as if an accidental word or aEosion had 
awakened in their hearts a remembrance too tender or 
too terrible. Michael would have been, hadhe lived, his 
£atfaer'6 successor ; and some thought that the manse 
never looked exactly like itself since that &tal event 

But this was but the b^pming of Stmonf* sorrows* 
His other son was a derk in a CommeRsiai house m 
the neighbourii^ dty, and in the unreserved oonfr* 
denoe of bts employers. Regularly every Saturday did 
he ^^Ik out to the Manse— -stay over the Sabbath— 
and next moraung before breakfast appear at hia ded^ 
But one dark and stormy winter evenii^, in the mid'* 
die of the week, he unexpectedly entered his fathfp^^ 

11 
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study^ and flinging himself down upon his kness^ de« 
dared that he was a ruined and lost man*— that he 
had formed- a guilty connection with a woman who 
bad led him op to his destruction^*— and that he had 
embesded his lnene&ctor's money^^done worse— for- 
ged his name^ ^d that^ unless he could make his 
escape^ he must ex|>iatif his crime on a scaffold. 

Simon Gray lifted iap his son from his knees^ and 
folded him to his heart. '^ My poor wretched boy— 
tiiy life is in jeopardy ! Oh ! that I knew how to save 
my son 1> Stqph^— Stephen— what would signify the 
breaking. o£my heart if thou wast; Jbut safe ! Speak 
not-— my* sweet boy — of thy crime^ great as they are. 
I am thy father^ and can. noir think but of thy 
deaths and thiy life. Fly^ Stephen^ and take with thee 
thy father's blessing. Perhaps all thy money is gone 
-I will giye thee enough to pursue thy journey— 
and so also may I be able to repay all thou hast em- 
bezzled. O^ Stephen— Stephen— my beloved boy> 
who hast 90 often sat in thine innocence on my knees^ 
and whom so often I have put to bed after thy 
k prayers^ has. it indeed come to this ?" And father and 

 son knelt down together and prayed unto their God. 

 It was a black stwrny night, and Stephen went away 
K without seeing his mother or sister. He went away 

' .^ut he never returned. He made his escape to 
Amarica, and died^ in a few weeks after his arrival^ of 
the yellow fever. 
The miserable father knew not how to break the 
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iMttar to H« ^¥ife aaid xlafiEigbter. l^ic^gitw)i^«flte& 
tfon^^^-ARdiie tM tke!m be feared Stcfils^ ^frSi> pt^ 
§ig^ Bot next iught> the outurtlobr \pi^eBwd linicllyv 
and two dGcers of justice ^Mheied tile ittattie. S^^ 
idl GOB»eiteLeiit WAS «t an end ; «nd neact dfty it #tt 
known> not only to Ae inmates of tiie inflaKe> but f$ 
all the inhalMtaatB of the pftrifth^ tluit ^S«e|iben €))iS^ 
was a cti»uiiBl> «Dd had fled to a ffyteignk hnd; 

Over tlie ^gnye of the eldest son^ his pttfente eotdd 
shed tears of a iresi^ed siadness; but for him ^ 
died untended beyond die sea».thdr gtief was bttttar sail 
iaouQffiolabk. No tfot ever attested Stephen's mm% 
although thefe was not a hoUie in all thb paxiA ii4id« 
his cheexAd laugh had not been wdteoiaie. . til ashd 
had bdiaved, diAonesfly and vilely^ affection for his 
memory was in every liearb Butagtive look <tf i 
8^b wiM all in whk^ any one could show this Mnoir 
and sympathy now ; and the minister of Seatooa im« 
d^fttood ^the silence of his pwidhioneirs^. fiir his dead 
son had be^ a Moa-^^-Afe, Stephen^ tte gajr^ witfy, 
fearless, and afiecticmate Steph^ had been a lebn. 
He hibd written a letter to his &ther on his deatfaf^M 
^mmB few words-^ut they were impressed lor ever en 
his fiither's soul^ and t^ten did he rdpaiVthem inUi 
sleeps 11$ the tears fbrced thdr way through his desed^ 
eyel»^> and drendied ^is heavhig breast 

The t^^ror struck into the heart of Stephen's Sislsr 
by the sudden bursting in of the officers of justice in- 
to the manse> in some d^ee affected her intellects ; 



imploci^ tpr'h;P9W if b&b^ 991^ l^t^ ^sjiU^^mthamfi. 
" H^^ muat. be d^^ o^ Ije mtomIA h^x^^^ ww^te© ;" and 
she kept watt;mg about the hpi^ii^^ jQE^pfiib <hiq B<KHn to 
another^, repeating tjheee WQ9;ds ifi^awaUlpg Voijce 
and s^ely, wi^bging heir faanda. l^hat Qoi|)i3l iM>t l«gt 
long ; without a^^y, df sease^ she hy down. <9i bee b^ 
and never Qipire roi^. She was bu^^ by tjie side of 
her broker Midbael>^r-and now, Simon Gi^y w£S 
ehildleas. 

Mi8f9|i;ifpeS| it is aaid> CQii^ indouds; and indeed^ 
one is often not. the^ fbrentnner m^ely^ but the caua^ 
of another, till a single loss appeals, on reflecti<»i, to 
hare been the sonrpe of utter misery, ruin, and deso- 
lation^ Eadi o^ tb^se deaths took away a portion of 
Simon Gray's fortitude ; but stilly after a few moi;itl|% 
he ba4 carnpl ot^ his whple awa)i^ed heart upo^ 
■d^ sunriYor. N^w tfafKe wag 09 one 1^ fiir a pin 
rent's love; and it was buried below the last slab that 
^Uil its weight on his £unily burial-place. To be sure, 
pQQT^ Stephen^ was not there-— but he lu4 his me- 
i^oijal too^ beside his brother and sister, for his 
GidiBeB had not divided him from one loving I^art-*- 
ai»4 few but his parents' eyealpoked on the stone tfa|it 
bove his nan^e and the number of his years. 

Under a}l tbes^ afflictio^Sj Simon's wife seined to 
bear herself up to th^ wondor of aQ wbo beheld her. 
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She attended to every thing about the house as be- 
finre ; none of her duties to the poor or rich among 
her paidshioners were neglected ; and but for heri it 
was said^ that her husband must have sunk under his 
sorrows. But little do we know of each other's hearts. 
Simon Gray was disconsolate— miserable— despairing: 
but his health did not suffer — and he was able to dis- 
charge his ordinary duties as before^ after a short sus- 
pension. S3ie who administered comfort to him^ same- 
times in vain^ needed it more even than himself; for 
her grief preyed inwardly, in the midst of that serene 
resignation, and struck in upon her very heart. Her 
strength decayed^she drew heir breath with pain— 
and although no one, not even her medical attendants, 
feared immediate danger, yet one day she "^as found 
dead, sittings in a bower in the gardeti, to which she 
had retired to avoid tbe noon-day sun. Death had 
come gently into that bower, and touched her heart, 
perhaps in a slumber. Her head was reclining against 
the green leaves, and the Bible had not even fidlen 
out of her hand. 

The calamities that had befallen the Minister of 
-Seatoun were as great as h^art or imagination can con- 
ceive. Yet such calamities have been borne by many 
human beings, who have so far recovered ih>m their 
shock as afterwards to enjoy some satisfaction in their 
existence. Men have we all known, with cheerful 
countenances, and apparently placid minds, whose 
best enjoyments have been sorely cut down ; and who. 
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at one time^ no daiibt> tliought a&d felt that for them^ 
never more could there be one glimpse of joy upon 
this earth* But neceseaty is to many afflicted^spirits^ 
althoij^h a stom yet a sure comforter. The heart in 
its agonies of grief is rebellious^ and strives to break 
asunder the fetters of its fate* But that mood cannot 
be sustained, it is irrational and impious, and the 
soul can find true rest only in resignation and sub- 
mission. Then mingled motives to better and calmer 
thou^ts arise. — Men see the wisdom and the virtue of 
a temperate sorrow^^— the folly and the wickedness of 
outrageous grief. They begin to wish to ob^y the 

lairs that ought to regulate the feelings of mortal 

* 

creatures. In obeying them there is consolation^ and 
a lightening of the sore burden of their distress. 
Then come blessed thoughts of the reward of the 
r^teous who have gone to God— remembrances of 
all their beauty> innocence^ or goodness^ while they sq« 
joumed with us here;*— and hope^ &ithy and beUer 
that we shall yet meet them £ice to lace> and be no 
more severed. Thus does time cure the wounds of . 
the heart, pist as it covers the grave with verdure and 
with flowers. We caimot, if we would, live without 
often sorrowing; but neither eai). we, if we would,, 
sorrow always. God is kinder to us than we are to 
ourselves, loid he lifts us up when, in blind paasion, We 
would faip lie grovellii]^ h<^>deflsly in the dust. 

So is it with many^-^perhaps with most men—but 
it is not so with all. It was not so with him of whoeEi 
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w» nam flf^otk. TIm dnih of Mb eUldiSMH li«j bdie 
wifi^ v0«gmtMiPu «i4 thoi^ Ail 

ndbm hia aoultuxned &oei thMnitftthmrinodi^^il; ii^ 
sttddeiily dkquietadL; mid duQT after difu w«ik aftv 
wedLy and iBuMitibi after- moiilb^ was. t| dra^^a: witbii 
novft skkwung anddiscoiisolale ]»mini Qf ^^tQ Hir 
gsaiBQk An o!rer whekoiog li»)disn)£9» for. ^v^ d^woh 
ed kis 80ul'«*-*hai|nlied waa he tfus e\fii9 by hei^ 9Q«ge, 
diwaad as. he bad sever seen h0r> but ashe kiitfr ak 
mni& was dtsest^-^in a shroud. The alenqe of hh ixmol 
— ofthe idiole hoiiaei of thegarden»i^die^g^bQbo«<4ni 
all til|e fields an>und, wn^ insupportable : he pxvQEedt^ 

forget her ; and then, w&h a guskof l9m»> he posj^ 

« 

tiiat he might never cease for one moment to^thiAli: tf 

her while he lived. Why, some one niigjbt£ hm^askr 

ed^ was this man so distaeessed^. sa djstootad^.ao infi^ 

toaledinhisgiH^? Wfaowas she that hadr been- li|p 

fiHMii him ? Did aU the b^au^ o£ the akicsf, all. Ik 

gladness of the earth».all affeotiop> loFe>]oy> And thoni^ 

oentoe but in her alosie ? Mad the meiiqy of Go^ aad 

< 1^ bounty to thift beii^ whomb he stS^ suppo^ 

utterly extoignidied when the eje% of hev whoitL hi 

loved wei« closed in death? Who and what may flte 

haire beoi that must thus madly and h^y^lcadiy be Ibt 

ever deplored I 

To an ind^vent heart, these questionn eoolcbnol 

havebeinksaitisfaeUNrilyanaiReced* She who had died( 

aad^vi^o was tibius ceaselessly bewailed, was but one of 

many many^ most worthy when known to be hflffnit 

10 
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but who, imdistiiiguished among their &llow-crea- 
tores^ live^ and die^ and go to Heaveiu Simon Gray had 
married her when they were both young> both hmn- 
ble^ as indeed they always had been^ and both poor. 
She brought to him pnre a&ction^ a heart fuU often- 
demess and pity^ a disposition as sweet as ever tinged 
a woman's dieek with smiles^ cheerfohiess never ob- 
scored^ simple thoughts reconciled in joy to a simple 
Ufey and a faith in religion as pei^ect as in the light of 
&e outer day« In her quiet and narrow neighbour- 
hood she Was thought notinthout her beauty^ and 
whatever that might have been^ it sufficed to deliglxt 
die heart and soul of Simon Gray, when Ae became 
his bride. For twenty years never had they be^n a 
whole day apart No change had ever taken place 
in their affection^ but such change as nature gracious- 
ly brings 'when new loves and new duties arise to 
^wess the wedded life. Simon Gray never thought of 
edmparing his wilb with others. In herself $he was 
a bligs to him. God gave her to him^ and perhaps 
he thought In his soul that he might be resigned were 
Qod to take her away. Such was the spirit !that 
br^thed oftrhis constant thoughts^ and actions, and 
ditooursed i ^d in Mai it was uiiiiSected and sincerCf 
But who knows his own ^oul ? God did take her 
away^ ariM^ then it was known to him how lingrateM 
and how miserably weak was his hearty how charged 
haunt^ and torn with vain passion and lamentation^ 

T 
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urith outcriesi of grief that have no comfort^ 
lessness and despair* 

He teemed now to be widiout say object m iiu$ 
world. His very seal in the cause be nnoereJiy lored 
was deadened^i— and he often durst not say the things 
he ought when preadiing of ibe loving kindness of 
his God. The seat bdow die pulpit^ and dose to it 
wbdre for so many years liRbad seen the composed and 
attentive faces of his beloved wife and diildre»j was 
now often empty^— or peo|^e in it h^ cared not fiiry-« 
indeed he cared less and'less every Sabbath Jfor the con* 
gregaiion he had long so truly Ibved^ and die bdl thst 
formerly sent a calm joy into his heart, ringing tfaronf^ 
die leitfy shelter of the summer trees or tinkling in the 
clear winter sky^ now gave pangs of grief, or its edufid 
was heard with indifibrenceandapadiy. He was inmany 
things unconsciously a changed man indeed,^— 4aid m 
some where he perceived and felt the diange, widi im* 
availing self-upbraiding and vridi fear and tremfaJing be^ 
fore his Creator and Redeemer. This soreand sad altera* 
tion in dieir Minister was observed with grief and eaiB« 
passion by all his paridiioners. fiut what could diey 
do for him? They must not obtrude themadves too 
often on the privacy, the sanctity of sorrow ; but he 
was remembered in dieir prayers, and many m eye 
wept, and many a voice iaultered, when by the cot- 
tage firesides they talked of their poor Minister's a^ 
flictions, and the woeful change that had been wrou^t 
in so short a time widiin that Manse, which had so 
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loog 4itood like the abode of an Bimost pei&ctUessedo 



> Arifte^viBhaiige was indeed beginning to take place 
in- the stale -of Simon Gray's soul^ of which no one out 
of itlwiMatise eoold have had any susj^icion^ and which 
fov a wA£b wa9 xmteuspected even by his own attached 
and jfti<fcfal ««rvaDt$* Wkhout ccnnfbrt, under the 
piei^pelwilpc^ver of dei^ndentey and depression, h<^pe^ 
lii0^ iiB4'^Q0t wiehJiig'Ibr hope, afrsjd at last of the un- ^ 
compitpjoiied tilenee of his solitary hearth, and with 
a xottid certainly, weakened in some degree by that 
fever of grie6 Simon Gray dimly turned his thoughts to 
some. means. (^ alleviating his miseries, be they what 
they Bsig^and he l^egjua, to seek sle^ during the night 
ftem ttie influence, of dangerous drugs. These often 
gavw^ihiiii nights uiihaunted by those beloved spectres 
iriteo^inaitawereunsupportabletohissouL Theyocca* 
Agmd! &wn thoughts and fancies alien and remote from 
udMit beso loyed^ndfeaBced; and now and then touch* 
edJii#dilcortM»lfl^. gpirit with 8<nnethinglike a gleam of 
transkor^f gVi^W. One moment to be happy, was 
sopnf^xig ili^;|us weakened mind conceived to be a 
gaipgiw . A&amI^ and terrified with his own thoughts, 
great -relief ^^ it to be placed, even £or the shmrtest 
tbnej out of. tbeir torm^ting power. The sentence 
of deaths Wflu9'then, as it were^ remitted,-^or, at least, 
a respite grmited, or the hope of a respite. And when 
his fireiWius Qut-«-4he Itfanse dark and silent, and the 
pbantoi^i^ 4bout to rf turn^ he flew to this medicine in 
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an agonyj and ni^^t after night, till at last it fc^owed 
regularly the unhappy man's prayers, and Simon 
Gray, so that his loss might be buried in oblivion, re- 
signed himself into that visionary or insensible sleqi. 

No doubt his mental sufferings were often thus re* 
lieved ; but the sum of his misery was increased* Hor« 
rid phantasies sometimes assailed him,-- •hisliealffa suf- 
fiered^ — a deep remorse was added to his other agcmies, 
—the shame, the perturbation of despioable vice, and 
the appalling conviction brought in flashes upon his 
understanding, that it too was weakened, and that hit 
life might terminate in imbecility or madness. 

He had now several separate states of existence) 
that came by degrees into ghastly union. One was 
his own natural, widowed, childless, forlorn, uneom- 
panioned, and desolate condition— 'wUhout one gfimpse 
4if comfort, and unendurable altogether to his cold and 
sickened heart. From that he flew, in desperatioD^ 
into a world of visions. Then the dead seemed re- 
animated^-^e silent burst into song— -and sunshine 
streamed, as of yore, through the low windows of the 
Manse, and fragrance firom the clambering honey- 
suckle filled every room. The frenzied man forgot 
his doom, and whenever a door opened, he looked to see 
his wife and children. The potent drugs then blessed 
his brain ; and his countenance beamed with smiles 
sad to behold, bom of that lamentable delusion^ But 
ere long this spell began to diyolve. Then caMk hor- 
rid hints of the truth. One corpse after another lay 
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before him— he knew them^ and went up to dose their 
eyes — then a sense of his own pitiable prostration of 
mind came oyer hun, and still unable to know cei^tain- 
I7 whedier he. was or was not a childless widower^ he 
would burst out into a long hysterical laugh, strike 
his burning forehead, and then fling himself down on. 
bed or floor, to him alike, or sit in his Icmely room, 
in utter stupe&ction, and with..chedcs bathed in 
tens. The servants would come in, and look upon 
him in pity, and then go their ways, without uttering 
a wcftd* 

The whole manners and appeiarance of the Minister 
of Seatonn were now visibly changed to the most cs^e* 
less eye. His sedate and gentle dGoaeanour was converts . 
ed into a hurried and distracted wildness. Sometimes 
he was observed in black melancholy and despair,— 
and then again in a sort of aimless and unbecoming 
glee. His dress was not the same,-— his countenance 
had the wrinkles but not the paleness of griefr-4us 
hand trembled, and his voice sounded not like the 
voice of the same man. A miserable rumour spread, 
over the parish. The austere expressed dissatisfaction, 
i— the gentle pitied,—-the thoughtless smiled;— but all 
confessed that such a change had never beoi known 
before as that which had taken place in the Minister of 
Seatoun,— and that, alas ! his life was likdy to end in 
disgrace as well as sorrow. His degradation could 
not be concealed. Simon Gray the simple, the tem« 
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perate^ the pious^ and the just, was now a wk»4}9)ber 
and a drunkatd. 

The Manse now stood as if under banir of eseoraani- 
nication. All tiie gravel walks^ oiieo so'iieaty ii«re 
Overgrown with weeds ; the hedgtfiB were tispruiied; 
cattle browzed often in the ganien ; and dasfr'ano^eob- 
webs stained and darkened evetj* window. MlnstBad 
of the respectable fiumers of the parish^ tliedders, 
or some of the few neighbounng genftrfv bdog teen 
entering or leaving the Manse^ none hot nub of doobU 
fill reputation^ or bad^ opened the gate-^slrangen^ of 
mean appearance, and skulking demeanoiuv haoitted 
it^ and lingered thovA at twiHght^-band not nnfre- 
quently the noise^ clamour^ and quM'dliDf of drank- 
en revelry startled the passer by from bounds where- 
in^ at such hours icxmetly, all had been SLieBty carasp^ 
perhaps, the sweet sound of the ev^iiiig psalm* 

It was not possible that all respect could easily or 

soon be withdrawn from a nwn once so amTcnsDy 

and so deservedly honoured. His Vice {Proceeded ftom 

the weakness of his heart, that had Kved too much on 

Its own Ibve and on its own happmess, and whaitliefle 

stays were removed fell down into this fauaiOnkUHi. 

^any excu8C8,_inany palliations,-- many deniafe weic 

™ned for him, and there was often silenceat his name. 

^^ almost all respect was gone, affection renuDcd 

^^^ y as strong as before, for that Simon Gray had 

a good man none denied, and now too were joiiied 
lo the aflf* #v4-' 

ection for him a profound pity and pure com- 
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-piUMii. ** W«6 he not a widows ? -Was he not child- 
leu ? Surely few had been tried as he had been tried, 
-> "M D d k wat easy to see that liie poor man's .grief had 
affected his brmn. The minister is not in his right 
muAg^^xA we trust in Cod that he may get better." 
Such werethe, words of many and the wishes of all* 
fov hB had no eneodesj— and he had for nearly twenty 
jmnra been a friend to them allj both in things tempo- 
nl and tfafogs etemaL 

But the hour of his ruin was fast approaching* 
Periuips the miserable man knew that he was lost. 
Perhaps he took an insane pleasure in looking forward 
•to his utter destructicm* He was now the abject slave 
of his vice— whatever passed within his troubled and 
eftan clouded mind, he seemed often to have no shame 
nov— «4io desire of concealment, but was seen in the 
open dayf-light» in presence of old age that mourned, 
and childhood that could only wonder, a rueful spec* 
tade of degradation, laughing or perhaps weeping^ 
with his senses drowned or inflamed, ignorant of him- 
self and of his professicm^ and seemingly forgetful 
even of the name of his parish, and of the house in 
whose quiet secrecy he had passed so many years of 
teD|ierance, happiness, and virtue. 

A mdandioly confu9ion was now in all his mind. 
Sukyects onee fAmilijii' to him were now almost for- 
gotten ; truths once clear to him as sunshine were 
now^no more known; the great doctrines of Christi- 
wily which he had 90 liwg taught with simplicity and 
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ferraat, became to hit weakened and daritenedtrndav 
standing words without meaning; eiFen the an&d 
events of his Savioiur's life, from tibe hoar when he 
was laid in the manger, till he died on the crosa^ wc»e 
at times dimly recognized, for all now wms glimiwr 
lag and ghasdy in the world of his menuny. One 
i^ght he was seen sitting beside the graces of his wife 
and children. The infiitualed man fixed on them hb 
glazed and wild eyes, and muttered unintelligible. la- 
mentations and bLessiags. Most sad— jnost al^**^™g 
-^most terrible, was it to behold such a man in audi 
a place, in such pitiable degradation. For one jast 
had not yet elapsed sioce Simon Gray had been leacU 
ing a h£e of innocent shnpiidty, a perfiict model of 
what ought to be the simple and austere miniaterof « 
simple and austere churdu There Jie was seen by a fim, 
now wringing his hands, now patting the twmhatone 
<m his wife's grave, now knyling down, now kissii^ 
it, now lifting up his convulsed ftoe to Heaven^ alter* 
nately 3rielding to a wailing tenderness, and a shud- 
dering horror-— fcnrgetful now of every thing bat Ae 
dim confusion of all those deaths and his own miseries, 
and now seemingly assailed with a dreadful conaoiaas- 
ness of his miserable degradation, till, with a herrid 
groan, long, low, and deep of mortal grief^ he rose 
up from the ground, gazed ghastly round all over Ae 
't<Hnbstones with a bewDd^ed eye, glared vcptm the 
little kirk and' its spire now bright with the light of 
the setting sun, and then, like a wandering and puniib- 



ed' i^Mst^ . difllpiwaned ioto Ae shady and Die^^ected 
gtrden of tiM Manaa . 

• EndbTed as Siiaoii Gray now wa» to his yice» or» 
iadeed^ disease^ yet such waa ike mLema a^ awful 
powor over his miiid which die Sabbath-4ay possess* 
ed^ that he bad never once polluted or violated its 
sanctity:* In caaes* of furious insanity^ it. has been 
known that patients whose lives had heexk religioua 
have fete the influence of > strong habitual association^ 
and kqpt a wild Sabbath even in their eellsb With 
the Minister of Seatoun tlus mystmous force had hi-» 
therto imposed a saving restrau^ His congregation 
was sadly thinned, but stiU he perfoiBned divine ser-* 
vice ; . and no one at. least could say that they had ever 
seen the wretched num under the dominion of the sin^ 
that so easily beset him» in Ihe pulpit. But that hour 
now caae ; and he was nuned past all eaatfaly re- 
demption. ; ^ 

Nmct day the Elders went to the Manse« Hkr ser* 
vants made no opposition to their entrance, nor did 
they deny that their Minister was at home* They had 
not, indeed, seen him since the ev^mig bef<n?e ; but 
they had beard hia footsteps and bia voioej and faiew 
that he was not dead. Sorthe Elders walked up ataira 
to his iroom, and found him sitting near Ae window;^ 
looking out upon the diurch*yard, through and below 
the^ rich flowery foliage of the horse-ohesnuts and 
sycamores .Hiat idiadowed both Manse and vKirk. He 
was folly awakened to the bocrars of hiasitHatkm, and 
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lor a while spoke not a word. *' Conic(dowii witk.me 
into the parlour/' he said; and they did sow Th^ all 
sat down^ and thnre was yet siknce. They ftarcd to 
torn their ejres upon him^ as he stood by himself >Bi<the 
midst of them--«palM, ghastly^ filiadderiBg,-4«th0 hig 
burning tears of guilty and shame^ and despair^- idling 
down upon the floor. ^' Lost aia 'I in this weald- tfid 
the ne&tl I have disgviiced lihe order to whieh I be- 
loiig— »I have polluted the clitti<eh-«->I > bmre imttited 
the God who made me^ and tbe Saviour mka redeem^ 
ed me ! Oh ! never was there a sinner l&e onto ase f 
He dadied himself down on the ^0Gr-*-4dtid beseedked 
that no one would lift him up, ''Let me hearyear 
voices^ while I hide my &ce. What have' yeu te say 
unto your wretdied zmnister } Say it ^efcty«-and 
then leave me lying cm the floor. Lilt me not «p T 

His body lay there^ in thisprostraliott of the^qsint^ 
before men who had all known him, loved 'hitb^ re- 
spected him^ venerated him> not more than one year 
ago. Much of that waa for ever gone now ; but 
much remained unextinguiahable in their hearts. 
Some of them were austerely and even stem mmt of 
hie own age^ or older than he; but there aee'liBies 
and occasions when the sternest beceme the most 
compassionate. So was it now. They had comenot 
to upbraid or rev3e> — ^not even to rebuke. They 
brought with them sorrow and tribuktien^ and even 
anguish in their souls. For they knew that his imni* 
stry was at an end; that Simon Gray was now R0» 
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thfakg iiiilo ihan )>ut a faUlhn and fimil beii^> whose 

miseraes, tiitjr tfaemaehres falkn and frail too were 

hjrm^are ^sailed upon to pity^-r^and tiiey wkhed, if! 

peasildej to give comfort and advice, and to sfieafe with 

^imc^hisfbtureHfe^ Why dioold they be stem or 

cifnel taiitoM man? - They had sat often and often at 

hifru^le boaxd'wiMn hii wife and fatnily graced and 

htesied)]* ;*<-fadj tooy hiid eftep and often fiimiliarly and 

turoAorlyiSat inall their faoisse^j humble, but scarcely 

nore kiin^le thati Usown-^he had j<^ed scHne of 

them in wedlock— ^baptized their ddldren«— «emem« 

bered them inhia pubiiepmyers when »ny of th^u had 

been tfareataied witb deaith-««he had prayed^ too> by 

their bedsides m their own hottses— ^he had given them 

worlidly counsd-^and assisted them in their worldly 

triidft-^-^nd was all this to be forgotten now? And 

were they toharden their hearts agaii»st him ? Or, were 

not all these things to be remembered with a grateful 

distinctness ; and to soften their hearts ; and even to 

bedew their faces wi^ tears; and to fill their whole 

souls with pity, sorrow, affection, and the sadness of 

brotherly love topwards him who so good in many 

Allergy hady at last, be^i weighed m the balance and 

found wanting ? They all felt alike now, however 

diSisrent th^r dispositions and characters. They did 

not long suffer him to lie on the floor — ^they lifted him 

up-«tried to comfort, him— wept along with him,— - 

and when the miserable man implored one of the 

number to offer a prayer for him, they all solemnly 
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kndt down, and hoped that God, who was now called 
upon to forgive his sins. Would eztoid his mercy to 
all the feUowwaumen who were then together upon 
their knees. 

• Simon Gniy waa no^more a Minister of the Church 
of Scotland, and he left the pariish. It was thought 
by many that he was dead»-thfeit diame and remorse, 
and the disease that dung dose to his scml, had lulled 
him at last. But it was not so. The hour was not 
yet come, and his death was destined to be of a diffier- 
ent kind indeed. 

The unfortunate man had a brother who, Sar muay 
years, had lived on a great sheep-&nn in Strathglaas, 
a wild district of the northern Highlands* He hadaL* 
ways stood high in the esteem and love of this unedu^* 
cated, but intelligent farmer — ^he had visited him occfr^ 
sionally with his wife and children for a few days, and 
had received similar visits in return. . This good and 
worthy man had grieved for Simon's bereavement and 
his subsequent frailties ; and now he op^ied ike door 
of his house, and of his heart, to his degraded, and re* 
morseful, and repentant brother. His own wifb, his 
sons, and his daughters, needed not to be told to treat 
with tenderness, respect, and pity, the most tmfortu- 
nate man ; and on the evening, when he came to their 
house, they received him with the most affectionate 
warmth, and seemed, by the cheerftilness of their man- 
ners, not even to know of the miserable predicament 
in which he stood, Happy were all the young people 
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to see thdr unde in the Highliinds^ although at first they 
Mt sad and almost sorprised to observe that he was 
dressed just like their father^ in such clothes as be-^ 
eofue^ on decent occasions^ a hard working labouring 
man^ a little raised above the wants of the world. 

Even before the heart of poor Simon Gray had 
time to be touched^ or at least greatly revived^ by the 
unrestrained kindness of all those worthy people, the 
very change of scenery had no inconsiderable effect in 
shrouding in oblivion much of his past misery. Here^ 
in this solitary glen^ far, far away from all who had 
witnessed his vices and his degradation, he felt reliev- 
ed from a load of shame that had bowed him to the 
eiathr. Many long miles of moor — many great moun- 
tains-^niAny wide straths and glens — ^many inunense 
lakes — aind a thousand roaring streams and floods 
were now between him and the manse of Seatoun— the 
kirk where he had been so miserably exposed — and 
the air of his parish, that lay like a load on his eyes 
when they had dared to lift themselves up to, the mii'* 
diine. Many enormous belts and girdles of rock se- 
parated him from all these ; he felt safe in his solitude 
from the power of excommunication ; and there was 
none to upbraid him with their black silent coun^ 
t»iances as he walked by himself along the heathery 
shores of a Highland loch, or plunged into a dark 
jMue-forest, or lay upon the breast of some enor- 
mous mountain, or sat by the roar of some foaming ca- 
taract. And when he went into a lonely shealing, ora 
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smoky hutj all the dwellers there irere iinfciiown t^ 
him— -and^ blessed be God^ he was unkoown to them ;. 
•—their dress^ thdr gaze^ their laogiiitgg,their profiBsred 
food and refreshment, were all new*— they boee no ce-^ 
semblance to what he had, seen and.haurd iaUsfer^ 
mer life. That former life was like, a fitr ofij fiunt, 
and indistinct, dream. 3ut the mountain— the &aseA 
—the gleik— Ijbe.cataractf^the loch— tJie rocks— 4be 
but»— the def^-**4be eagl^s-^tbe wild Gaelic djcconcoi r 
and diat wilder speech — all were real^— they oonatitiit* 
ed the being of his life now ; and, as the roar of the 
wind came down the glens, it jswept away the remem** 
brance <^ his sins and his aorrowa. ... 

But a stronger, at least a more permanent pow«r 
was in his brother's house, and it was.thiat &om which 
his recovery or restori^on.was ultimiately to proceeds 

The sudden desolation of his heart that in,ao brief 
a period had been robbed of all it held dear«,lia4o(MK 
verted Simon Gray from temperajuo^ ahnost misl^re^ 
into a most pitiable state of vicious indul^f^ce ; mdJiia 
sudden restoration now to domestic oomfcfft and objects 
of interest to a good man's human, feeliiigs, be^^ to 
work almost as wondeiAd a conversion ftom that 
wretched habit to his former virtue* New eyes were 
upon him — new hearts opened towards him— 4MW 
voices addressed him with kindnes»-*--new objeota were 
presented to his mind The dull, dreary, silent, for- 
saken, and haunted Manse> where every room awano* 
ed with unendurable thou^ts, was exduo^god &r an. 

10 
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abode entirely free from all recollections and assoda^ 
^oa», dther too affecting^ or too afflictiiig. The simj^ 
gladness that reigned in his brother's house stole in* 
sensibly^ into his soul^ reviving and renovating it with 
fedings long unknown. There was no violent or ex- 
travi^iemt joy in which he could not partake^ and €bat 
ttdf^ £Brm a tlisti^essihg and galling contrast with his 
own 'grie£ A homely happiness was in liie boase, in 
every rodid^^ and about every persMii ioid he felt lum* 
self lissiihflated^ without effort of his own^ in some 
measure to the cheerful^ blameless^ and industrious 
beings wkh whom it was now Ibs lot to assodate. 
fie had lihou^t himsdf lost, but he felt that yet 
might he be saved; he' had thought himseif excom« 
municated from the fellowship of the virtuous, but he 
felt hlmsc^ treated, not only wi& affection, but re- 
speet'By Ms excellent brother, all his n^hews and 
itieces,' and ^be servants' of the house. His soul h<^>ed 
that it»''degf«tdatiQn was n6t utter and irretrievable. 
Humah'beings, he began to see, could still k>ve, still 
respect; evtsn while they pitied him; and tins feeling 
of being not an lyutcastfrbm his kind, encouraged 
him iuunUy to lift his e^es up to God, and less me* 
Mfyy and not with sudi bitter agony, to prostrate him«* 
self in prayer. 

Hie th«s^fo\ind himself lifted out of the den of per^i 
dition ;--and, escaped into the clear unhaunted lights 
^ f^ unqpei^able horror at the thought of volunta* 
'ily flin^g himsdf back again aitiong these dr^adfol 
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i^;ooiM. Hisbi?6therrqdo8dtobd0ld4lMfdiaii|^flo 
imesqieQtedly suddea m ail his hdlnte; iiiid> when 
they went out together in the ev^oiiiq^ to'widk .aaibiig 
die glehs> that simple man hud open to' Sason all his 
heart--*qpdi» to him of aU his a£Ur»--«x«qiieBtad his sd« 
vTice— 4md hefaaved to wards him with such aittre mA 
nnoere respect and affiection, that the fiiUen man. ttt 
entitled/igain to hold op his head, and even enjs^ 
faours^ internal peaceand satis&etian, whidi at:tot bs 
waaa&aid to suffer^ lestth^ might b^ the offspring <if 
iqBathy or delusion* Bntday after day Aey mora ib^ 
quently returned and more lastingly lemaiaed ; aad 
Aen Simon Gray beliemed lliat Ciod was, iftideed^aei 
eepting his repeutsiiGe, and that his soul might yk 
not be utterly lost*. 

,S]m6i\ Gray w^t^piii with t|^ ^Mra^ants to -tbeir 
work, hims^ b, ienwnt. Hcti^ovkad^rfiis^lirodKr 
and his children, and . while his body w^s ta^ and 
his hands were bui^, fais'faaart was -at rest 'ihe fiit 
could not take direfol possession of him twfaen lahoor- 
iag in the fields,, or inth^ garden, or in the ten, ar 
searching for the fidieep in stnw or tempest, wkh Ui 
brother or his n^hewB. The pure ^^esh akr Utew 
aaouxid his temples-— the pure fresh water was Us 
drink — ^toil brought hunger which the simpte lasai 
appeased-— and £Exr e^ery meal that his brodi^ blest, 
did he himself reverently return tfaaidu to God. So 
was It settled between Ihem; and Simon Grayi ^ 
«uch occasions, in fervid eloquence, expressed bis heirt. 

11 
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lb r^ie wA the li^ or the lark-«aU his toit^ were 
fllailed--all his hours of rest; «nd m a few months he 
MS even like one who, from his bo7hood> had been a 
Sheffield <€r a tOltt of the earth. 

la thishiuBble^ Idbdrious^ and^ it maybe said, happy 
life^ years past over his head^ which was now gettii^ 
white.- Suffice it to say^ that once more Simon Gray 
wasestempemteasahennit. He knew— he remem* 
besed*— he repented all his former shameful transgres* 
•MDs. B«t now they were to lam only as a troubled 
dream. Now^ too^ could he bear to think on all his 
temeftUfe b^ire he was tried and fell— iof his belov- 
ed Susanna and the childr^i sleeping by h& side in 
Seatoun dmrch-yard^-^md <$£ that dear^ but guilty 
boy^ who died in a foreign land. In his solitary 
labours in the <field> or on his chaff bed^ his mind^ 
and his heart, spd his soul were often in the happy 
Kfanae of former years. He walked in the garden 
and down the bum-side, through the birchwood, and 
by the little waterfiiUi with his wife, and boys and 
girl— 4aid then could he bear to think of the many 
many Sabbaths he had officiated in his own kirk, oa 
all the baptisms, and that othor greater Sacrament, ad- 
ministered, on beautiAil weather, in the cip&i air, and 
beneath the duidow of that widcsarmed 8ycam<Mre. 
Calmly, now, and with an untroubled spirit, did he think 
on all diese things ; for he was reconciled to his present 
lot, whidb, he knew, must never be changed, and to 
his humbled heart came soothingly and sweet all the 

u 
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voices of the dead^ and all the duidows of the part. He 
knew now the weakness of his own souL Remorse 
and penitence had brought up all its secrets before 
him; and in resignation and contentment^ mommg 
and evening, did he for all his gracious mercies praise 
God. 

Simon had taught his brother's children^ and th^ 
all loved him as their very &tfaer. Some of their faces 
were like the faces of their dead cousins — and some of 
them bore the very same voices* So seemed it that 
his very children were restored to him — the poiv;er of 
the grave was weakened over his heart— and tbou^ 
he sometimes felt, and sud himself, that the livingj 
though like the dead, were not his own blessed crea- 
tures, yet he gave them up all of a father's heart that 
was not buried in those graves which had so quick- 
ly^ yme after the other, employed the old sexton's 
apade. And often, no doubt, when his hjeart was per- 
fectly cafan and happy, did he love his broljber's dul- 
dren even as he had loved his own. 

Many years thus passed away, and with them al- 
most all tradition^ in this part of the country, of Simon's 
degradation from the clerical order. It had fiided in 
simple hearts occupied with their own feelings; and 
when he was in company with others at chordi or 
market, not even those who knew all the drcomatanoes 
of his case could be said to remember them-~tliey saw 
before them only a plain, simple, grave, and contented 
person like themselves, in a humble walk of life. Si- 
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aicontineiice had not been confined to drinking ; and 
that even in ifie Highlands^ tke old nnner had cor- 
rapted the menials in his brother^s house, and was 
the reproach of all Lowlanders that visited Strath- 
idais*' • • 

This sndden, unprordked;, and unexpected brutality 
amihilated JSimon's long gal^iered ft)rtiti!ide» The 
ahoiddng, coarse, and unfeeling words were not all &lse 
***«nd they brou^ upon his troubled and sickening 
heart not the remembrance of his woeful transgression, 
but it may be said its very presence. Ten years of 
penitence^ and peace, and virtue, and credit, were at 
OBoe destroyed, — ^to him they were as nothing, — and 
he was once more Simon Crray the sinner, the drunk- 
aid, the disgraced, the degraded, the madman. He 
leoked arcnmd himy and it seemed as if all eyes • were 
fixed upon him with pity, or contempt, or scorn. He 
heard iinallcioiK whisperings-^curious interrogatories 
-«-and stifled laughter ; and, loud over all, the outra- 
geous and brutal merriment of his insulter, the tri- 
mphant peal of self-applauding brutality, and the 
^leiMbed hand struck upon the table in confirmation of 
t^e truth of his charge, and in defiance of all gainsay- 
cVs* Simon, Gray saw — ^heard no more. He rushed 
out of the room in an agony of shame and despair, and 
found himself standing alone in the darkness. 

He thanked God that it was a wild, stormy, winter* 
^ht The farmers had not ventured to mount their 
Wses in that snow-drif);— but Simon turned his face 
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tothe fak/ bliMt» sad drove doog knee^deep^ UiniiKg a 

deaf ew to his brother's Toioe whidi tie heard flbpuling 

his name. He k«ew not ^hither he wi»:tlMisgmhijpg 

m,^£ar. «s yet he had Ao detenooiped purpose in l^Aiavu^ 

One wub sAooe had he at this hens— 4iid that vsaaritti 

ftU down and die. But the aneiw ifaa not.'so dti^rii 

short waj out of the viUi^> and the energy irtnchil^ 

despair had f^ven his limbs et»Ued him to-.pwfsitDiliis 

selilarf race through the howlisig diu^uiees i&^ 

night He noticed nodiiog but tbi t9p»iofijAeLliO<^^ 

oa. Mch side that marked out tke.mad ^r^^^m^AwH^ 

aim or object but a dim hope of desldi^ $«rii pnityiifiii 

the concealing and hidisi; darkneB!^^ h^^thnsitBaivelM 

several miles^ tBl be found hiwielf cnte^dpgffujMWiii 

wide omunon or moor. ^' I ana on.thfx>^d|^^jefvtiif 

moor/' he eKdaimed to himself> ^ the moonrf i»yH9l!itt 

parish — my own Seatoim. — No lye oaiiorieiboltie'^ 

Ueased be God no ^e canseome^-?fbHt>miiifreoffi^iMi 

see the shape of the small swel^jbg hills >iiid:A)ilwili 

covered thoqgh they be with SQ0W> andnlitbi^ molio 

nor stars in heaven. Yt$, J will waUk oHidiiow ihafrii 

am here^ right on to the kirk of Seatou^.^odiifill^ 

down i^n my. knees at tta» doer of God!e .Sovse, 

and beseech Him, after all my repentane^j^lonpstorete 

peace my disconaolate, my.trouUed» aiid-ide^airing 

souL" 

. There had been but little change fovjteii years iathat 
pastoral parish. The small wooden bridge across.'tlie 
Ewe-bank stood as it did before, and, as hisfiBetinMk 
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k fllnke below Mm, Simon'B heart was filMl whh 
ft tirowd of tiioughts. He was now within a 
ft#i iHmdred 3W]«b of die Manse thai had so long 
bden his own^ and he stood still, and trembled, and 
tMteetd, as the rush of thoughts assailed him from 
the disturbed world of &e past. He moved on. A 
%fat was in the parlour window— -the same room in 
whieh he used to at with his wife and children. Per- 
hq>s he wept by himself in the darkness. But he hur- 
ried on— »he passed the month of the little avenue— 
the' hedges and shrubs seemed but little grown—^ 
fhroi^ a pale glimmer in the sky, while a blast had 
blown away some clouds from before the yet hidden 
moon, ha arw the spire of Ins own Kirk. Thelittle 
gate was shut — ^but he knew wdi to open the latch. 
Wi^ a strange wild mixture of joy and despair he 
reached the door of the Kirk, and idling down pros- 
trate ia the pelting snow, he kiss^ the cold stone be- 
neadi his cheek, and, with a breaking heart, ejaculat- 
ed, '' Oh God ! am I Ibrgiven — and wHtthou take me, 
through the intercession of thy Son, at last into thy 
holy prese&fi6 ?'' 

It snowed till midnight — aiid the frost was bitter 
cold. Next morning was the Sabbath; and the old 
Sexton, on going to sweep the little path from the 
church-yard gate to the door of the church, found 
what was seemingly a corpse, lying there half-covered 
with the drift. He lifted up the head ; and well did 
he know the &ce of his former minister. The hair 
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« 

was like silver that fomerly iisd been a bt^;fat 
brofwii ; but the eqpwessioii of the desd men's eoute* 
nanoe was pecfecfly serene— avi the oold ny|^t had 
not been ftlt by Simon Gray. 

, ^ X 
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THE RAINBOW. 



A SOLITARY PedeBtrian waa roamisg over the gleas 
aiid iBoantains in a wild district of the North«m Highn 
l|U)ds of Scodaadj wlien a Rainboiwr b^gan to i^rm it^ 
aelf over part of tbe magnificent landscape. He was, 
not without reason, a melancholy and grief-haunted 
man i and the growing beaujtj of that Apparition in« 
sensibly touched his heart with a delighted happiness 
to which he had for a considerable time been a stran- 
ger. As the varied brightness of the arch which as yet 
was scarcely united, but showed only several glow- 
ing fragments, gradually became more vivid, his 
whole being felt a i^frmpathetic exhilaration<»despond- 
ency and sorrow faded away, and he once more ex- 
ulted in the natural freedom of the prime of life. 
While he was gazing, the Riunbow became perfect, and 
bound the earth and heaven together in a span of joy* 
The glory illuminated two mountains, and the glen 
between them opening up beneath that effulgence ap- 
peared to be a majestic entrance into another and more 
magnificent world. The sides of jthese two mountains. 
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rent with chamu and tamWing tonents^ were steeped' 
in the beautiful 8tain» of the arcli^ so Ibat the Todn 
aeemed clothed with pfarpb, and the waterfidla to loll 
down in gold. As the Bainbow b^iaa to disBolre^ the 
summit of the arch gave way, and the gei^geoits oo^ 
lours, forsaking the sky, embodied tjbwnsf^ves in a maai 
of splendour on each side of that wide glen* For a 
few moments the edge of each moufitain was yelled and 
hidden in that radiance ; but it gradually melted away' 
into colourless air, the atmosj^h^w was again opeo!^ 
and a few showery clouds seen hang&igopfio«lellfa0sn^^ 
were all that remained to tdl of die vandbdi^Rainbefiw 
But all the green ields and all tile woods wexe^^Kftteri^ 
ing in freshened beauty*^the birds were singing^»-4he 
cattle kwiog on the hills— and the raven aid liie 
kite were aloft in heay^i. There was a jubBee-'«aBd 
the lonely man who had been dltting on a to^, en*i 
tranced in that vision, rose up aiid inwardly said, 
^ Let my way lie up that glen whose gloiious portdr 
has vanished^-let me walk beneatik what was £kec 
triumphal arch but a moment agb, into ^tlie solitary 
magnificence of nature." '« 

The Eremite pursued his way up the wooded bat^ 
of a stimy torrent, and on reading the suttunit of the 
diffs saw before hkn a long expanse of black sullen 
moo«(— 'Which he crossed-^and a beautiM vale sudden- 
ly expanded below hisfeet, with cultivated fields, w^ciods, 
andjroves, and among many huts sprinkled about lik6 
n>ck9> one llansion to which they all seemed to apper-' 
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tainiy And which, without any grandeur, yet suited in itt 
laqMOBtemting and veomble solemnity the character of 
that kaidy and loirely place. He desc^dded into the 
Tsie, and hi^py he' knew not why. Walked alotig the 
wodennig stream, ttU he finind himself in a lawn, saxA 
dbee'by the Mansioii which he had dkcemed from ike 
hiU'itbove, but which had till now been concealed by a 
^Boor^ At this moBWiity just as he was about to tiHra 
h§BDk^ two Ladies, stood dose beside hitti, and with a 
i^Ug^ enifaaErrassment the stranger explamed to them 
hosFuneonsGioody he had been led to intrude upon their 
jumttsjTy and after that salutation, was about to retires 
Bot the impression which elegant and cultivated minds 
make on eadi o&er in a moment, when unexpectedly 
brought together in a situation culculated to show 
aonuelhing of their duiracter, now prevented sosud- 
den a pszting^M^-and they who had dms casually met, 
haTOng, entered into conversation, began in a few nii- 
ilBtesjtofeelalmoetlikefinends. The stranger, who had 
keen led into this vale by a sett of romantic impulse^ 
eiwld not kelp- leeling asif this meeting were almost an 
adventure. And it was no doubt an impiressive thing to 
a youUgvBnglishwian wandfring among the Highland 
moutttafus, to form an acquaintanos in this way with 
two suob persons as those with whom he was now 
engiigcd in pleasant conversationi They seemed to 
be Motbeir and Dau^ter ;— »and when, after about half 
mJhour's walk, the stranger found himself in a spacir 
OQS and elegant room, the guest of a Ingh^fted iuid 
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graceful Lady in a widoir's weeds^ and^ apporentiy 
mbh one beautiftil daughter in her retbemenft, he 
•oold scarcdj help thinking that the Tagae imagina- 
tion which had led him thither uncfer t)ie Eiaxbam^n 
taeA, might hove aome mfinence even tm the oon^ 
|ilexion of his fViture life. He had long been a ^me- 
lancholy man ; and minds of that diaracter are often 
the most apt to give way to sadden emotiona of glad^ 
ness. He closed up all remendbranoe of one fiital in^ 
ctdent in his life under a heap of fIredKspringing and 
happy thoughts and feelings; and animated hy th^ 
novelty of his situation, as' well aa by the interestmg 
ciupracter of those whose hospitalky he was now shar- 
ing, never had he felt so free from amdety ami sorrow^ 
and so like his former self, nor so capable o£ the enjoy- 
ment of life and every thii^ around hiai that was 
beautiful and enlivening. As the evening drew on, 
his heart was sad to think that, as he had come a 
stranger, so like a stranger musthe be departing; but 
these few hours had sunk into his heart, and. he WcAild 
remember them as long as he lived, imd in t2)e le^ 
motest parts of the eaith. 

Does it require long time, daySyWedcs^ monAs, and 
years, ta enable human beings to love one another? 
Does the human heart slowly and su^idoud^r hiy up 
one kind thought a^fcer another, till the meaanre of 
its afiection be full ? May gentle worda and kiiwjling 
amiles pass Giata the lips, and yet the heart remam 
cold and untouched, and willing to lose sight ol^ and 
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tD^ibr^e^^ the objed ^ ks ttsansitory teHikmcas? It 
auty 1^ «o ii^ilii many, fer the aecictetits of tune teack 
iliffenent lesaoKUB, all ee^oally neeessary and^idholeeKmie 
peghiyii W diffei^eiijl ibeaEto ;. tmt before jbuman nature 
ha»beeii eordy afflicted, tiried, or deceived, its temper ii 
open tto kiUdneag aod t4»^ joy ; and attracted by the 
ayififkaAdea e£ « eomiaon nature, iKhy may not those 
* ^wbci Jire atrioigera toniay, be firiflnds loHmorrow ? Nor 
4aesf/th0 deepest affltotioa dwaya dose up the foun* 
tlona of lore in the liuiuaii souL The saddest tura 
ofiien.iii audd^i restoration to Uieg^ and joyful;' like 
light etreaining in il]pon a fffiiaon^r through the bars of 
hta duBgeoiBu is the ^ile on &ces net yet bedanmed 
by grie^ to the man of many miseries ; ajid be who 
hHgs his» sorroiir ideaeto his aoul^ inll often at oaoe 
lay down that rueful burthen to whi<^ he has long 
ciimg with in&tuated deqmir,^ at the sight of youdsy 
beauty, and innocence, lejoidng before hun in untam*< 
edi fearless^ and triumphant bliss* There ore often, 
alflfe)^'' eddden revelatioos of sjrmpathy made betwe^ 
human bdngs by a word, a tone, a look, or a smile ; 
truth is then conveyed suddenly and easily into their 
q>irtts» and from that moment th^ rest assured of 
eaich other's affection, and each other's wcMih^ aa^ixmch 
as. if they had been mutually known fw years. If 
thcore were not these .strong and prevailing tenden<« 
cies in our nature, the paths of human life would be 
bffl^en, indeed ; or the friendships that spring up over 
them would, in general, ^be sown by the band of in* 
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terest or 8df-loT6. But nature follows otiher proces- 
fles; and love and friencUhip^ at first sight, often spring- 
up as necessarily as fiowers expand from bud into 
blossom, in the coarse of a few sunny and dewy hoars 
o£ one vernal nuiming. 

' The young English stranger felt tins when the hour 
of his departure was come, and wfien the Modier and 
Daughter accompanied him down the vale, in the dusk 
of the evening, on his way from Glen-Creran, never 
more to return. Litde was said as tliey walked along, 
and Aey who, a few hours before, had not known of 
eadi other's existence, were now about to say fareweU 
with sighs, almost with tears. At length the stran- 
ger paused, and said, '^ Never will I forget this day, 
tins glen, and those from whom I now part. I will 
remember them all, when my soul is sad, whidi it 
ever must be as long as I live. Take the blessing of 
a wounded heart. Ladies, fkrewdl;** and his eyes, 
ditn with emotion, at that mimient met tliode of that 
beautiful maiden, turned upon him wi'^ a heavenly ex- 
pf esston of pity, and at last even stained with irrepres- 
sible tears. A black scowl was in the heavens, and 
darkened the green mount on which they stood; a 
long dreary sigh <^ wind cione rustling down the vale, 
and diere was a low muttering of distant thunder. 
** This will be a night of storms," said the I^ady, 
looking kindly towards the stranger. '^ It is not 
Highland hospitality to let a guest departs at dark, and 

in tempest — you must return :with us to our house ;" 

11 
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and a huge thunderous cloud> ibat ovarthadowed half 
the vale^ iras an argument not to be.i'e8iflted;i^-«o the 
party re^mned together ; and just as thej reached die 
hott^e^ the Icnig loud i:fittle was heanl along the hiUSi 
and the river, swollen on a sudden by the dduging 
rain^ roiffed ^io^.the swwgipg woods^ till the whole 
yalley was injt tumult. It was a true Highland night; 
and the old house^rocked like a diip at. sea. 
. But the i^^^ls of. the Manjnoa (which had once 
been, a sort of castle) were thidk and nussy^ and the 
evening past h^ij^ily along within, wJbile the thunder 
and the woods, and the torrents, and the blasts, were 
all raging without in one united and most dismal 
howl. These Ladies h<ul npt pa£tt all their lives in a 
Highland gl^n, and they qcmversed with their guest 
about foreign countries whidi they had, all visited. 
The harp was touched^ and the wild Gaelic airs sound- 
ed still more wildjly amo^g the fitful pauses of the 
storm. She who played and sung was no sorceress 
inhabiting an faxihanted. castle ; but she was a young, 
graceful, and beautiful girl of nineteen, innocent as 
beautiful, and therefore a more powerful sorceress 
than any that ever wound the invisible lines of her 
spell round a Knight of Bomance. At the con- 
clusion of one air, a Chieftain's Lament;, the mother 
heaved a deep sigh; and in the silence that ensued, 
the artless girl said to the stranger, who was standing 
beside her, entranced by the wailing strain, '^ My poor 
dead brother used to love that air,«— I ought not to have 
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sung it." But tliat mood passed «vray ; aad bt&re 
retirh^ to lest, the stranger 4Baid |^y, " Yoor iraA- 
dering guest's name is AshHoii." '^ We afe Stewssts,** 
was the r^y ; and in an hour the house was Imiied 
in sleeps 

The stranger alone was wAefuL N0t lor sevevd 
years had he been so happy as daEringthis-dfty and 
evening; and the image of that hnrely girl beride her 
harp, sweetly sm^xig, while the vnld night was 
roaring in the glen, could not leavt& his thoughts. Even 
when, towards morning, he fell asleep, she was m his 
dreams ; and then it seemed as if they had long been 
friends — as if they were betrolhed->--and had fixed 
their marriage-day. From these visions he awoke, 
and heard the sound of the mountain torrent roaring 
itself to rest, and the ^trees s<iiFiiiging' less fiercely in 
the weakened blast He then recollected where he 
was — his real, condition returned upon him— -and that 
sweet maiden was then to him cmly a phantom once 
seen, and to smile upon him no more. He rose at 
sunrise, and, from the window, contemj^ted the gra- 
dual dying away of the storm— die subsiding of the t(N> 
rent that became visibly less and less every minute— «the 
cahn that slowly settled on the wood»— the white mists 
rolling up the mountain's side — ^till^ at last, a beautilttl, 
calm, serene, imd sunny day took possession of the 
sky, and Glen-Creran lay below, in smiling and joyfid 
beauty, a wild paradise, where the worid might be 
forgotten, and human life pass away like a dream, 

10 
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It was the Safobath-day^ and Glen-Creran that^ a 
few hoars ago, had been as loud as the sea. Was now 
not only hashed in the breathmg repose of nature, but 
all rural labour was at rest ; and it might almost have 
been said, that the motionless douds, the deep blue 
▼a;ilh, the fragrant air, and the still earth, were all 
imited tc^ether in one sweet spirit of devotion. No 
sfa^dberd shouted on the mountain->no reapers were 
in the hatf-shom fidds,— and the fisherman's net was 
hong up to dry in the sunshme. Wh^i the party met 
again in the parlour whose wide window, opening 
down to the flopr let in the pure fragrance of the roses 
md honeysuckles, and made the room a portion, as it 
were, of the rich wooded scenery, there was blended 
with the warmth and kindliness of tiiie morning salu* 
tationi a solemn expression belonging to the hallowed 
day> and to the religious state of feeluig which it in- 
spired. The subdued and almost melancholy air of 
tho Matron was now more touching and impressive, 
as she was dressed in darker widow's weeds for the 
house of God ; and the sweet countenance of Mary 
Stuart, which, the night before, had beamed with 
almost a wild gladness, was now breathed 6ver by a 
pensive p^y> so truly beautiful at all times on a wo- 
siiin's features.* The Kirk was some miles distant; 
but thqr were prepared to walk to it ; and Edward 
Ashton, without speaking on the subject at aU, ac- 
companied them on their way to Divine service. 

To an Englishman, who had never before seen a 
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Highland Sabbath^ the scene was most delightfiil, 
as the opening of every little glen brought upon 
him some new interesting groupe, journeying tran^ 
quilly towards Appin Kirk. Families were comiufir 
down together into the wider strath^ firom their green 
nests among the soHtude; and friendly greetii^s 
were interchanging on aU sides, in that wild tongue 
which, to his ear, seemed so well suited to. a land o£ 
mountains* The manycoloured Highland tartan mixed 
with the pure white of dresses from the Lowlands ; and 
that mingling of different costumes in the samegroupe 
gave intimation of the friendly intercourse now subsists 
ing constantly between the dwellers of hiU and of plain. 
No haughty .equipages came sweeping by* Almost 
all the assembling congregation were on fbot-^-here 
and there an old man on a rough mountain pooey-^ 
there perhaps man and wife on a stronger steed^-rand 
there a cart with an invalid, or the weak or aged, 
with a due accompaniment of children. The distino 
tion of ranks was still visible, but it was softened 
down by one pervading spirit of humble Christianity. 
So trooped they along to the House of God-.— the dear 
tinkle of the beU was heard — the seats were filled — 
and the whole vale echoed to the voice of psalm& 
Divipe service was, at this time, performed in the 
English language, and the Kirk was decendy silent in 
sincere and unostentatious devotion. 

During service the Englishman chanced to fix hb 
eyes on a small marble monumental slab in the wall 
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above the seat^ and he read these wordd— Sacred 
TO THE Memory op Charles Stuart, late Cap- 
tain IN THE Forty-second Regiment, who died 
AT Vienna, Sd August 17 — . A mortal sickness 
instantlj struck his heart, and in that agonij; which 
was indeed almost a swoon of the soul, he wished 
that he were dead, or buried in solitude many thou- 
sand miles away fi^m the place where he now sate. 
He fixed his eyes upon the countenances — ^first of the 
mother — and then of her daughter, and a resemblance, 
which he had not discovered before, now grew upon 
him stronger and stronger, to one in his grave, and 
whom he once would have sacrificed his oMm life 
to reanimate. He was sitting in the House of God 
with the mother and sister of the man whose blood he 
had shed! The place^ — ^the name — the day of the 
month — ^lefb no possibility of doubt. And now many 
other corroborative circumstances came upon him in 
that ghastly fit. He remembered the daughter saying 
after that lament sung to the harp, '* I ought not to 
have sung it ; — ^for my poor dead brother used to de- 
light in that air." The murderer of that poor dead 
brother had come wandering to a solitary mansion 
among the mountains, impelled by some evil spirit, and 
was now sitting below his monument along with her 
who had given him birth. But every one was intent 
on the service of God — and his white face, white as 
a sheet, was obs«fved by none. By degrees he felt 
the blood circulating again i&om his stricken heart 
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—-he began to breathe more freely^ and had just 
strength to stand up when the congregation rose to 
prayer. He saw glimmering and imsteady beside 
him the meek placid countenances of the widow and 
her daughter-*-and turned away bis ieyes from themj 
to &X, them again on that inscription to which they were 
drawn by a hideous spell. He heard not the dosing 
benediction — ^but was relieved in some d^^ee by the 
fresh air that whispered through the trees> as he found 
himself walking by the side of his almost imseen 
companions through the church-yard. '^ I fear^ sir, 
you are ill^** said Mary Stuart, in a sweet and hur- 
ried tone of voice — and no other answer was given but 
a long deep groan^ that sounded as if it rose up in 
pangs from the bottom of a broken heart. 

They walked along together in sorrow, fear, and 
astonishment, at this sudden change in the looks of 
their new friend, whose eyes, when they ventured to 
look towards either of them, were wild and ghastly, 
and every glance accompanied with a deeper and bit- 
terer sigh. *' For the love of God — let us, if pos- 
sible, retire from the crowd — and lead me to soine re- 
tired place, that I may utter a few words, and then 
hide myself for ever from your faces." 

They walked along a footpath that winded through 
a coppice wood, and crossing a plank over a rivulet, 
in a few moments they were in a little glen, as lone- 
ly as if it had been far among the mountains. '^ No 
bouses are in this direction," said the mother some- 
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what agitated and alarmed^ she knew not why — 
and they sat down together on a seat that had been 
cut out of the turf by the hands of some shepherd^ or 
schoolboy^ in his hours of play. '^ Mary^ bring some 
water from that pool — Mr Ashton looks as if about to 
faint. My dear sir, are you better now ?'*— and the 
beautiful girl bathed his forehead with the cold lim- 
pid water, till he felt the sickness depart, and his soul 
revive. 

He rose up from the seat, and looking stedfastly on 
their countenances, and then lifting his eyes to Hea- 
ven, he sunk down on his knees before them — ^and 
said, '' My name is now Ashton, but it was not al- 
ways so — hateful, horrible, and accursed, must that 
other name be to your ears— the name of Edward Sit- 
well." 

The mother uttered a faint shriek, and her head 
fell *back, while the daughter sat down Jby her side, 
and clasped her arms with loud sobs round her neck. 
The stranger remained upon his knees, with his hands 
dasped, and his eyes fixed upon them who now be- 
held him not, for many a ^ild thought was hurrying 
through their hearts. At length the widow looked 
towards him with a dim and changeftil expression, and 
then covering her eyes with both her hands, indistinct- 
ly said, '^ Fatal— fatal name indeed— has God brought 
before me, on his bended knees, the man beneath 
whose sword my dear Charles died ! Oh ! God of 
mercy, teach me how I should feel in this wild and 
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mo0t sudden triaL" '^ Pny for me— pray for me to 
God^-«and also intercede for me with your mother 
when I am fiir away— for believe me when I say, 
that I have not had many ha{^y days since that fatal 
evenV— -and rising Aom the ground, the stranger was 
about to depart But there was something so irre- 
aistibly detaining in the pity diat was fast streaming 
froQi the eyes of poor Mary Stuart, to whom he 
had addressed himself that he stood rivetted to the 
spot ; and he thought, too, that the &ce of the mo- 
thtf began to look with less horror upon him, and 
seemed clouded with a humane and Christian compas« 
si<m« He said nothing in his own vindication-— he 
uttered a few words in praise of the dead-— and stand- 
ing before them, with his pale cheeks, and convulsed 
sobs, and quivering lips, the sincerity of his sorrow 
and contrition could not but affect their souls, and 
brixig over their gradually subsiding aversion a deep 
feeling of sympathy for him who felt so profoundly 
his own guilt, ^^ Go not away firom us, till we have both 
forgiven you— yes— receive his mother's forgiveness, 
and may your soul find rest £r<»n remorsej as mine 
has found rest from grief/' 

Three years, bad elapsed since the death of her son 
abroad in that duel, and the soul of this excellent wo* 
man had reached the ultimate stage <^ resignation. ' 
When, therefore, she recovered from that cold damp 
jG^eling of horror and aversion breathed over her by the 
presence of one whom, wh^ the tidings of her son's 
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death first came to her, she had thought of ahnostasa 
murderer, she began to reflect on the few words he 
had uttered, and on the profound passion manifest in 
all his behaviour. In spite of her natural repug- 
nance, she could not help feeling that he might have 
fallen in that quarrel instead of her beloved son-^that 
there were no circumstances dishonourable or crud at-^ 
tending it — and that by his own confesaion the day be« 
fore^ when ignorant into whose house he had wander**- 
ed, he had for a long time led a life of melancholy and 
despondence, arising from the remembrance of that 
event. His mild 'and gentle manners— liis intelligeDt 
said cultivated mind— -and the unequivocal symptoms 
of sensibility and humane emotions which his whole 
looks, conversation, and deportment had exhibited^ 
pleaded for him not in vain; and when she looked 
upon him once more in the calmness of exhausted 
passion, the mother, who through his means had been 
deprived of an only son, felt that she had wronged 
him by the violence of her feelings, and that it would 
be right, generous, forgiving, and pious, to raise him 
up from that fit of passion, and to look on hiiA as 
an erring brother, to whom she knew her brave boy 
had been reconciled on his death-bed, and who had hdd 
his hand when he breathed his last. There was some- 
thing, too, in the sacred influence of the Sabbath-day 
that at once softened and comforted her heart ; he had 
walked with her and her Daughter to worship God in 
that little humble kirk, and ought she not now to prac- 
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tiflethcMe ksfions of perfect forgiveness of all injuKiei^ 
be they what they mighty enjoined by that religioiim 
whidi it was her blessing to believe? " Why ahoald I** 
have looked/' thought i^e, ** with such abhofr^ieeaBd 
creeping of the blood on this young man? My boy is 
in his graven— I trust in heaven-^God has been mestA' 
All unto me-^and therefore let me now still my beat* 
ing hearty and administer comfort, since he needa it so 
much, to one whom not chance, but Providence, has 
brought to be my guest." Such thoughts, when th^ 
had once entered her heart, found a permanoit abode 
there-*she was restored to a tranquillity wonderful 
even to her8el&--and taking Edward Ashton by the 
hand, she told him with a fbint smile, that he must not 
so leave them, and plunge alone into the dreary solitude 
of those black mountains, but accompany tiiiem bade 
to the house, and as they had joined together in the 
public worship of God, so would they that night kneel 
down together before going to rest, and beseedi Him to 
be merciful to them who were all alike sinners* 

During all this time, Mary Stuart had stood pale 
and breathless as a statue, drinking in every word her 
mother uttered, marking every tone of her vcace, and 
every change of expression upon her countaianc^'* 
She bad been a mere girl when her brother went 
abroad, and though she remembered him well, and 
had loved him with all the tender enthusiasm ei child- 
hood, yet her growing thoughts and feelings towards 

a thousand new objects, calculated by their nature to 

10 
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interefit and d^ght her hearty had grown over that 
early affiction; and when she looked at het brother's 
picture on the wall of her bedrroom> or the inscription 
on ike marble slab in the Kirk^ it was with a perfectly 
calm spirit, wi^out vain repining or regret^ and with 
a pleasant revival of old remembrances otherwise half 
oykerated. When, therefore, she saw her mother 
onee more reconciled to the presence of their guest, 
and willing that one so moumfUlly connected with 
their &te in life^ and so strangely brought to them, 
should not wander off fbr ever thus forlorn and 
despaixing, her soul rejoiced within her, the for- 
mer lurightness of her visage was restored, and once 
more the smile was seen tiiat mantles from a heart 
made happy, without and almost against its ¥rill, in 
the power of its purity and innocence. 

As they walked back dirough Glen-Crenm to the 
Old Mansion, the character of the weather— of the 
aceaery— «of the day^ seemed to tiiem all to have un- 
dergone ft diange. A more sober music was in the 
rills; the sky was not so davzlingly dear; a dim sha- 
dow cafept over the sweet Loch.Phoil-.and, as if a 
hffwk had been in the air, the voice of every bird waa 
silent in the woods. Few words were uttered, but 
thc^BO-few became always less and less unhappy; and 
as die Lady and her Daughter once more welcomed 
the English guest beneath their gate, it was with a pro- 
fiyund feeling, in which aversion, disEke, or repug- 
nance had no share — all these had vanished-- -although. 
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when they aat down together in the parlour^ there was 

first an utter sikncey and then several sobs and a gush 

of tears. A few. hours ago he was an interestiBg 

stranger about to pass away into oblivioi^now he 

was one whom they could nev» forget— and whom 

they both felt must be for ever rc^gardedby tfaem^now 

that the first startling agony was over> with affectioa 

for his own sake> with pity for his misfortune, and 

with sympathy for the contrition which he endured 

for an act which he, more than themselves or others, 

r^arded as a heinous crime* 

The Mother and Daughter retired to their own roam 

early in the evening, and Edward Ashton was left to 

his own thoughts. He went out into the glen, and 

walked about the beautiful calm woods till his soul 

was soothed with the untroubled solitude* He had 

seen those whom in aU the world he had most feared 

ever to see-— and gentle looks and kind words had 

flowed mutually from each other's hearts. They were 

both perfectly happy — >their grief had passed away— • 

and he b^an. to hope, that, after his long penance, 

lor him too there was to be peace. Across all these 

thoughts came insensibly the image of sweet Mary 

Stuarty and he almost ventured to ask himself, '' Does 

she love any Qne«--or has her g^tle heart been left to 

itself in her native solitude?" This was a passing 

dream-n4>ut it passed away only to return ; and when 

he met her again, just as the heavens were begioniog 

to show their stars, he felt towards her an a&ctien so 

11 
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tender and profound^ that he wotidered how a day 
could have produced it ; but then he considered what 
a day that had been^ and he wonda:^ no more. 

All the domestics now came into the room^ some of 
them old grey-haired people^ who had been fiedthfiil 
servants to several generations^ and Mary Stuart read 
to them several chapters from the Bible, It was a 
calm and happy scene ; and as a halo^ in old pictures, 
is drawn round the heads of saints^ it might well seem 
to him who looked on her, and listened to her gentle 
voice, that a halo now encircled the &ir temples of 
Mary Stuart, as they bent down with their cluster- 
ing ringlets over the Word of God. 

His thoughts, during the wild solitude of the night 
before, had been many and almost all pleasant, for he 
had lain in a chatnber within an old Tower of the Man« 
sion, like an adventurer of the days of old in the Land 
of Faery; but during this night they were all most 
solemn under the weight of merehumitnity, and while 
his fancy slept, it may be said, that his heart was 
broad awake. His hand had deprived that miither <^ 
her only son— that sweet maiden of her only brother 
—and might it not be in his power to supply to- each 
her separate loss ? His own heart had hi^erto con- 
ceived no deep affisction— -but had loved phantoms alone 
of its own creation. He had led a wandering, resdess, 
and wretched life, for several years, and now, whisn 
the light of joy seemed to be breaking from a distance 
like the far-off and faint streakof the doubtful dawn, 
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his spirit expanded within him^ and he dared to look 
forward to a bright futurity. Had not that fatal 
quarrel been forced upon him by the impetuous cha- 
racter of his antagonist ? Had he not received fi*om 
him perfect forgiveness, and manly acknowledgment 
of his courage and his honour ? None reproached 
him fbr a quarrel that had not been of his own seeking, 
and he had loiig used his skill for the defence only of 
his own life. But two accomplished swordsmen had 
held each other at the point, and the young Highland 
chiefbun had received his death-wound. This night was 
as still and breathless as the preceding night had been 
loud jmd stormy ; and so, in some measure^ was it 
with ike heart of Edward Ashtonw His thoughts, and 
feelings, and passions, had worked themselves to rest 
•—« tranquillity, to which he had loo long, been a 
stotigar, took possession of his mind, and in the 
morning he cast a rejoicing look over the awakened 
beauty and magnificence of nature. 

The Lady, in whose hospitable house he slept, had 
thought all night long alternately of him and of her 
son. The melancholy life he had for some years been 
leading in his solitary wanderings toudied her heart 
with the profoundest pity, and she wondered if his 
parents were dead, or if he had a &ther or a mother 
who suffered him thus to cherish his unwitnessed and 
unparticipated grief. Many a one who had been in- 
volved in the same fatality easily and soon forgot it, 
and led the same cheerful or careless life as befere^ 
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Without blame from others^ or remorse c^ their own 
consciences; but his whole youth was tipged with 
sadness* apd the solemnity of age was affiectingly 
blended with th^ natural candour. of his prime. How 
was it possible to refuse a£fecti<»i to such a man ? And 
her last thought>before sinking into the world of dreams* 
was that her son had expired with a cold hand dasped 
in his* and with his head on a pillow whidi his care 
had smoothed. 

. As for Mary Sjtewait* when she ^^ lay down in her 
loveliness/' she tried to banish £n»u her closed eyes the 
image of the stranger. Yet why should she not think 
of him ? What was he-— or could be to her. but one 
who, when far away* would remember her in sorrow* 
as the »ster of the man whose death lay heavy on his 
soul ? She felt the tears <m her cheeky and wiped them 
away in the silent darkness ; once . more she priced 
that God would send peace to his heart; and when 
the touch of the morning light awakened her from dis- 
turbed sleeps to him her earliest thought unconsciously 
turned* and he was not forgotten in hes orisons* 

The rich and cheerfol beauty of the early autumn 
covered all ihe glen-— and it was not easy for the 
wanderer to leave the heaven that to him lay both 
within and without the house. Sometimes he ascend* 
ed by himself to the mountain-tops* and waited till 
the wreathed mist rose up in the early sui^lighty and 
revealed far below the motionless silence of tjie wood"* 
ed glen. He sat alone by the mountain-cataracts* and 
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trmversed tlie heathery diores of the great wide mland 
lodka, or the rocky margin charms of the sea. ValleyB 
that stretched off into the dim and distant day short- 
ened beneath his feet ; and he enjoyed the stem silence 
of the bkck pine Forest^ darkening for leagues the 
base of some mighty mountain. The belling of the 
red deer came to him in the desert, as the echo of his 
footsteps roused up their antlered heads ; and he strain- 
ed his eyes to catch a sight of the eagle whose wild 
shriek he heard in the blue hollow of the sky. These 
were his day's wild penance in the uncompanioned soli- 
tude of nature. But hours of a sweet and human 
happiness were now dten his ; for he walked with fair 
Mary Stuart alone^ or with her mother^ through co- 
verts by the streamlet's banks — along green meadow- 
fields — ^glades where the young fawn might be seen at 
play—and into cottages where many a blythe and 
weather-beaten face welcomed tl^ visits of them whose 
visits were ever of kindness^ charity, or love. 

Thus day afler day passed along, and still Edward 
Ashton was in Glen-Creran. He had narrated all the 
circumstances of her son's death to the mother — and 
she felt, too truly, that her wild and headstrong 
Charles had sought his doom ! But not the less on 
that account did her maternal heart weep blessings on 
her dead son^ while it yearned with indescribable emo- 
ti^s of tenderness and pity towards him who cBd jus- 
tice to all his virtues, and who was willing to let all 
blame rest on his own head, rather tlum that any of it 
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ihould alight on him who was in his grare. '^ O^ sir^ 
•*«>if my dear Charles and you had met as friends^ well 
would you have loved one ilnother ! Had he been 
alive now-p-and you had come here an unconnected 
^Btnmger^ you would have crossed the moors and 
mountains together after the roe or the red de^. But 
his life has passed away/ even as that shadow that is 
now passing over into Glenco-«-See^ it is gone !" 

They yere sitting alone in the woods— no living 
thing near them but the squirrel leaping from tree to 
tree,*— no sound but that of the cushat mixing with the 
murmur of the waterfiill. Edward Ashton looked 
stedfa&tly in her face> and said^ '' Why am I linger- 
ing here ? — need I say it i^ Your daughtar Mary I do 
most tenderly love ; if I can gain her affeetion> could 
you hear to look on me as your son-in-law ? If not, I 
will leave Glen-Creran to-night." He spoke with 
gr?at emotion^ althou^ suppressed; for to be pitied, ' 
and even eateemesd was still &r different indeed from 
being received as a son into the bos<»n of a family 
whose dearest peace he had been the meanfif. of break- 
ing. He waited in terror ibr the first w<Hrds of the re- 
ply, and they a^ once raised up his spul into a heaven 
of joy. '^ If I saw you married to my Mary, then 
could I lay down my head and die in peace. I feel as 
if God had sent, you here to be our comfortet" His 
soul was satisfied, and he gave a histwy of himself an d 
his family—- telling how he had changed his name for 
that of a kinsman, to whose estate he had succeeded. 
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^ England is the country where I ought to live-^ut 
if your sweet daughter can be won^ every year will we 
visit Glen-Creran. But, alas ! ' all my hopes are but a 
dream. She never can be made to love me f ' The 
Lady looked upon him with a pleasant countenimo^ 
and an encouraging smile. '^ My daughter's lieait 
is firee — and it is impossible but that she must soon 
love you*" They rose up, and returned in silence to 
the house. 

That eirening Edward Ashton and Mary Stuart 
walked up the wild and lonely Glenurej and before 
they reached home, there was a clear moon to light 
them through the fragrant birch-woods. Her beart 
was given up entirely, with all its cahn, pure^ and in- 
noceilt thoughts and feelings, to Kim who was now her 
lover ; it knew no disguise, nor had it one smgl^ emo- 
tion 14^' Veft oj^ condeal. No ^pa^siona^tate^. sweet 
Mary Stuairt, no ' wQd dreams of^ miagihatioh, iio en* 
thusiastic transports of the fimcy ; but his smile was 
,Ught, and his voice was music to her soul ; and in the 
serene depth of an affection which had been growing 
within her heart, even from the very first moment she 
beheld the stranger in the Pine Grove, would she now 
have willingly gone with him to the uttermost parts ai 
tiie earth, or laid down her young and happy life for 
his sake. When he folded her to his hearty as they 
mutually pledged their faith^ her tears fell down in 
showers^ and the kisses that then touched her eyes 
and cheek thrilled with unuttei^ble happiness through 
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her innocent and virgin heart But dear to her aa he 
then Was^ she felt, when about to part firom him ina feir 
days afterwards, that he waa then far dearer ; she then 
thought of being his wife in a vision of delight, for she 
was now deeply in love; and her soul sickened as the 
shadow fell on the aun-dial in the garden, that told 
the hour was come in which he must take his depar- 
ture, for some months, from Glen-Creran% 

Mary Stuart, except the year she had lived abroad 
with her Mother after her brother's death, had led a 
solitary life in the Highlands. Her heart had slept ill 
peaceful dreams, and had been as undisturbed as that 
of a child. But now it was overflowing with a pure 
passion, and her eyes beheld no longer the shadows 
and mists of her native mountains, her ears heard no 
longer the murmurs of her native stream. Edward 
Aahtoin waa now to her all in all-— and her former life, 
happy as she had thought it, seemed now a vapid and 
empty dream. 

The sun was high in Heaven, and with his full ra- 
diance smote the distant clouds that were dissolving 
into a gentle shower, over the woody termination of 
the Glen. *' What a beautiful Rainbow !" said Mary 
Stuart, with the tears in her eyes>-— as her Lover 
kissed them off, about to say farewell. '^ A Rainbow 
brought me here, and as I am going away, lo ! again 
shines in all its beauty the fair Arch of Promise !" 
These were his last words at parting, and they were 
remembered by Mary Stuart, and often repeated by 
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her^ as she wanderedthrough the solitary woods^ think- 
ing on her betrothed Edward. The honrsj though 
they seemed to linger crueUy^ at last had diased one 
another down the channel of timej like the waters of a 
changeftd rivulet ; and the morning of Mary Stoartfs 
Wedding-Day shcHie over Glen-Oreran. A ha^^y day 
it was all among the mountains of Appin^ and also over 
the beautiful Vale of Lorton in England^ where, be- 
tween their Christmas carols, many a cap went round, 
among his tenantry, to tiie young Squire and his Scot- 
tish Bride. 
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.TsUiife jmuk a dieerfiil and evaii nmy Eveniiig 
Party in the parlour aiCnsAbead, tbe humbly r€«4aD€e 
of a Scottish Lairdy teho inherited a ffmalL estate from 
a long Ut)e of obscure aiicestoifs. The fiunilj consist- 
ed of himself^ wife> and only daughter^ and about half 
a dosoD servants bdon^fii^ to the house, the dairy, 
kiid the fiuni* A good many neighbours had now been 
gadiered together at a tea-drinking; and the table, on 
this oocanon, exhilnted yai'ious other liquids, in tall 
gseen botdeai, and creaked on its old legs under the 
Wright of a wcnrld of viands. Not a few pre^ girla 
^nd gDod<*look&ig young men n^ere judiciously distri- 
buted round the board ; and from the frequent titter- 
11^ and occasional hearty bursts of laughter, it could 
iiot be doubted that much delicate wit and no little 
broad humour was sported during the festive hour. 
The young ladies from the Manse were in CKoellent 
spirits, and the comely daughters of Mr M'Fayden, a 
retired Glasgow manufacturer, lent themselves both to 
the jammed cookies and the jocularity of the even- 
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ing with even more than their usual animatioa. But 
though flhe was aonievhat more.Bilent.lhaii Jiw mati, 
and had eren atslii^ ahada of aadncM on hickiifiwkiial 
qake oongenial with the acane of mereittcttt^^nofc' one 
of them all looked ao well aa the JDaoghft^oCthf^ood 
Old People; and her a]|ii|dy bvaidad auburahaliv vridi 
^o other oiaainewt than a. pink ribband^, had aa-aih 
peairance that might well « be called dj^gattli when 
gently moving among the richly. adt^med'Jbyetloaks 
and riii|i^leta tbat wwredKo seduci^glytrou^ddle toons 
ond'^eeks of the other<niere.>ambtti9ii8jaiid tinrtinwi 
fttl young la(&ea. Thete iwaa not oae^in tbe^'while 
paHsh^ high or lo^p^ riehor{>90i» that could Ibr mm^" 
ment be' eon^ijpared; with, ^f sweet Ja^Of NlNntylh^" 
Ak waa Bo-Anii^raiilly aUawe^ diet ehe^bid ivcm tio 
zivttb ;; and kideedhitfl her. beauty maitedvthBiite^j6«f 
her com|ianion|, hf^ ua^telN|dii% mfmieri^^itadbAe 
simj^city (tf. her whole character, would' hiiwa^epliii* 
gui^hed that ftelhigj and 4xmverted. il: into< wiWqg nSf* 
miration and affectionate regard. '^ ^wect 4MMi<lii« 
]em3rth" she waa always catted;, and^lhal ^^r^mfo, 
tiAAough at first heering it' may net mtm Mj^^K^io 
,«mucb> was mdeed yoat the 000 ahe.deaerve^iiMHll^ 
loyeUness that oe^fted not the: eyes which iti)^Qi|^f|0d 
. ia hiii;,g<^Qdlie89 l)9bic]bL. flowed <aQ:Uwmei»i^l^^>m 
■}ts.,awiQ oelm end^uaconspious oeoirier^ iMJiml^li^^ 

J t happiness* . ^ ' ' f . <. 'f . . . 'T ; ..;<>'> doafitcf 

It was now i^b^HNieftiil moonlight ii|gbt» ^M^Mtte 
Nasfdyth contriyiifl4fr <feave the mewry fnafcyti wjwllrr 

'• ,  .h »l •>*:' ' ' fU f. 8A,W /i 
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mtaaibanf^eA^i^ nbtk Mms^mlvi^ ani f Hde amy t&eoiigb 
itteitmddiMlgtilila«8/&»i|d ir MMfr Arbimr in^the gtstitaiu 
^it>cimid7n0l^^te'8U{^p<Mig<liharii she went tbfre ifli |9ijt 
bdoQe^illiA'rtaKi #iie 'siai^ ^r.^ilM^RL ^jmiied hier fin the 
(bcMKr^j^iail '8h« iikMNid fai|<sglf to^ be* takto nitohlB 
l|dsai]i.>>'Fop two''yeiirB'iuid'dib iMaen Kenderlj^ and 
ttridy bidoimi by AnhurfCrawfiiMv & young ^nmn of 
^4in- «noient' but deeayed fknuiy^^alid now a Lieutenant 
:m'likm*^kfiryi He^v^ hhi Ahip kie^day-^-^iid 

^antfa^'frigflteiiMf whkii berbelfiligiedi Itad » %faling 
MUimcti^, /po0r J^me.-althotEighHt was notliie firk 
»4ime fhe had- pttrted from li&n, wfts' noiirv more tiun 
alb had ''lever beto/depreM0d and 'dktiirbed. The 
^'diii *«# nterrinfient eame from t^ bright unctirtaiii- 
l«d>witi!ikkM>df 1^0 cot^^ the kcvers in 

oAeitfr4MbKmr$'tu«d'thd Saiktf'giiily saidy <^ H<yw oodd 
-^ite^M^sid j^ul>;^pai^ aM weep bere?" 

•'4ft:3fii(^ittlttUtids/JAne Itehij/thd^iecChef'te^ for 
'"^Ife'^w^g -not one who gave way needlessly tode- 
rspooditig IhOcighti;. and the manly tenderness and 
tiSspecnAil aifed^on ^of her lover -restored her heart 
alnttost* to 'its usual ^ner^raty, so that iJiey were both 
»^*44pdn' quite cheerftd and hacppj. He had oiSten sailed 
'^Wtiif^'W^d often returned; he had beeti spared both 
tite-'bsttle and in shipi^yeckinlid while &at' remem- 
brance comforted her hearty it need not beswkl that it ' 
^vlttewtse ikdat through »ll 'its strings a vibrsrtion of 
ttiore thrUiiig^^d pTofbander love. 

It was a mOd night in Springs and the leaves yet 
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upfolded might alnuMt be heard budding in the 
bower^ as the dews descended upon them widi genial 
influence. A8%fattwitfeeringaf tfaebirdsintheirnev 
built nests was audible^ as if the happy creatures were 
IjTing awake in the bright breaAlefls night; and herie 
and there a moth^ that enjoys the darkened li^it, 
went by on its noiseless wibgs. A31 was serenity and 
peace below, and not a stain was round the moon— 4io 
dimness over the stars« '' We diall tkve fair weather 
for a fortnight at leasts Jane, Aat thercr isHp.hale yon^ 
der;" ioid as she looked up at these wcrds« ber head 
continued to rest upon her sailor^i bosem- Ti> dmik 
on waves and storms at sudt a memtot was- natural, 
but to fear them was impossible p ber soul was strong 
in the undisturbed quiet of nature, kid all her accus- 
tomed fedings of trust ini Providence .now gatheaid 
upon At, and she knew her Sailor would return wefl 
and happy to her arms^and that she "woyld* tbezi be- 
come his Wife. 

^' I will cut two little brandies off this Ro8e*tree> 
and plant them side by side on yonder bank that first 
catches the morning light. Look at them, now and 
then, when I am away, and let them, be even, as oiuv 
selves, united where they grow." The cuttings iarcm 
the Rose-bush were accordingly placed in the groand. 
Nor did these Lovers think, that in 'tittB half playfdl, 
half serious mood there was any thing foolifih, in. peiv- 
sons at their time of life. To be sure they w e re r ather 
too old for such trifling; for Arthur was twenty*two 
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jeuts of age, and Jane wanted but a ibw moniha of 
ainetseen* Butweallbeoomewise^aswegetold; and 
fetbsps the time come when theseTose^plants were 8iif«» 
fered to blossom unheededi and to cover the ground 
about them with a snow-shower of fragrancej enjoyed 
only by the working bees. At present they were put 
into the mould as oareftilly as if on their lives had de*^ 
pended the Uvea of those who planted them; and 
Jane watered them^ unneoesdarily^ in a vernal night 
of dew> with a Qhower of tears. ''- If they grow 
•^bud---and blossomi that wiU be a good oMxiv— if 
not> I must not allow myself to have any foolish jOsars!" 
Hie parting kiss was given, and the last mutual 
bttiediotions, and then Arthur Crawliird, clearing hia 
voice, said, '* I hear the ftm and firolic is not yet over, 
nor likely to be so «oon« Why don't you aak me to 
jphi tiie party ?" It was well known that tiiey wene 
betrothed, and that the marriage was to take place on 
his return from this cruize, so, with a bluidi, Jane int^'o^ 
duced him into the parlour. '* I presume. Lieutenant," 
said one, " you have come heiB in a balloon.'' '^ Well^ 
Jane," said another, ^^ I declare that i never missed 
you out of the room — were, you giving orders about 
supper— -or have you been in the garden to see if the 
cresses are fit ta be cut?" The Sailor was, during thia 
time, shaking the Old Man by the hand so firmly, that, 
the water stood in his eyes, and he exclaimed, " Why, 
Arthur^ your fist is like a vice. It. would not do for 
you to shake hands with any ol^ the young lasses 
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tfaete-^you wouU nuikb Ae blood .tiogle kk thmfim^^ 
gen. Sit down, my dear b&o, and wfaslethe yem>h«» 
are busy among theraseh^^ let leis hear wliat'tht 
French and J^MUoiards are libout^ and if it betntt'ttiir 
Lord Nelson is going to give them a setting agani*^ 
So passed tiief evemi^ hy ;— ^charades and songs lent 
their aid^ and a^fter a brewing up of the paityi.^htck 
lasted- about half an hour in finding and' filihig <aR - 
straw bonnetSj Aawls and* shoes, the laughter and 
yoioes of one and all^ as they reoeded Iromtbf eottagr^ 
up the hiU> or down the vale/ cBed aWayy aad'&olb-)> 
head was buried in siknoe imd in sk^. ^ • i- /^'t^ 

Days and weeks passed on^ while Jane Naamyth 
sat in her cottage^ or walked about tfa^ adjacent Aeldi»» 
and her lover waiei sailing fiur and widiK upon the seaio .^ 
There were many rumours of an expooled engf^a^': 
ment, and her heart fluttered at the :sigfat of ssvwy^ : 
stranger. Bat her lover's letters cam^ if nolf r^julavt f- 
ly, jFet in pleasant numbers^ and their ghul andchowitj 
fhl tone infused confidence into her heart. When^hcE^ 
was lafll a^ay> they were lovers ; bnt now their mlw«^ ' 
riage was fixed) and his letters now were writtsn. «s 
to his bride;* overflowing with gratitude and ddtightedl 
a£fecttc»». When she was reading them, he seemed to 
be talking before^heiw^he greist distaaoe ^hanidaiii: 
sea between them viuiisk^-a^d aa he spokisaf ^litfT 
ship ^ which he was so proud, die almost 4»tpeote^« 
on lifting up h«r ey^s^ to see its nmsts towering «]^'b«<'* 
fore her^ with all their glorious flags and^ttgns* But 
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the •eeani.aodi hear; «yf»:isaw. only the ^wenf'shiide of . 
tlie jshditering ^Sy^wsaone^—^ie]; eAr« laiefud only, the 
deqpi iwitniiwr of: the worfcing l^esy aaif a ^hole hi^e 
had he$n m tbit tentrlilte Tree. . 

N<fr4id^i^etNaeKiiy'tb forget to vi«it, XDany times 
ev^ry'dityj: tbetwo fie9e» which her lover h«dp]»nted» 
and.to.srhfleh'be had.t^ld J^er tqloeik.as an .oiiEvof 
hii «t»ite.>9ri|mt'fm? at sea^u Xo.^elxiBk on whj^thciy .. 
gimr «be peid her earU^fit yisll along with tbe^.beaias 
o£ti^maim^i9im^ 0OA lhere» toQ> she oPftrked ,1^9, . 
first dia|gciond9 pf the evening d«w« , The}' gl^w,t^ heir 1 
hedlrt'e>diadrs$;ind now that the year wes adtaneecl^ 
they showed a &w/^ower-rbi«d«, and.seeieed atxmtc tQ: . 
break Qilt i»M}( reeet|» alcaader aa were. their beiadinfg , 
steioa* rThateioeTviiGbbore her l(^er'9 name bung oveP > 
her ^(ywii>oa9if ^ehellewg it with it9 fleiMle arefa^ and 
wheniireigbed down by the;rain-dro|»s>.or by 0ie breeae, 
it tpiiehed gently thelearea of its companion^ and seem- 
ed to intertwine. with it in a balmy embracet The , 
heart can aceninula^ loye^and delight upon any el^elvr 
whatever; bnt these. plants were in themselves beau-p - 
tiftdy aiid every leaf swarmed^ not with peefi^ nsiona, 
but vri&L thoughts of such deep humiMiii iendcnie(9S[i 
that theyrwere aeWU9u.lo^ed «tmith<9iiM^gKi^ oCtwrs*. ^ 
Ther^evi J»!li^^SMt%'^dJ^ and. 

^QWeta^m ihfit^lurd«a^ ; andbad they beisn dug up^ it 
would h^ire been ieil^aa saoilf^ ; hffd thity, wkh^wl*-^ 
the eMEN would have 8tnid( through .hfHineryJi^/v 
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But they did not unther; and ZKitbiiig tdadied 4ycni 
but the bee or the butterfly^ or haply for a mome&t the 
green linnet^ the chaffinch^ or the red«cap^ half foa^ 
lanced on the bendmg spray, and half mxppbgted by 
his fluttering wings. 

Crofthead was a cottage in a ghdtered valo-^^but it 
was not far inland^ and by ascending a green bill be- 
hind it, Jane Nasmyth could, on clear dayid^' get a 
glimpse of the blue ocean. The sight e^^en of the 
dement on which her loyer now dif^t wad. d^ightfid 
to her eyes^ and if a white sail shone forth thitmgh 
the sun-light, her heart ftlt a touch of dear emolioik 
Sometimes^ too^ when walking in the vale^ she would 
gaze with love on the beaudM while sea-mew that 
came floating on the sea-bom air htto the fields of the 
quiet earth. As the creature alighted on the greoi 
turf^ and folding its wings sat there motionlei^^ or 
walked as if pleased with the soft pressure of the grass 
beneath its feet, she viewed it as a silent messenger 
from the sea, that perhaps might have flown round 
her lover's ship. Its soft plumes bore no maifcs of 
the dashing waves ; its ^es> althtjugh wild> Veregei^e; 
its movement was calm as if it had neV^t dtifted widi 
the rapid tides^ or been driven through the howling 
tempest; and as it agam rose up from- the herbsge 
and the wild-flowers, and h6v^Hi% over iter head fixr 
a little while, winged its way ddwn'the Vale' over the 

peaceftiWoods, she sent hei" w^ole sotil with it to flie 

11 
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oceany and heaved a deep sigh unccHiscIoudy as it dis- 
appeared^ 

The saimner was now over^^and the autunm at 
hand. The faaf fields were dice more gi^een ynisk 
springing herbage-*-«nd hands of ^reapers were wait^ 
iiig fer a few sunny days^'till thejr might he let loose 
iA joyful khoar upon theTipened grain. Was die 
Amethyst frigate never to finish her cruiz^ ? Septem- 
ber surely would not pass away without seeing her in 
harbour^ and Arthur Crawfurd at Qofthead. Poor 
Jane was beginning to pine now for her lover*s re^ 
turn ; and one afternoon^ on visiting, almost . unhap^ 
py, the Rose trees, she thought. that they both were 
drooping. She forgot that September mornings have 
often tbeir frost in Scotland ; and on seemg a few 
withered leaves near the now wasted bloidsdms^ she 
remembered Arthur's words about the oMei^, and 
tamed away from the bank with a shudder' of foolish 
fear. But a trifle will agitate a wiser and 'older heart 
than that of Jane Nasmyth, and reason neither awak> 
ens near lulls to sleep the passions of humafi beings, 
which obey, in the darkness of their mystery, hiiCny 
unknown and incomprehensible laws. "V^hAt if hd 
be dead I" thought she, with a sick pan^ tugging at 

her heart— and sl^ie hastened odt of the gard^, as if a 

« 

beast of prey had bean seen by her, or an add^ lyiAg 
couched among the bushes* 

She entered the house in a sort' of panic, oS ^hich 
^ was ashamed as soon as she saw the che^ul and 
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hsppj &oe8 of :hev jgrnKntB^ wfao.^wt»refuttki9^;tbgetlMHr 
liflteiiiiig> aocording tp Amx usiud cartam; ta nn-M 
iqpecliided neigbbourbusy at A'N•wfiplqaevi;Ae^E<lil»- 
hurgb Evening. CoivwDty a iCffpy ^ wfaicfcvtt^Lde tm^b 
to about « ^ocen .49$ the most respectable fi*ii3ieBfin 
like plMridi. : The old wor&y was tEdrenitiisjSduMl- 
master, and was justly proud of his elooutfoi^ iviikh 
^ipsaa distinct and prec^^ eadvsyUdirfex being tnui^ 
to stand well out by itself^ wbile^ it twasgenendly 
Admitted^ that Mr Peaeoek had. a. good: -deal: ef^^tiie 
£ngil^sb accent, which he hadt iMsquiBed about fiol^ 
yfara <agq at .Inveriisss. He did not think it worth 
whfle to stop very long at the end jof s pangrefih, 
jqK ort^^le^.biit went on in 41 good' business^-lilfie style, 
PSk^y^^^^^' po)4lics» stocksjt; .ititraotdinaucyHaed- 
^^R^ ^to^of thefwealibsr^ .l^rtb«>/(tfailh^ soiibiki^" 
ltm^r9iiflieat^*mAi ipfltr«0tisEeonil4ky^ti(jJEuski^ 
«;J«n« bad taken her seat^ tte gCKod iold.fNMtoer /haul gst 
. tq^s^p^ew^^aiid h^isnQ^Mnoed><witlHMit bi^^ 
\Baalk.^jr»T^ of, what b^ w«ip.iibODt> ^iFt^nusunvm 
7mi|.l.ATK.TJtB¥E|9noi;sp4i'«» PF!R «Hi> LiXARB^ ns 
Majsssty's Fm^ATs AispTH^g'f. nAiit ,«hb Caair 
.rjsmsH]M>l f <> 

. After tb9 |M*st shock of bornor, the old people rote 

S^oipcL their ^eiitSk. and tried to lift. i:qp tbenr'dsii{^ittr> 

 

wi||iqfaiid fidlw dowA> aa if stone-dead^wiidi^eatm- 

l^ce on the floof. . rTb^ Sehoob^asten pdtBifiedaaid 

, rooted to bis chair, stniisk his fopehesdin i^enfijaii^ 

could only ejaculate, ^* God forgive me— God forgive 
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me \" After maivy long drawn sigh8> and many alarm* 
iaffrAtpiiB^ikiM'^bH^ deadiyvgir^n; J^ne' open^ her 
ctfeit^ md; ^eielung mmnd 'with a ghastly wMness, 
Mw. -the n e w w p ape r lyiiig <m tlfie floor wfaete H had 
^dMppedliroiki<die Md tmSfi'B trenihlnig hioids. Crawi- 
ingjiWi(k>»tUvld faire 'tcr#aidi9 ihe 'dbject xnthet Im^ 
tevjii^ ohitdied dt'comiiliiirely i^iiSb her feteUe fiii- 
'JS^na^ andiinpith glacedeyes iiistiticlitely seizing on 
iksffpoti^ flhe rtodyasiSf to&etsell^ t^edread^ wovds 
io1rer» and cwetf agaiiL^E^-alid' theii^ ^- if her Melted 
jito8ittffBctiBdi<kqpti r^peatiiig ii' fe^ of tibeiti. ^ <^'Fouit- 
^d«redf'<*^<ft T»emtiidoii» gale"— *^iEv€*y 9oul perifth*^ 
Mb"// tf^^hii great^nd^eaetfk^ Ood^^my><^^ltir^s 
dorcniSBedxailjtflt r- ! • •-" - m'- «;•'•., v* '".•/"^, 

%i iSoae <if ' tii0<'kind domesticir now eattie inib' iffie 
nKBn^/and-wfdk f ttieir- ear^; for her pari^lit^i^e'tii^* 
ly*Jidfdea«^'tiie pdior* girl "wm re&tored tO' her jsens^. 
She idonewq^ nol»-4cir her heart was hardin^r^d 
dberidt ta iMmd of cold iron » drawn tight' rbtoid^fiel* 
>hoaani^<> There wis wee|ifaig and sobbrngi loud-ttbd 
^unieabratned with aft tylhers> for Arthur Crawfnrd^ the 
bsautilM and brave/ wad beloved by ev^ bne in 
AkapatUk^ £6tna the child <^ silc year^ to' bld^peb* 
pie of fourscore. Several young men, too/belonj^g 
lo tiwiparibh^ htifd servckl on bdord lihat ^iBhi|r;'and 
/lil^iiiireuttcil i)«wiibrgDtJ^^ A^^^k %^^fbFfte 

rank, thatiioW'aU the servants wept • * '%iv, 
%lIiJ[m^.Na8luyth was a maiden of a perfectly |^iis 
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^aimdybok no pitfty can |iref?eiil na^ime fiMn sl^dcliA 
iag akmd at die first hUm oi a greht cabmaljF* Sht 
wished kezaelf dead-««iid Hiat wish die ^[pressed as 
aoflhiiffi8h0fcmndherToio& Her old ftdier knelt dcvmi 
endiarfloor at one aide of Itts child/ and her oida» 
dter at another^ while the latter had just atra^^^ to 
say: *'Out Father wkidi art in^ He«ven«-liaOowed 
be Ihy nan»-«-Ay kingdom cOiD&*-~thy will be dons 
on eartib as it is in Heaven.'' The poor gM shutker 
eytaa^'With a groan ; but she-could not repeat a si^le 
one of these words. Then was die floor, kideedy 
drendhed widi tears. They £^ down in big drops-* 
ki-pUfeshing showers from old ^^/that hiad not seam* 
ed beforie to cmitain so much moisture^ 'AaoA m that 
mortal silence no sound waa now heaxd^ bat one low 
^pEnrering Toice aayingy at intervals^ '' All. die crew 
peekted««-a]l the crow perished Wi^ is me^— >woe is 
mew^Affdiur is jdrowned at last r 
' Tk^ iyfbed her from dK floor-««and to. her own 
wonder^ she fall not down> but eould strnd^unsupport* 
ed on her Jset. ^^ Take me up etsirs to my bed^ MOi^ 
dier-«4et melie down there-^and perhiqpa: I may be 
better. I said^that I wished to die. Oh ! diese were 
Wicked woxds; May IHtb to do my dntyto my dear 
parents in their iM age. But, oh ! tliia siekneas n 
BOMrtal— mortal incfeed : but let me put my titnrt io 
God and my Redsemer^ and pray to tfaenu*«my pa* 
rents— -to forgive my impious words 1" 
They supported her steps— and she esked to go (o 
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tbe WHidfiw jii8t to take one look out into the calm 
and lieautilul aftiemciaDL-^for not ^breath was aturriiig, 
ipd tlfte .veatom sun difihaedover iihe sc«ie a bright 
btttiaofteDed r^oae. '^ Oh ! meorciM God— there is 
'Arthur^ ^itotr-*»I aawitpaas by-^-it waved its .hand 
•^f-Mi^t and smiling w^e itsejes-^take me away— i. 
Ifk^MefSiway, for I feel that viaons beset my brain i" 
ThfiT h^f lifted her in their arms towards the door-» 
wiiile die eoplmued to say £ui^, ^' It smiled-^yes^ 
il'SDBulftd-^but Arthur's body is mangled, and barais- 
ed^asxiA enured by timber, and stones, and rocks^—ly* 
lag on the swid somewhcare, while I was singing or 
laaghii^ in my niiserahle. delusion— ^his .&ce gnawed 
by sea-monsters/'— and then . her voice was choked, 
and ahe conld .^peak no more. 

Tke door burst open ; and there entered, no ghost, 
butlthe bold, glad^ joyM, living sailor himself> who 
clasped Jan6 to his bosom. So sadden was his en« 
traaiee, that he had not time to observe the dismay 
and grief that had been trampling on all now beside 
hhn— nor did he, daring that blest embrace, feel that 
his betrothed maiden was insensible to his endear- 
ments« Joy had taken possession of all his being—all 
his percepdonr; and he sa:w nothing— felt nothing-^ 
but his Jaaie and her bosom prest closely to his own« 
^ Have I broken in npdm a di^ of gossip ? Wdl,^no 
rival in tibe room-HSO far good.— What^ all silent- 
pale face0— tears— iwhat is the matter ? Is this a w^- 
ecnne ?" But so many deathlike or agitated counte- 
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nances soon told him that some strong passfion pervad* 

ed the party — and he began to have his own midefin- 

ed fears--*for he had not yet visited his own Other's 

house. All was soon explained ; and Jane having 

• 
been revived into tolerable composure, the servants 

retired^ but not before shaking hands one and all with 
the Lieutenant; and the old Schoolmaster, too, whofdt 
himself to blame, although sent for on purpose to read 
aloud the News, and certainly not answerable for erro- 
neous nautical intelligence, feeling rather uneasy in 
the room, promised to call next evening, took up his 
old-fiishioned chapeau, and making a bow worthy of a 
distinguished pedagogue, made the best of his way out 
and beyond the premises. 

Arthur Crawfurd coming in upon them in the trans* 
port of his joy, could not easily bring home to his 
heiurt a perfect' understanding of the scene that had 
just preceded his arrival. He never perhaps kna# 
the full terror that had nearly deprived his sweet 
Jane of life ; but he knew plough to lay an eternal 
obligation of tenderness towards her upon his kunost 
soul. " Instead of foundering, the Ani^yst is in as 
good trim as any frigate in the fleet-^but she had to 
scud for some leagues under bare poles-rtfo' the squall 
came upon us like a s^eet of iron. A large ship, name 
unknown, went down near our stem."—" And all on 
board perished !" exclaimed Jane in a dewjr voice ef 
pity. « Tliey did indeed !" »' Oh ! many eydsndw are 

weeping, or doomed to weep^ for that ship, while wSm 

10 
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are dried. Her name will be known soon enough V 
And as she looked on her lover, once more did the 

*  • 

maiden fpve wajr to the strong imagination of the doom 
' which she felt he had narrowly escaped. " Come, 
cheer up, Jane — ^my life is in God's hand — and with 
hvfn it rests whether I die on my bed in the cottage at 
last, or, like many a better man, in battle or wreck. 
But you are willing to marry a Sailor— for better or 
worse— a longer or shorter date-^-and no doubt iL^^b^l 
be as happy as any pf my mess-mates. Not .^e. of 
them 1^11 has such a sweetheart as thou art — a4|itiAd 
daughter makes a loving wife." 

After an hour's talk and silence — during which 
Jane Nspsinyth had scarcely recovered from a slight 
hys^ipA bear lather juroposed returning thinks to God 
for Artjiur's retuHK, .The. sailor was. a tt^an of gay 
md.Jo^i^i. cha;pacter^ .but in reli|g;ian he ir as Jiot only 
a firm but impassioned believer. He had not allowed 
the temptattoDS of a life, which with too many is often 
.wild and dissipated, to diake his &tth in Christianity ; 
the many hardships and dangers which he had en- 
countered and escaped had served to deepen all his re- 
ligious impressions ; so that a weak person would have 
called him methodistical or superstitious. He was 
neither; but he had heard God in the great deep, and 
he did not forget the voice in the silence of the green 
and sted&st earth. So be knel|; down to prayer with 
a humble and grateful spirit^ ai^d as he felt his own 
Jane breathing by his side, on her knees, and knew 

I 

z 
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that she was at the same time weeping for joy at his 
letum^ neither was he ashamed also to w eep ; for there 
are times^ and this was one of them, when a brave 
man need not seek to hide his tears either before his 
fbllow creatures or his Creator. 

After, they had risen from their fenreiit prayer, and 
a diort sjlenT pause had ensued, " How/' said the 
sailor, '^ are our two Rosesbushes ? Did they hang 
their heads, do you think, because &lse rumour sank 
the good ship Amethyst? Come— Jane»-*^usgoaiid 
see**' And as some hundreds of swallows were twiW. 
tering on the house-top in the evenixig snnshine, col- 
lected there with a view eithei; of flying across seas to 
some distant country, or. of plunging down to theb^ 
torn of some loch near at hand, (pn^aUy the former,) 
the lovers walked oat into the open air*-iiolatAed die 
little white gate canopied with an arch of ^cmcg^suckle, 
that guarded a garden into which there, were no in? 
truders, and arm in arm proceeded to the '^Bank 
of the Two Boses." They had nothing n<yw <^ that 
nckly and dying appearance which they had show- 
ed to Jane's eyes a few hours ago; no evil omih 
was there now,— but ibey ^leemed likiily to live ftr 
many years, and every season to putforththeffflowen 
in greater number and in richer beauty* 
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Thb Moss-Roses are still clustered in theiF unde- 
CAybig qglendmir above ite' Porch of €idder-€ot- 
tage> tile bees ante murmimng in theilr joy around 
the Hive ojt its gi^een sward ridi with its white and 
purple dovei* ; th^ tm^e doves are cooing on the roc^, 
wkh plumage br^htening in tlie sundiine ; ' while over 
all ig-shnd adlkn and tender shadow from theembotnov 
ing Byaaame'^ beneath whose shelter wa^ buHt^ many 
long year£^ ago^ the little huis^le Edifice. In its l^w 
simf^ity it might be the dwelling of the poor; but 
the heart feels something in its quiet loveliness that 
breathes' of Ae spirit of cultavated life.> A finer dia- 
raetesr of beauty pervades the still sedusi<Hi> than the 
baad' of labour ever shed over its dweUing in the gra- 
titude of it» SehheAAoWM ; all arotind seems midistSF-' 
ing to the joy^ and not to the necessities of esistenea ; 
and aa the eye dwells on the gotgeous ornaments i 
which sun> and air^ and dew have showei'ed in profu-- 
sion over tiie blooming walk, the mind cannot but 
think of some delicate and gentle spirit retired from 
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the world it had adomedj and eDJoyixig in the twilight 
of life the sweetness and serenity of Nature. 

Such were its inmates a few short months ago. 
The sound of music was heard fipr down the romantic 
banks of the Calder^ when, in the silence of evening 
the harp was touched within these humble walls^ or 
there arose a mingled voice as of spirits hynuung 
.through the woods. But the strings of the harp aie 
now silent, and the young lips that sung those heaven- 
ly anthems are covered with the dust. 

The Lady who lived there in her widowhood was 
sprung of gentle blood ; and none who had but for a 
moment looked on her pale countenance^ and har 
figure majestic even imder the burden of pain^ could 
ever again forget that image, at once so s<demn and so 
beantifuL Although no deep lines disturbed the medc 
ezpressicm of that fading face, and somtetfaing that al- 
most seemed a smile still shone over her jdacid fea- 
tures, yet had that Lady undergone in her day hard- 
ships, and troubles, and calamities that mi^t have 
broken the heart, and laid low the head of manhood 
in its sternest pride. She had been with her husband 
in famine, battle, and shipwreck. Whoi his mortal 
wound came, she sat by his bed*sidfi— *>her hand dosed 
hiseyes and wrought his duroud,,-— and she was aUe 
to gaze with a sted&st eye on all the troops marching 
with reversed arms, and with slow step, to mdandioly 
music, when the whole army i^as drawn up at hisfii- 
neral on the field of battle. Perhaps, then, she wish- 
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ed to die. But two children were at her knees^ and 
another at her bos<nn ; and on her return to her native 
country^ she found heart to walk through the very 
scenes where she had been most blest before these in- 
&nts were bom^ and to live in the very dweUing to 
which he who was now buried had brought Iiei' a 
. young and happy bride. Such had been his last re- 
quest—and seventeen years of resignation and peace 
had now passed over the head of the widow — ^whose 
soul was with her husband at morning and at evening 
prayers— during hours of the day when there were 
many present — and during hours of the night when 
there were none but the eye of God to witness her 
uncomplaining melancholy.' Her grief was calm, but 
it was constant— it repined not, but it wasted away 
^and though all called hei^ happy, all knew that 
her life was frail, and that one so sad and sorrowM 
even in her happiness was not destined by God for 
old age. Yet for her none felt pity— a higher feeling 
arose in every heart from the resignation so perfectly 
expressed in every motion, look, and toile— and beau-* 
tiful as she was on earth, there came across the souls 
of all who beheld her a thought of one yet more beau- 
tiful in heaven. 

Her three Daughters, although their health had al- 
ways been delicate; were well, cheerful, and happy; 
but some said, that whenever they welre met walking 
alone, a solemn, if not a mournful expression was on 
their countenances ; and whether it was so or not, they 
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certfunly shunned society mther than sought its ^d 
seldom partook of the ippocent amusements natnrnl to 
youths and to which youth lends so much grao^ qnd 
attrition. No one ey^r saw any of them i|naiiiiab]ie> 
or averse ^om the gh^lness of o|:bers ; but a shade of 
sadness was now percept}l)le over aU their dem^apeiir, 
and tliey seemed bound together by some tie even moxe 
strict than that of sisterly Affectipfi, The trttth wu, 
that they felt God bad given thein but 4 short life, 
and that yrken the bier of qne was caarried into (he 
churcb-jrard^ that of the other would not be kmg of 
following it to the plfure of rest* 

Their Mother died firsts and her death had been 
long fores^^n by them ; for they> wlio spoke together 
of their oym de^ths^, were not likdy to deceive them- 
selves with respect to that of one so dear to them all. 
She was ready and willing to die ; but tears were^m 
her cheek only 9, few hours before her decease^ for the 
sake of her three daughters^ left to thansdvea^ and to 
drop away^ as she well knew^ one after die other^ in that 
fatal disease which they inherited from their fatk^ 
Her death was peaceful — almost happy^-^but, redgaed 
as she was^ it could not but be a£9icting to her party- 
ing spirit to see those three beautifhl spectres gli^&g 
round her bed-side^ with countenances and persons 
that plainly told they were &st hastening on to the 
tomb. 

The funeral of the Motlier was conducted as it deserv- 
ed to be-— for humble as she was in hearty yet she had 
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been highly bom ; and many attended her body to the 
grave who bad almost-forgotten her when alive in her 
ttmple retirement. But these were worldly mourners^ 
who laid aside their sorrow with their suits of sabl&— 
many who had no right to walk near her coffin feh 
they had a right to weep over her grave^ and for many 
fldbhttths after her burial^ groupes collected beside the 
moundj and while many of them could not but weep^ 
none left it without a sigh and a blessing. When her 
three d^i^hters, after the intermission of a few Sab* 
baths^ were again seen walking, arm in arm, into tli« 
diurcfa, and taking their seats in their own pew, the 
whcde congregation may be said to have regarded the 
Orphans with a compassion, which was heightened into 
an emcAicm at once overcoming and consoling, when it 
was visible to all who looked upon them, that erelong 
they would be l3Fing side by side near their Mother^s 

After her death, the three Orphans were eeldomer 
seen than before ; and, pale as their sweet faces had 
seemed when they used to dress in white, they seemed 
Civen i^aler now contrasted with their black mourning 
ganpents. They received the visits of their few dear 
fri^ds with warmest gratitude, find those of ordinary 
€ondolement with a placid content ; they did not ap- 
pear weaped of tjiis world, but reaped to leave it ; 
smiles and the pressure of affectionate hands were stiU 
dear to them; and,if they kept themselves apart ftom 
«odety, it was not because they could not sympathise 
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with its hilarity^ its anwisfflneiits^ and its. mirib* but 
because they were vaitil4 by. fediings^ dom Apoa their 
brain and hear^. that, they wfire doepned socm to lay 
th^ heads down into the dust. . Sqmfi visitors,, on 
first entering thetr ftadoiic, in which oyiery thiiig was 
still as elegantly and gtHt^etuttyamm^^das f^yer^ wih|- 
dfifed' whv the iaiv liters should bo afldiflMnri be nofpioiit 
of their own dwelling, j but ^fii one^. «vei), Ae n^ 
thougbtiess and nnftding> eree. left; tb/em mritihout ^u* 
.difierent tboughtsy or without AiNnrow/«l convictiaD 
that they w«re ipassing, in peyfin^ .rewgnati^n^ tl^ x^ 
.matndet oC.thevrilifeji.whicii^ m thsj^^x^imh^fa^t .tfaiqr 
knew to be smiOi^ So>. ?9^eek After w;e^> visits of idle 
oereinoDy w)erf disciSDUinu^irand'nene iHK^ to 

Calder-Gottage eiMpt A<wi&.>who had.b^^ic^'to 
thek dead Mother^ and .w^ve dfai:> fjm* ^xt^t i^^tm^ 
had' thcare.been no othecj to i^ dyings O^rphiii^ 

They sat in their beauty within, the shadow of death. 
But happiness was notthectfore ^excili^ded i^om Calder- 
Cottagi^* It was even a sigtblime^satisfiiietioti to ^a^vr 
that Uod wqa tocail tb^npd'away fi^^ia tbejjr tnorlsl 
being unsevefed ; and: that , while they all^ ttnr^kndt 
in prayer^ it was q(^ for; tb^ si^ 9f <pe only, who 
was to leave the suridvcrs in teai>s> but ^ thesisi^ves 
that tibey werQ nratiMOJartbeseediing €^ th^be would 
be pleased, to smooth the fj^thby^^Ui^ Ih^Jf were 
walking hand in hand to the. grave. : Whmi>lhe sim 
shone^ they still continued, to wander alongii^ shaded 
banks of their beloved Calder^ and admire ite quiet 
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juncfeioii witb the wide-€<>wiiig^ Clyde. They did not 
iMglect their flower-garden^ although they Weil knew 
that tiheir eyes w«« not to be gladdened by the blos- 
eoms of another Spring. They strewed^ "as before^ 
craisbe for the snmll bh'ds that had built their nests 
among the roses and hcMyeysuddes on the wall of their 
eottage* They kept the weeds from overgrowing the 
wdks that were soon to be trodden by dieir feet no 
more ; and diey did ntft turn their eyes away from the 
shooting flowers which thgy knew took another s^ing 
to baring th<Sih to matur^i and would be disdosiiig 
th«r ftagrant beauty in the sunshinte that shcwe oa 
tiieir own graves. Nmr did their h^j^^cares loseany 
of tihe interest or the charm which they hid\pfMMe9sed 
durmg theit years of health and hope. TheoM people 
.whoraf thefaf diarity su|fported were rteelved with^ as 
kind smiles as erer^ when they came ti» receive then: 
wedklydole. The children whom they idothed and sent 
to school met with- the same sweet v^oiees as befi»e^ 
when on die Saturday eve&ings they visited the ladies 
of CalderXottflge ; and the innocent mirth of all about 
the Jiouse^ the gal^en^ the fields, or the adjacent huts, 
seemed to be pleasant to their ears, when stealing im- 
expectedly upon them from happy p«*8ons engrossed 
with'tbeir own joy% and unaware that the sound of 
their pastimes had reaehed those whose own earthly 
enjoyments were so near a dose. 

These were the last lii^;eiing shadows and sounds 
and odours of life ; and the time had not yet come 
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upon either of these Orphans when they oonld not be 
enjoyed. But they had other comforts ; and if it had 
been ever most delightful to them to read and study 
the word of God^ when they let fall upon the holy 
page eyes bright with the dewy li^t of heatth yet 
undecaying^ it was now more than deUghtfui— 4t was 
b l e ogcd . t o peruse it now togethar^ when they had4x» 
give the B&le by turns into each other's hands, that 
iheif eye-sight might not gat dini^ nor their voice fid^ 
ter, which wtmld have been> had the same dying Chris- 
tian read aloud one chapter to the end* When tlie old 
Minister visited them> he found them always cheerful 
and conaqposed—- during his stay they were even joyful 
in their resignation ; and at parting, if t^ars were ever 
shed, it was by the aged fkxr the young who wept not 
for themsdvNi^ eaceqpt when they thought how thatfaa- 
nign Old l^foii had stood by thar raotfaer'a desth*bed, 
and when die had lost her utta^ance, let her spirit as- 
cend upon his prayers to heaven. 

Caroline was the first to die. Her character, un- 
like that of both her sisters, had been distinguished by 
great spirit and vivacity, and when they were present, 
had always difiused 6<»nething of its own gladlight over 
the serene composure of the one, and the melancholy 
stillness of the other, without seeming ever to be in- 
condstent with them ; nor did her natural andHBepres* 
sible buoyancy altogether forsake heat even to the very 
last Willi her the disease assumed its most beautifbl 
show. Her'light blue eyes sparkled with astoniabiiig 
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brilliiincy — her che^s, that had always hitherto been 
^9ie, glowed with a rose-like lusti« — although she 
Ipiew that she was djring^ and strove to subdue her 
90ul down to her near fiite, yet, in spite of herself, file 
strange fire that- glowed in the embers of her life> 
l^ndled it often into a kind of airy gladness, so Ihiit a 
stranger would have thought her one on whom open* 
Ing existence was just reveding the treasures of its 
joy, and who was e^g^ to uafold her wings, and aail 
on hKbo the cahn and sunny ^ture. Her seul, till 
withon a few days of her death, was gay in 111* eac- 
bilaration of disease ; and the very n%ht before she 
died» she touched the harp with a pkyful handy and 
1Mrlded> as, long as her strength wmdd penttit, a few 
bara of a romantic tune. No one was with hev ykheitk 
At died>for she had risen earlier than her swters^ and 
was found by them,, when th^ eame down to the par- 
lour, leaning back wUh a smiling fisce, on tfaosofo^ 
with a few lUies in her hand, and nsiver more Ko have 
her head lifted up in life. 

The youngest had gone first, and she waa to be fol- 
lowed by Emma the next in age* £mnia^ although so 
like her sist^ who was now dead, that they had al-< 
ways been thought by strangers to be Twins, had a 
dbaracter altogether different. Her thoughts and feel- 
ings ranina deeper channel ; nature had endowed her 
with extraordinary talents, and whatever she attempt- 
eA, serious acquisition or li^t aceomplishment, in that' 
she easily excelled. Few, indeed, 'is the number of 
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woDien duit ane mnwiwifJy dmtingwidied among their 
MX^ and leave names to Iweniolkd in the lists of fame. 
Some accidental dvoumstanees of MSk or death have 
&yound those few ; and their sentiments^ thoughts^ 
fiedings, &ncies> and opimons, retain a permanent ex- 
istence. But how many sink into the grave m aU their 
personal beauty^ and all their mental diarms^ and are 
heard of no more ! Of tiiem no bright thoughts are 
recorded^ no toudiing emotions^ no wild imaginations. 
All their ine and true paioeptions^ all their inst^ctive 
knowledge e£ the human soul^ and all their pure specu- 
lation on tibe mystery of human life^ vanirii for ever and 
aye widi the parting breath. A fidr^ amiable^' intelli- 
gent yowigmaidbti has died and is buried. TfaattisalL 
And her grave lies in its unvisited rest Such an one 
was Emma Beatoun. Her mother^ her sisters, and a 
£bw deisr .friends, knew what tareasures of thought were 
in her soiiL— what gleams of genius— and what light 
of unpretending wisdom. But dke carried up her pure 
and high thoughts with heat to heaven ; nor did afiy of 
than survive her on earth, but a few fragments of 
hymns set by herself to plaintive music, wfaicb no 
voice but her own, so deep and yet so sweet, so md- 
low yet so moumM , could ever have My sui^. 

The suierings of this Sister were heavy indeed, 
and she at last prayed to be relieved. Constant ack- 
ness, interrupted d&y by fits of racking pain, kept the 
fair Shadow fin* the last weeks of her fife to bed; and 
nothing seemed to disturb her so much, as the inoes- 
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aant care of her dying sister, wko seemed to forget her 
own approodiing doopi in the tenderest miBiMrfttions 
of love. Emma's religious liiotights had long been of 
an almost dark and aVrfui character> and she was poa* 
sessed by a deep sense of her own utter un^Wortidness 
in the sight of God. It was feared^ that as her end 
drew near, and her mind was weakened by continu. 
al sufferings her last hours might be visited with vi" 
sions too trying and terrible ; but the revte^ae was 
the case, and it seemed as if God, to reward a life of 
meekness, humility, and wisdom, removed all Suar 
from her soul, and showed her the loving, rdtiMr than 
the awful mysteries of her Redeemer* On her dead 
fiice there sat a smile, just as pleasant and sorene as 
that which had lighted the countenasiee of Cardine, 
when she fell asleep for ever with* the VMts in her 
hand. The old Nurie^ who had- bemi widi tfiem since 
their in&ncy, alone observed that. she had esfMredifer 
there had been no sigh, and the pa]e> emaciated ^fingers 

» 

moved not as they lay cksped together 'across her 
breast 

Louisa, the eldest, was now left alone, and;althottg^ 
h^ health had always been the. most ddkate, there 
seemed, from some of the symptoms, a slight hope 
that she might yet reopyier. That fiital hectic flush 
did not stain her cheeks ; and her pulse, alttiough very 
faint, had not the irregularity of alarming fever% But 
there are secrets known but to the dying themsdves ; 
and all the encouraging kindness of friends was re* 
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ceiYod by hat as sweet proob of affaotioii, jbul never 
oBoe touched iier heart with hope. The diseMe eC 
whieh both hor aiaters had died was in the Uoodof 
fa«E fiitbsr's finnily, and ebe never xoee iqp firann her 
bed» or hut ocnidb, or the grey oaier-eeat in the e^frnj- 
gavdeily without feelisff a deathlike laseitttde that-cituld 
not laog eudttre. Indeed she yearned f«r the grave; 
and hers was a wearinesa thut tonld only find« entire 
rdicf in the perfect stiUn^ss df that narrow house. 

Had Louisa not &lt death withm her bosom*, theve 
were drcnmstanoes that eould not have&iled to^make 
her desire hfe, even after her Mother and Sista^ had 
been taken away^ For she ha^been betrothed^ §ae a 
year past> toi one who would have made her ha|ypy. 
He received an account of the alarming state of ti^ 
Sisters at Pisa, whither he had gone: ibr the «stabtii^ 
ment of his own health, and ]|e instantly husriedi 
home to Sootiand. Caroline and Emma wene in dieir 
gravea; but he had the mournfiil satisfitotion to he 



wkii hisrown Louisa in her last days. Much didhs^i' 
at first, press, her to go to Italy, as a fiiint and ferhnB' 
hcfpe; but he soon* desisted from sunh vttm persaa- 
sioau. '' The tfacmght is sweet to lay our bones mA^ 
in the bosom ofouir native soil. Hie TeiduDraad 
the flowers I loved will brighten sawund my gcave*-* 
the same teees whose pleiAant murmuta cheeredaiy' 
livwg ear will hang their cool dudowa over my duit^ 
and the eyes that met mine in the light of afieotion 
will idled tears over the sod that covers me, keephig 
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n^ memeary green within thesr. spirits !" He who had 
hem hfir WeF— but w»s now tihe friend and brother 
ofher eool^ had nothing to say in reply to these na« 
tand sentimeBts. '< After all^ they are but fancies- 
Henry— Jnit thigr ding to the heart &om which ibey 
sprungi-Faiid to be buried in the sweet church-yard of 
Blantyre is now a thought most pleasant to my soul." 
In dry summer weather, a dear rivulet impercepti- 
bly shrinks away from its sandy bed, till on some 
morning we miss the gleam and the murmur alto- 
gether^-^«Qd find the little channd dry. Just in this 
way was Louisa wasting — and so was her Hfe pure and 
beautiful to the last The day before she died, she 
requested in a voice that could not be denied, that 
hfflr Bother would take her into the churdi-yard, 
that she m%ht see the graves of her Mother and 
Sisters all lying togetlier, and the i^ot whose daisies 
were soon to be disturbed. She was carried thither 
in the sunshine, on her side chair, for the distance 
was only a very few hundred yards, and her atlend- 
^ fa.TO« withdrawn, she .orveyed the graves' with 
a beaming, countenance, in presence of her weeping 
Friend. '^ Methinks,'' said she, '' I hear a hymn — and 
diildren singing in the diurch ! No^-no— it is only 
th&remembered sound of the psalm I heard the last 
Sabbath I had strength to go there. Oh ! sweet was 
it now as the reality itself!" He who was to have 
been her Hiisband was wholly overcome, and hid his 
face in despair. " I go— my bdove^-to that holy 
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place where there is nether marrying nor gmng in 
marriage — but we shall meet there^ purified firotn every 
earthly stain. Dry up your tears and weep no mdre. 
Kiss — ^Oh kiss me once before I die!" He 8toq)ed 
down^ and she had just strength to put her arms round 
his neck^ when^ with a loi^g 'S%h/-i-dbe expired. 
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THE SHEALING. 



An enormous thunder-doud had lain all day over 
Ben-Nevis^ shrouding its summit in thick darkness^ 
blaekening it sides and base, wherever they -were be- 
held from the surrounding country, with masses of 
deep shadow, and especially flinging down a weight 
of gloom upon that magnificent Glen that bears the 
same name with the Mountain, till now the afternoon 
was like twOight, and the voice of all the streams was 
distinct in the breathlessness of the vast solitary hollow. 
The inhabitants of all the straths, vales, gleng, and 
dells, round and about the Monarch of Scottish moun- 
tuns, had, during each successive hour, been expect- 
ing the roar of thunder and the deluge of rain ; but 
the huge congl(Hneration of lowering clouds would not 
rend asunder, although it was certain that a calm blue 
sky could not be restored till all that dreadful assem- 
blage had melted away into tonrai&ts, or been driven ' 
off by a strong wind from the sea. All the cattle on 
the hills, and on the hollows, stood still or lay down 
ia their fear,*-the wild deer sought in herds the sheU 
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lor of the pine-ooveited cliff8>->the ravm hushed hui 
hoarse croak in aoaa^ie grim cavern, and the eagle left 
the dreadful silence of the upper heavtens. Now mi 
Aon the ahepherds looked frotti their buts^ nRrhile Ihe 
shadow of the thundezucbuda deepened the hueaof 
their phuds and tartansf atidat evierf creikiQg.ef tbo 
heavy branches of the pines, or wide^4irmed oalis in 
the solitude of their inabeesaiUe birth place^ the hearts 
of the lonely dwellers quaked, and they lifted Up thev 
•jes ie see the first wide fiaab-i^he^ dispartinj^of the 
npnaoeti ef dailoie8^-»and paused toiieipr the ionjE^lonck 
»lUt^ of heafren's artillery shaking the ftundatiiHt dC 
the everlasting mountsins. But all w;aa jfet a3e|it> 

•Thepeal Gitiive at lasl« and it seam^aa if an earths 
quake had smote the silence. Not a tree— oaot a Uadsi 
ef grate iadoved» bat Ae blow stunned, aa it were, the 
heart of the solid ^^be^ Then was there a^low^ w34 
whimpering, wailiug y<Hoe^ aa of many iipiirita all jQa|t* 
lag together from every pmnt of heavesi^-*«it died 
awayi**-aiid then tba rushixig of rain waahesud thjroaijh 
the darkBesa; and, m a &w m&mtei^ down came aD 
dike meiintain tanreiita in their pMrer^ «lid 4fa» sideaef 
idl the steepa were suddmly sheeted^ lar and wid^widi 
waterfalls* Theelemenitof waterwaaletldoaetonoi 
its r^eicing race*-and that b£ foe lent it flhurtinalrifliti 
wbeftfaer sweeping in floods sfong titfee great open 
itvalhs, or tamUing in calasKta Aetti cUia eflrcrhoft^ 
ing the eagle's eyrie. 

Great rivers were suddenly flooded^'.-aBd the littk 



mmmttta tindetej a &w mimites In^eve oolj iBilniet 
dffeads, and in whcMW iaixy banns tlie muminr pl«|r€d> 
wie n0«r gcaffo^for^d^le to ahepherds' f(?^. It wal 
tuaeibt the strongast ^ take dielta^^ and n<»ie imiIv 
IfroQiilliavfr liked' to iasBe from it; for while there wiia 
field dai^ger to life and' limb in the manj raging toi^# 
fcntey.and inthe l%htnmg'8 fla^^ the imagination and 
the aoul. th^mae^es if ere touched with aiwe in the long 
resounding glei|a^ and beneadi ithe savage scowl of the 
Migty Aj*' Ijt iirasisttdi a storm as beeotoes an ^anra 
iOM^tke .monnlains; and it was felt that foa&m 
Hexifc nwtnin^ thflge wotdd be a loss oi lives-^not oq^ 
among the beasts that perish^ but apioiig human be* 
ii^ overtaken bjr the witalli of that irresistible tern* 
pesti 

^ Jt was not a time to be abroad ; yet all bf hf»%d£ 
yfatM bi»steiiii»g down Glen-Nevisy from a Shealingte 
up the Biver^ a little Girlj not more than twelve years 
«f age-vin trutb«» a very child. Grief and fear« not fin 
itBawM, hvt&f another^ bore her along as upon wiogsy 
librougb tbe storas ; ahe crossed, rivulets from whicb# 
en mj^. otfaet oe^asion, dbe w<iuld have timied badi 
tienbiing; and she did not even hear many of the 
csaahesefthuaoder that fmote the smoks^g hills* Sw»fi 

v|B4Wu^aflai w^^ •» aa^^sa %^%#fl^ 4^^^^ww4 ^m^f •^jB^^^'e^^^^^'ja ^^^^^w^ ^kv^^p^v M^^^n^%^«^ ^w^p^^^ 

haaorti to ber daazlied ^yes^ and then^ unaf^palled, Imr^ 
ri^d on through the hot and sulphureous air. Had die 
been amaiden of that tender age from village or city, 
her course would soon have been fiitally stopt short ; 
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but ^e bad becnrboni amcng the^iQeb bwt fift^dtfo- 
ei fi»iwidli ait»)iig th0<lleflklier> likddixig' Ie^ its .l^hoal^ 
ili|^ bviOMlnt, and maAy and vuenya BoUtary itule^ 
Aa^iii|^«ly young ttB ish^ ^was^ over nMMOD-and'SioQif 
glah wd'»u>afttaiBi «ven like the iM^rihal faadriilB lair 
m'thii>oo{>piee foende hks own belov^ SiiiMiiig* -> 

:^'8li6 bad now veodbiedldie^gatBwasF of>diei:|eaiilifU 
bevedife^ liiaiutkin of tbci Qameioto o - l a ha wao pasfa^ 
ingiiby, .when she w^ obs^ved firan^thd vwiiiddmi 
aiid.otie •f 'tha^fhiqpbfcidBiiKfaO'biidraUt 1^ dato 
fi<»ni^ tte ]AoanlMm4id|^tfl9 and .#era q^HoctedHiogi^ 
1kt», (riot #idyMit a qoech of tiie ibdnatoifi^di^^'Of 
mt^ot^Ufe^) i|i alaf^ jhed, iraa sent dudtito bribf^ 
poor Girl instantly into the house. She -ma bniun^ 
bMi: abnost by tecej and Iheli k^^JMr tectt tbatlhe 
Wtm^kkitf^M li^r: 8Wfi0l face was &deedall1driiiping 
iHdii^ain^ but there was otiM xaoifllare m^ber £nr 
bkie eyas^ aiid wbeh she was askedt tb.tdl |ier stwy^ 
ftha oo&ld ^scsrodiy spesk* - At last she- found lYspi^ato 
Mgr/*^ Tbstvold Lewis CanMon^iba^iiprliodfiillieoa ^w 
dyttNgK^-^hat be could searody apeak iwbfil A^l«ikfira» 
fat llie Shealiiig-a^and lluit ;she had i^ 
m she cQuy to Fort Wmiam.fbr the Priest,;' ^ CdMc^ 
Bty good little Floora/with me into ther pscloitf«!9«4aiid 
<»>« of tibe (di^bei^ will go for Mr UaciaoM^cm 
^i^udd be dn^wned in trying to eriw dttrti-rpairtof the 
>^^ad where flie Nevis swirls t>ver St out oflbs fidbmcm 
^ooU.^;oiQ^ ^^ I w^ pat some Aryidothes oiryoti 
*-^you are just about the. sitee«f my oymifi^m:' (Rw 
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dbilcl ^vsas IKrto perteade.i*«^or «he thovgiit .00. die old; 
libiii lyings by bimfe^ in tbe^fcuiKiigc atithe pml of 
doiith^^^ii^iiidtea the mm ^om ofdie'dicpliiaMsi whoini 
sW«know>«cttiiig offiwidi 'TafAd^ft^i'lier KiliLbeoill 
w«t «|>peiiied:>i^aidb sHe tsadeammxed:^ dry np bar, 
tears. KodiAa^; howefer^ctnAd auliiee hettajgo in** 
lo-^tlie> pBoAiddt,' or pilt ,on ito « ycumghdy'B : cdolbes. 
i%e^ltood Iboftre the wide bbtEiiig peat/ctad^podifiirfi 
in tho. kitehckt-aanl ber apiite 
iHmii di»bad>^toUbep:taieiBOafdmtoi;$oi«ian|^pi?^ 
f^/'bdoiigttig* ta^beiiOwn.;co]uii(nNEi^. joid 'Mbo iiA 
oeosrdiidtiHMKndl'bert^idi sympa&iung^'beiBts) inA 
£stti. fuoksj tft^beiv eiPCfy thmg^aboiil^ fof^r )old^4^ii|f 

> <M htmk WW well known allroun^ ih^ hnladhsm 
pt Sm^'evk, Wfast bk ^ge was nbbadf ptieiidsr 
Im^Wybtttitwaii ascertflikied tbat be eoold notbeunii 
4^ fiiiM^-'^-AicU manjrmamtBined that be bad oiift^ 
^rtd an 3iiaidred years.^ He ncelleoted.the famotta 
MA Loeh^Iof the fir^it RebeUion...Jiad fbagbt in^ibe 
atmngth'ttid prime of. mai^ood atCHlkMlen--Nan4bad 
tiiiufged tbeFi^neb on tbe Heights of AlH?ahim&« Ho 
bad ever skiee that battle been a pensioner ; and id* 
tfaoi^ he bad lioany wounds to, show both of bulljota 
and^he bayonet, yet his iron frame had misaiatdoiidir 
i«tauied its stxength,^ and bia Umbs xapdi of their ao* ' 
tiinty till die very last "^His hair wkb like snow^ but 
bis tee wan ruddy stilk— and bk liirge wilberodhand 
bad still a grasp that could bold down the nesk of the 
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dyings red deer to the ground. He 
ty years in a Shealing built by himself among a wild 
heap of shdtering redLs^ and for the last «ifi¥e Mb little 
drphan grahd-daughter^ the only, one of Ins Mood alm^ 
had been his oompanion in hig sc^tnde. dd- Lem 
was the best angler in the H^hknda, and heAkonr 
all; the streams^ rii^ers, and lodis. Mamnf thonaiii^ 
grouse had tumbled on the heath beaaeaA his unone- 
iiig aim ; and- the roe was aflfaid to ebxnw her fiu9te;oiit 
of a thicket. But the red deer was his d^l|^t»-Hhe 
had been Keeper to Lochiel onoe— ^atid iiuuay,«.dj!|ig 
day> flMHai sunrise to aunsety had he stalkedi'like a 
Aad(yw over ranges of mountaina tili^he flemnd. baft- 
self at night fkr away from his Shealing. /He wiBia 
guide^ tooj to botanists^ miiieralogiiA;8> fMuntars, peets^ 
loidprosers. Philosophers^ men of soienep^ lo^ess'-ef 
the muse^ hunters of the picturei^qiyi »n» eager? a^ 
ter parallel roads and vitrified fort8|<mid towsf gently 
men sent from garrets to describe^ fyr the dsl^t-^tiid 
instruction of their fellow citieens^ ^e gratidieatiiresef 
nature-— all catne right to old Lewis Camerai* « Msnj 
k sweat did he give them, panting in pursttit of know* 
ledge^ over the large locMse stones^ and the poioted 
erags^ and up to tibe middle in {leather baaeath the 
sultry sun^ toiling up the perpendicular sidea of Mil 
and mountain. But, above- sB, he loved the young 
Sassenach^ when^ with their rifles> they fi^lowed wiA 
him the red deer over the bent, and were happy ifi at 



a gj^rt ft U /^ie paw? oif aniters lay motic^ikssaQiltlic; hea- 
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'Soch #tft8 old Lewis Gmneron, 'who w«s now 
^bebglift to iie lying at Uie jpomt of deatib. And 
%' wkd Hot Bi^rpimeig tiiat lite shejAeidB Viow" coif 
ieetifci tbg«tlier during the storm, and indeed every 
penoop' in Ae house fi^ a deep interest int the oldinait'e 
#te; ^ '^Aye^ hi* hom- Is come«f4iis feet will nevi^ 
tondi'tlie iiviog healiher again»-' was tiie eaLpfession 
te whoA^OMf isU^joineds Hiey did.not fy^X^ ^peak: 
top^taSy heibre IMeVkaa, who was uoW 9^n4ing be* 
)dd^ i3i6^K», widi her loi^ yellow hair let. kK>se^ «lid 
Mreainiitg ali/W'et orer her sboolders'^fiir tiM» d«ath 
iof the oldest nan in all the glens was an. event, t^ be 
loGiied fori and the dnld knew as well as ^ey dkl 
Aflt her grand&ther's hour was come. Many and 
mecny a time di<| she go to the window to look if ^ 
pviest was coming \tp theglen^ and at. last die began tp 
fear HuKt the rain and the wind> which was now b^n* 
BiBg to ifise> after the hush of the thundery air^ would 
inaAer him from coming at aU> and that th^ old. Mf^i 
> wottlddie aloneand unconfessed injhis Shealii^g* f*- No^ 
^body is with hhn— poor old Man«— neyeri n^ver may 
i see him alive agai]»-^but there ii^ no need 1^ me to 
wnit here-^ will run home^-^e wators cannot be 
jnuch higher than when I ccane down the glen." 
Flom* now wept in passion to return to the Shealing 
«-Hmd tying up that long wet yellow hair^ was ready 
to start out into the wild and raging weather. - 
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It ))4p|ienedtM( th^ MiiiWter.qfthc^ pt ri l h' -f iy i ^ 
Mr Gordpn-^wasin tk^ hpnie^.iaidoiie of iba ijiqh 
herds ^went ta.call him qpt ^ri^pi .the p9^^ifi»x* IJNtte 
iiug)it.perfmade,Fl(ff« to.}^ q9fktep$itd Wf^m;^ s^ wai^ 
«a certaux deathwpiild.be 19 b& aJ^^faBo^f^ to.f§fk n^ 
GIeQ-N$(vis» G[e did aU. bo. ieo|])d .tOt qwtfio -h^ ^N^^ 
tion, but.i»,vam--tand:«« ^ go^ ffl^ifpsti. MfiAtod^^ 
nald> djid,;(icM^'a{^pewr,>^b€(|g9i^.t]?M^ 
di«ild. JB^. be le^ tq:l<9ig>q%:;hift d(9i^tb^. .^ >H% 
therefore addre^sfd hiins^ to ti^iif}!i^i9af0^iB^0im 
ahepherd^A «^ asked^if they; Itfudtajp^.-iP^^ 
ta]^ ^IcKir;! to t^ £ftieaUng5 T!^€f>ii^bme§im^ ?f^ 
HP— o^^jrifj^ thfidr.pbi^d^-^HfMld {^k.,lJiey;.(Bt9ia' JQlR 
their h^p^^ Flora's ffu^ 4»wlied M(^y Jiwiwd^iiW 
tears ; ju^d ^r Gordon xx^J^ly^a^ads *^:^Wb$tUe90giU^ 
yoi^ iiheph^d^ ,^paiHK^ b^.4>l9<^ to. mej |. X .^»rat,gD 
vith jopK The jp^^iig jjpini^tfgr wy a tfighbindir> 
boro*-||i^ in h^? bpjho^:tro4;,th^,lp^ntMii«,c^ 
denof^ and Lpd^ber^.-.pasid the)«^.¥tas nol^jt^JMiyttfwl 
or huQtsiVHa iar <»r. near that $f«^^}allTJ9 JWir.^^ 
jeitber oa level or lieighti ^Sa.tl(f}fr^.i(^it#d:lbcliiiii«. 
to the hurrk^n^ af^,^^ Fy:>fa,^s»A!fak M$fy nndisr 
^bn^ oa^^ as if she h^u) hecopfc si^ig ja.the.kixk* ^ < : ! 

The party kept well up on tbfi rides o£ the mma^ 
tain, for the Neyis oyecflow^ ini|D|r puitta of Ite Glensi' 
and the nameless tor^rcait^ t^t.,iift,di*y weather linxisfc 
not, were tund>ling down in i^d<».^ fo««@ifefin^AW3FT 
scaur. The river was <^ten }Sffi a lake 1 m^tSSifii^wmm*i 
ed with tall birches, or a : 



km'^el^fhe^el p^A^pB with a shirieking lienm "Mitfaig 
oQ^iio ti^Vb)»i]|M lor ^e^ «^ of tlie Watdt^. 

Nfc#ii^ shej^^M/ afid nbw ihe minist^^ took Floi'a' 
ki^ hid imiidi ad they bi^easted'togetller th^ mshjng 
df^^eans^^iialid th^ <Md ^t^ llut had she been idlowed 
t^^g^^iiiet9iM, fhfe NevM would huve 9oatk.svtrepthet 
<tow^!6ti>^1h^ SB^ Lmnhe Loch. In an faout all the 
.fiSd')^al4^f4^ jottrney was over ; — ^dieix: l^et w^e on 
aHast IfMlkeiy ' bodom of 'st hill^ ' down which only 
Miffii^^i^^ct^'^dUtof gudyr^4)nngs; and stoonlost 
lifetti^mc^^^^^^ml after' a few minutes eais(y walk« 
im»; lji^i%' wlxlcb ftora led the way^ die turned 
ilk^titr i^*itlw i^Histi^; and'^ with, her lictle 

kAH^J^^i^d^ 'f Vender's the Shealkig^ Shr«'--iny grand- 
Mhpr>^i^2>Kv)e/ will1>le8s your fkee ht his bed-^ide/' ' 
c.f^P G4rd«»4ti%w all the ec^try weQ^ and he hiid 
oCteti4id&iyb«ieiSfl«th^h^eadoeOten.Nevis. Butheliad 
neVeif'b^held it/^tHV riow'i'in all -its glory. He Stood 
on ai^igwiid <rf tile I'it^^ 'whidb wad seen ciDiini% ddwn 
ihottl "dke ^»tia]^et severdl hiiles^ distant among its nu^- 
nific^nt tl^Ts a^dvd^rk pme. fbrestd; ThAt long and* 
&ial tiieadh''<if 'tl^ glen glWuteed and thundered before 
him — a 4imd'%iift fr^itt the yet agisted heavens fell 
heavily on the discoloured ftood^-^the mountains of 
hoiitiidr that indooed the glen were black as pitch in 
die gldom-^lmir here and there a wet cliff shone forth 
to; BmB0*fmebig^ gleam> - as br^ht as a beacon. The 
iaa«» of pines wa»'#re# moA ancAi seen to stoop and 
Keivi^below ilie tAxma^ wh3e the spray of that catar- 
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ad w«nt h«lf«W8j up the wooded diA, and gave m 
digteiinge of beauty^ wi& it! biae and purfifeiBirt^ 
liie grim and howling flolitode. Higk above att»— and 
aaifatandiagahttoft in anotiwr world, waa aaennoir 
the very creat of Baii«Novia«-fiir altiko«gli€Me>««iilii^ 
tiaodM, and miat, and stenn^ ginHed hia «iMabotti 
aidea, tSi vapoara had left hiaaimuBi^ and tt-ahotaj^ 
pModly and oahnly iiftti ka puso viq;ian:<if aeldid 

But Mr Gordon had not come hettHo^aifaBke'lbe 
grandeur <^ nature^t had atmcdE hia 'aoadc^aat^lK 
bM^ed and liatened«-4Hit now he waa standing' At die 
door of the Shealing. Rocks fay aB amood* it.ti4Mit 
it waa on a amaU green plat of ita own^—and o^et die 
door> whidi could not be entered ovtanbyiitde tUm 
without stooping, waa extendedlhe immense anttea of 
an old deer, whidi Lewia had diot twenty ycara-ago in 
the Forest of Lochiel, the largest ev» asembefbreor 
aince in all the Highlands. Flora eamo>oat» widi 
eager eyca and a suppressed voice, ^ CoBoe m, Sit^^ 
«omoin9 SiF-«4Biy Father ia tihre, Aid^ta^qttile,'q«|ple 
wamble.'* -ui ,o ! a; 

llie young nuniater entered die SliaBliogw-.irfi3a die 
two Aeph^^s ky down <m dieir plaids bdow aame 
gyerhaoging rocks, wherethe gmond was juataadDf as 
die floor of a room. ^^Wdcomo iwnkomct Sir-*.yett 
are not just the one I have been hnpii^ lbl%«-4ivt if 
he does not arrive tililam gimi^,4 trust tfadk, aldioai^ 
•we are of diflPerent creeds, God will receive my poor 
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sinfbl soul ouC^ of your hands. Yon are a good p!ous 
minifiter of his word*— Mr.Gordon> I am a CaHioUc; 
and you a Protetitaiit^^lmt ilirongh Hm^ who died for 
ua we fiureiy mny aHke hope to be aftved. .Tha;t was 
it sore paDg9^iiu»*8aj a prayer^-^say a praye^r." 
. The old M an waa stretched, in his Highland garb, 
(he hid h^er wem another,) on a decent dean bed, 
dm^'Sniielt sweet and freah of the heather. iE£a long 
silvery locks, of which it was thought he had for n^aixy 
years been HotaHiltle proud, and which had 99 dften 
waved in the ikioimtaiB winds, were now lying- stiH-^ 
the fixed and sns&en look <^ approaching death was 
flti-a flice, wittcfa, now t&it its animation was tsimei, 
steased dd, 4Ad, indeed— -but there was something 
ttiAjfestie in his massy hvUSsiy stretched out beneath isn 
Biexon^le power, in that Shealing little larger than a 
. vaaidted grave* "He lay there like an old chieftain of 
-ftheelder time^— one of Ossian's heroes unlbrtuhate in 
hie- later' agOM-^and dying inglorioualy at last with a 
-litlfe weqni^ M^lvina at his heather condi. The 
rtJfien.chi^mey^Jf sa it might be ^aBedytbUfi^. -vidi 
smoke, let in a glimmer of the sky— a small toardi 
pine^wood was burning dose to the nearly 
peat embers, and its light had, no doubt, 
beeii useful when the shadow of the thunder-doud 
darkened the liitie window, fliat consisted of a single 
pone. But thr^gfa that ringle pane the eye could dis- 
cern a stdblime amphidieatre of woodland cliffs, and it 
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tiiooek seemed as if placed there to coiBmandJi^yigtf 
of the great Cataract. 

Mr Goirdoii prayed^-^iirhile little Fkra tat^own' en 
the foot of thebed^ pale, bat not weepingjfiHr awe ted^ 
hnihed her soul. Not a word was in his psii^ettwIMi* 
might not have comfiocted any djidgCSinatfai^ctfiliyti 
creeds in any part of the^eartb. Giod #aB takiB^kaflld 
the life he had given^ and an inmKNtal aaut' W|il abiMt' 
to go. to judgment* The old tnah liod made amdt 
show of r cltgion«M.biit. be had never viqlated' i^t odK^ 
naoceft«#-and that he was il gqcMLCathoiie wwitckngw^ 
Iedged> otherwiae he, woold nol have been ibo ^ibsll bif^- 
lovfid apdkiniSLy. treated by^Mr Mviedoikdd^ anan^of 
piety and victne. Now mi 4hen a groan ctaD&)hmap 
hin ample cbftet^andajcanmhioii shook «tt his fadte< 
-^-*£>r theve was'ilo genetdl decay of iiatanre*<*HSomie^ 
nucHtal makdy had attacked his faeaj^ ''< BlesajmtMu^^ 
bkss yoo^^DEiy deaj? ydnng boy/' ssdd tiee ancieni^ 
white haired imag&«*'^ this is a hard? strogglo*  j iacantf 
non ball is. more merciful." . Tben^ Fkwa ^w^t^^aad' 
went up .to his head, and wiped tiar b%' dmp» 
from his broWf and kissed him*. ^^Tluiii»)iiy-Sit]i9| 
Flora's kis8fi«<»I am sure; but my eyes areidmi^aiid£ 
see thee Bot# My bonny roe, tbaa mnsl: tiot amtf^ 
down, when I am dead, to l2ie low cornitrjNUdoTfii^ 
some .<£ my friends about the Forty-^this fast aSBfaiing^ 
will be a wild di» soon-^and the casren wiU Ajqm 
the deer's horns when I am gone. My xiie loeci^ 
him on the diff now— -but God £brgive me !«uwhat 
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tkantf^b^BOPt^Aeie for a- dying man*^GQd foirghr^ 
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DU 'Leniis' Oameroh sat up en his heatfaef-bed; 
aki^ biddol^ sboak^ said, ** I cannot last Icfngp bnt it 
QiliQiN^iiiits I nbw: I iiave no pain. Was it not kind 
ii^(thlilt finrbssci^tinr^ to nm down the glen in that 
iktaaMsa^iAKtmh  I was^scare^ly sensible • when I 
1qbmi«#^ ti^rtfae 8il€Jnoe:a£ dae- Shealing^ that she was 
gin^ jbrftl&d^, i aat ^>^ asT am doing ivow, and I 
saMr Jier.>l tlmnjlg^ liiat bit window, &r dofwti the j^en. 
I=]ciic(#'\Oaid wbuld keep down the watiars fear her 
8aik^-»^«8fae was like a Sea^ihew in a storm ^ JRova 
#«ntniMit«^aiidlnrbugtttii!i tiie (Bbef^erds. Thenfrwere 
»ires«ltnick'* aa seeing the g^^anfcic oldmlm sSkting tip 
widt kis ktig white hair' and ghosdike £sice->-^bttt he' 
SIretabed out bii^ hand to tkem^-^'f^nd thej reeeii^ed his 
Uesii^gw^/H Flora, give the xniinster' ahd the* lads 
aon^e-'reffeshnkenl— ^t and idrink i^ my death-^-^iat 
andjdxmka^ n^ fimetal. Aye-^I amapensioner of 
tlxejLKii^%-*i4md I wS. leaVe enofi^h to make Auld 
liewift Cameioi^s Faaeral' as cheerful a aiie as erer 
gtUkh^red^togelihier in a bah^ imd likewise leive Florae 
Ibtes^ enotigh tomakeiilrblythe when i^e is a wo- 
man/' Flora broii|^t «iit the goat«milk dieese^ the 
bttrl^ bakear, and the wMsky jar; and, old I^ewis 
hjmsdf havilig^ Jbless^'theAieal, Mr Gordon^ die diep^ 
hevds, ioid Utdet Fiom too, sat down and ate. 

r €Hd Lewis looked at them With a smile. ^' My e3re- 
sigfat is ocme back to iiie^^^-^I see my Flora there as 
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bonny as ever.— Taste the whisky^ M^ GofAcm^ it 
sma' stilly and will do harm to no man. Mr Gofdoc^ 
you may wonder«-^no^ yoa will not wonder^ to hear a 
dying man speaking thus. But God has gireti mn 
meat and drink for a hundred yearSi and that is the 
last meal I shall ever bless* I look on yon all ss 
fello^ Christians^ now supported: by the same God 
that fed me. Eat'^-drink^and be merry.— »This is 
liie very day of the month on which General Wolfe 
was killed«-«a prc^sir day for an old soldier to diew 
I think I see the Genertd lying on the gromidy ibi 
I was near him as an orderly seijeant. Sevsfil 
Indian warriors were by> with long blade hair aii4 
oudandidi dresses* I saw Woli^ die-^-said just be* 
fiire he died, our line gave a shouty that bvou^^ 
the ixe into his dim eyes> for the Freoeh were iying 
befiaro eiir' bayonets; and Montealmi. hfoiseli^ lhou|^* 
our General did not know diat/waa ki&ed^' ^and Qee«i 
bee, next day, was eurs. I remember it all like y«»* 
terday/' The okl man's white Ac$ kindled; and he 
lifted up his long sinewy arm as he iqpake» foiiftitiri9tt 
down lipon; the bed^ for ;^ its strengttv^wee gensN Bat 
he had a long interval of ease b^ween theTparoiyeBUU 
and his soiil> kindling over the reeoUeetioDs of his leng 
life, was anxious to hold communion till the very last^ 
with these whose &diers he had remembered chil* 
dren. His w^ss a long look back tkrough the floise 
and die silence of several generations. ^'Greatehan- 
ge8> tfa^ say, ave going on all over the wotldnow* 

10 



I haverse^somiK myself in my day-«-bttt iik my hetit 
iaBitflip to ibink <»i the chmiges in the HighlandB them* 
f^lveg. GleiiathtttiH>ukL4»iceluiiiW8entotttiihwdfecl' 
bf^qoelfi^ bd(ing eotiifely now ta fioine&t ^^ 
zier* Covyfoundmidi policy, says auld Lewis; Caokept 
rm/' Wkh these words he lell back, and hiy exbanst!' 
^.•n.Jua henthiar-bed. " Hamiah Fraser^ tak^ ib0 
piptcb^ sikid geag out on. the green, and play ^ Lodiid'v 
ama' toFcanCBi' ; .Thattanen»adeniaiiyab)iiidyfaaadt 
on thiM; day •^^t&e .Highlanders were broken^Hwlieit 
INaaaldiFifievA your gvandilitheff, Uew up^ ' Loebiel'ft 
d^ lit FraN«».'<*^He was sitting on the gcmmd witb 
a beokcB Iq^^imd odi biit4lie Camefjana were red wiid 
wiHgk f^bime and aDgerj aildin a twi^kling thisre waa* 
cry Aa^ miigbt have been heard firae them to the top 
ofiBen-Neidfl^ aadflve hundred bayefii^irere broni^t 
^ym te lAie cfaarge^tiU the.Mounseers cried out ibir. 
qiMUlsen But we gi'ed them nane-^for our sotds weret 
ii|i;^ and W6 were wet-tsbod ia bhtid* . Iwaa among 
thu tonmMii^' my bread-aword^ and cut tliem down 
oil/lvtttikcaidea p' me iikr windle^sttaeiw A briMKb 
8»4ird waa-aaee a deadly waapaH iti these hands, but 
t|i^ ansr stiff now^ and lyiitgby my side just like the 
stanai l"i»iff*^ o' that man>in £liitn dwrclwvaid on tt 
TandMiteia" 

^ HamiidtFzaserdidaahe waftde8iredi*^4aidtii6wild 
soondof that mavtial inatmmait filled the great Olen 
firau streBon to sky, and the edues roUed nniid 
aQd^onndtfae mountaio^aiMr, aa if die bands «ffi%r 
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yegiments were playing a prelude to batde. " Wed 
MawB and weel fingered baith," quoth old Lewis, 
<f the chid ^ys juat like his grandfather/' 
' ' The mufiic oeaaedj and Hamiah Fraser, oa oomiog 
back into the Shealing, uaid, "laee two men on horse- 
back coming up the glen--one is mi a white horse." 
'^ Aye— blessed be God that is the good priest-^now 
will I die in peace. My last earthly thoughts are gone 
by— -he will show me the Salvation of Christ— the 
road that leadeth to Eternal lAGs. My dear son*— 
good Mr Gordon— I felt happy in your prayers and 
exhortations. But the minister of my own holy reli* 
gion is at hand—and it is pl^usant to die in the faith 
of one's fore&thers. When he comes— >yoa will leave 
US by ourselves — even my liClie Flora will go with 
you into the «r for a little. The nun«-4s it not over 
and gvHie ? And I hear no wind— 4>idy the voice ni 
streams." :< 



The sound of horses' fe^ was now <m the turf be- 
fore the door of the Shealii%— ^md Mr Macdoiiald cane 
m with a. friend. The dying man lodged towards bis 
Priest with a hiqppy countenance, and blessed him in 
the name of God-^of Christ^and of .his blessed Vxh 
ther the updefiled Virgin. He th^si- uttered arJewin^ 
distinct words addressed to the person who aoeom- 
pamed hnn— and there was silence in tiie Shedhig^ 

« I was from home when theme«eii^c«ne tomj 
house— Jbut he found, me at the house of Mr. Christie 
the Clergyman of the English Churdh at Fort-Wl- 
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Ii8in> and he would not suffisr me to come ilp the glen 

-alone^so you how see him along with me> Lewis." 

The dying inian said^ '^ This indeed is Christian Cha- 

>rity. ^Here^ in a lonely Shealing, by: the death-bed of 

a pobr old liian, are standing three Ministers of God-—- 

.eaeh of a di&rent persiiasion-^-a €atholicN-«an Episco- 

'pal-— and a'Presbyter-^All of you have been kind to 

me.for seretill years— «iid now yoa tx6 all anxious for 

rAe aalVatioii of my soul. God'has indeed been mer- 

isifld-to'mea&nier." ' 

. The CathdUe Prieit^ was himself an dd man— 4d- 
'Ibofu^lMtty.ywwybimgBt^^A^ liewb €ame- 

jMMi-^and he was the ^ihfal 'Ssepherd d£ a small 
-4ddc. Ife wasrerered by all who knew hiin i&>r the 
apbstofical fenr6ur of his^faith^ ihe shnpHcity of his 
.maimers^ and the blamelessnessjof his tife.' A humble 
:!niitt ainong the Immble, acid pomr in spirit m l3ie huts 
.of tiie poor. But he had one duuracter in the High- 
land glens^ where he was known only as die teadiet and 
^tHEO^arter <si the souls . of h& iittjle flock-wand another 
in &e wide wol*ld> ' whorfe his nione was not undistin- 
guished among those of m^i giffced w^ talent and rich 
in erudition. He had passed his youth in feibign coun- 
tries—but had returned to the neighbourhood' of his 
bkth«plaoe as Ms life was drawing ttmards a close^ and 
for several years had residedin that wBdrc^on^ esteem- 
,ing his lot^ although humble^ yet high^ if through him 
a few sinners were made repentant^ and resignation 
brought by bis voice to the dyii^'bed. 

Bb 
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With this good man had come to the lonely dealing 
' Mr Christie^ the Episcopalian Clergyman, "wlio had re- 
ceived his education in an Englii^ University, and 
' brought to the discharge of his duties in this wild re- 
gion a mind cultivated by dassical learning, and ridi 
- in the literature and philosophy of Greece and Rome. 
Towards him, a very young person, the heart of the 
old Priest had warmed on their y^rj fitst meeting; 
-and they really loved eadi other quke-like ftther and 
son. The character of Mr Gordon, although nnlike 
-theirs in almost all respects, was yet mit uncongenial. 
His strong native s&aae, his generous feelings, his aiv 
dent zeal, were all estknated by them as they deserv- 
ed ; and while he willingly bowed to their 8uperi<Mr 
talents and acquirements, he maintained an equality 
with them both, in that devotion to his sacred duties, 
and Christian care of the souls of his fiock, widiout 
which a minister can neither be respectable nor happy. 
In knowledge of the character, customs, modes of 
thinking and feeling, and the manners of the people, 
he was greatly superior to both his friends ; and his 
advice, although always given with diffidence, and 
never but when asked, was most useful tb lliem in 
the spiritual guidance of their own flock* 

This friendly and truly Christian intercourse hav- 
ing subsisted for several years between these three mi- 
nisters of religion, the blessed effects of it woreirisible, 
ml were deeply and widely felt in the hearts of the 
' iiihabitants of this district. All causes of jealousy. 
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-didike, and disunion, seemed to vanish into air> be- 
tween people of these different persuasions, when they 
saw the true regard which they whom they most ho- 
noured and revered thus cherished for one another; 
aod when the ordinary .unthinking prejudices were 
hud aside, firom which springs so much embitterment 
of th^ very blood, an appeal was then made, and 
seldom in vfin^ to deqper feelings in the hearty and 
nobler prinipples in th^ understanding, which other- 
wise^ would have remained iooperative. Hius the 
dwellers ip tjj^ glens and on tl^e mountains, witho^t 
ceasing toiove and delight in their own mode of wor^ 
sh^pj and without losing a single hallowed association 
that dung to the person of thj^ Minlel^r of God, to 
the walls of the house in whicb he was worshipped, to 
the words in which the creature humbly addressed the 
Creator, or to the ground ux which they wc^e all finally 
to be laid at rest, yet a]} lived and died in mutual tolera- 
tion and peace. Nor could there be a more affecting 
example of this than what was now seen even in the 
low and lon^y Shealiog of poor old. Lewis Cameron. 
His breath had b^t a few gasps more to make— but 
his Shealing was blessed by the presence of those men 
whose religion, different as it was in many outward 
things, and often made to be so fatally different ia es- 
sentials too, was now one and the same, as they stood 
beside that death-bed, with a thousand torr^its sound- 
ing through the evening air, and overshadowed jj^fcir 
devotion by the gloom of that stupendous Mounta|i* 
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All but the gFf^y-jMired Fji^st lipw left tfae.^lteal- 
if^ imi titit dqmn tegcitl^.jp.a.bieiiatifiili^^ 

,«d fey.iialiiynPi.erea^m^^ stpm^.^dun^i with jmoy a 
.gra/0Qfi4 |A$pt. aBd blooimpg 4p»f er> ta, trhich Ae. art 
Sffp^J^mk m^ h^ FJor^.ljuKl Added rMofii3oma from 
^t]i#,fatl»«r g9iKlegi0^titb^ FoTt.^ ,Th0«P aad the hea- 
iibgtj^m^$m^ tfaie iuru-^i^ ib^xiiii^A^^ dcnae and 

j^ind everyvMppijftilift;^ ifi|j^.4tfioerf«Ujr up JbegcwH 
i0^B9(itfk,li«rg0:q»jy«Xiqg dten^oftd d«^9. "Om^.8$X 

.I^!FI%3Wdi)lw?,»i^ of Qod g^¥mg fomfyKt to lus pe- 
i)|iteiit ii^Mgrit- They were^w^itiu^ the aveut iii^peate 
-»H|n4:<ll?W.Kttte Floifli> .«|^MaM by thf presenee of 
tliwii«ily>ma&>f wh^l^i)fik)^ aetioed mw «o eflpecialty 
a^lQi:i9d^md.filie»fldi>yLth^ to her- 

sd& ^t jta J]i^.iiiid#e ^ thegtoup^ mid scarcely &ed 

a fifiin. . - . a ^, ' " .• • / 

. fu&JdaX^ .whtfe, Ht Macdiftiald came ottt lh)m tlie >^ 
ghf0al}|ig> fl0^. beckoned, on one of jthem to .Itj^roach. 
Tksy d^ 00, onai al^ the other^ md tfainl s^d^ took 
th^ ])Nt $irew(dl of the aadeat tsuau H& agdmeii 
iaid*9tr$»^ oonruUiopa were idl o^'^he.:wa8 noir 
bl^vd«<T4Wit hft.deciiBied^to hear tibeir voices stHl, aod to 
hfi ^fe aanatble. LitlleFJora waaihe kst.to g^ior^ 
and aiie. 9taid the longest. She came <mt sdbbi]ig> as 
if her heart w oidd Jiveak, for she ihad kiaafed hia i;old 
lips^ from whkh there iraa no.breatit^ aftd his eyelids 



that fell not down over the d^ori>s. ^' He k dMd'l-he 
is d^od !" said thb child ; and she went and sat doi^ 
with her face hidden by her hands^ on a stone at sofiM' 
distance from th^ rest^ a littte l>irdi t^ee hanjo^ing ifs" 
limber sprays over her head^ and as the breb«i' touch-'' 
ed them, letting down its dear dew-drops on hei^el- 
low hair. As she sat there, a few goats, for it wai^ 
now the hour of evening when they came to be milk- 
ed from the high cliffy pastures, gathered round her ; 
and her pet Umb, which had been fmkin^ unheeded 
among the heather, after the hush of die storm, went 
bleating up ta the sobbing Shepherdess, and laid its 
head on her knees. 

The evening had sunk down upon die glen, but the 
tempest was over, and though the torrents had not yet 
begun to subside, there was now a strong party, and 
no danger in their all journeying homewards together. 
One large star arose in heaven-i-and a wide white 
fflimmer over a breaking mass of clouds told that ihe 
moon was struggling through, and in another hour, if 
the upper current of air flowed on, would be appar- 
ent. No persuasion could induce little Flom to leave 
the Shealing— and Hamish Fraser was left to sit with 
her all night beside the dead. So the company depart- 
ed — and as they descended into the great Glen, they 
heard the wild wail of the Pipe, mixing with the 
sound of the streams and the moaning of cUffs and ca- 
verns. It was Hamish Fraser pouring out a Lament on 
the green before the Shealing**a mournful but mar- 
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tial tune which the old soldier had loved^ and'which^ 
if there were any superstitious thoughts in the soul of 
him who was playing^ might he. supposed to soothe 
the spirit yet lingering in the dark hollow of his na- 
tive Mountains, 
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HELEN EYRE. 



In a beautiful Town in the south of Scotland^ dis-* 
tinguished by the noble river that sweeps by its gar* 
dens^ its majestic bridge^ its old crumbling tower, and 
a Grandee's princely domains that stretch with their 
single gigantic trees^ and many s^cious groves^ all 
around the clustered habitations, resided, for one-half 
year, an English Officer of Cavalry and a young and 
lovely woman, who was-— not his wife* He was the 
youngest son of a noble family, and, with some of the 
vices, possessed many of the virtues of his profession. 
That he was a man of weak principles, he showed by 
having attached to him, by the tenderest ties, one who, 
till she had known him, had been innocent, happy, 
and respected ; that he was not a man of bad prin- 
ciples, he showed by an attention to her as gentle, 
refined, and constant as ever husband paid to wife* 
He loved her truly and well. She was his mistress 
-—degraded— despised-— looked on with curious and 
scorpful eyes— unspoken to but by his voice, solitary 
indeed whence was absent, and revived by his pre-* 
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senoe into a troubled and miseniUe delist, that even 
more than her lonely agonies tM her that she was fivr 
ever and irretrievably lost. She was his mi8tress<— 
that was known to the grave who oondemiied^ to the 
gay who ocmnived^ and to the tender-hearted who 
pitied themboth^ her and h«r sedaoer ; butthouf^dK 
knew that sudi was her odious name, yet when no 
eyes were upon her but those of Marmaduke Stanley^ 
she forgot or cared not for all that humiliation, and 
oonacious of her own affection, fidelity, and, bat ior 
him, innocence too, she sometimes even admitted into' 
her heart a throb of joy and of pride in the eddear- 
ments andattadunentof himwhomalladmivadandso 
many had loved. To be respectable again wasiiBiKM- 
sible — ^but to be true to the death tmto her seducer, if 
not her duly, was now h^ despau%-*and while she 
prayed to God &r forgiveness, Ae also prayed that, 
when she died, her head might be lying on his guil^ 
but affectionate boson. To fly from him, even if it were 
to become a beggar on the hig^-way, or a j^Jeaner m 
the field, often did her oonsdeDoe tell her ; but though 
conscience spoke so, how could it ao^ wh^i envelop- 
ed and fettered in a thousand intertwisted folds of ai& 
Actions and passions, one and all of them as strong as 
the very qpirit of lifis ? 

Helen E3rre prayed that she mi^t die: and hor 
prayer was granted. He who dMmld have beat her has- 
band, had been ordered suddenly away to AraericayM* 
and Helen was left behind, (not altogether inencBea^) 



as ber health was ieViMe, aiid nhe wits about to beeonie* 
a fiiother« They parted nv^lh many tear6-«>4iB husbandf 
and wife would have pilrted«^^ut dearly as she loved 
har Marmadulcej she hoped that be Hiight ttever see her 
more^ and in a few years forget that such a ereat^iiirebad 
ev^er been. She blessed hku before he went away «ven' 
upoft'har knees^ in a fit of love, grief, fear, remorse^ and 
ooDtrition; and as she beheld him wave his white; 
plumes towards her from a distdsice, and then disap- 
pear among the trees, she said> " Now I am feftalone 
€a(t repentance^ with my God !" ' '^ 

This unfinrtunate young creature gave birth^ to a 
child ; and after etgaying the deep delight of its idamv 
maring lips for a few days, during which the desire 
of Hfe revived within her, lAe expired witii it asleep 
in her- bosom. Smalls indeed, was the funeral of the 
Englidi officer's fair English mistress. But she was 
decently and quietly laid in her grave ; for, despised 
as she had beoi when living, she was only pitied 
BOW, and no one dibse to think but of Jier youth, 
her beauty, her pale and melandioly fkce, her Immble 
mien, and aete of kindness and charity to the poor, 
whom she treated always as h^ supmws-^for they, 
though in want, might be umocent, and she had gone 
£kf astray. Where, too, thought many, who saw the 
Mineral pass by, where • are her relations at this mo* 
ment ? No doubts so pretty and elegant a being mus^ 
have had many wh^once loved and .were proud of her 
-—but such thoughts past by with the t»el*,^--«he was 
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I, and a j^ain stoDe laid iwer hut, aoeoffding tor 
h«K own deaire : '^ Hers uss Hsum Eyr8> an Ok-. 
PHAN, AoKD Twenty-two Ybarb." 

There was one true Ourigtiim who had neither been 
afraid nor aAamed to Triait Hden Eyre during the 
few kft weeks of her life^ when it seemed aJmost oer«> 
tain that lifie was near Its dose. This was Mrs Bfon^- 
gamery, the widow of a country gentkniaii of good 
fiunilj, who had for some years resided ialiie towm 
This eteeUent woman knew Marmaduke l^anley^ and 
was not a stranger to the drcumstanoes of this« unfiir* 
tunate and guilty connection* On hi8.departure flhe 
had promised to take care that Helen Eyre diould be< 
looked after in her illness,-— and^ when the 'hand of 
death lay upon the poor friendless Orphan^ she was 
frequently with her at her bedside, administering' 
comfort and consolation. Sudx kindness from such a 
person, at sudia time, supported the soul of the dying 
mother when it was most disconsolate ; it quieted all the 
nal^iral fears i^ dassoluticm ;. and when the, whose own 
life had be^n a model of all that watf good and beautt* 
fill .and iaity in the female charaetery bent dovm orer * 
the penitent sinner and kissed her fair yoveag Harom,' 
now cold and clammy in the d^th-ttoies, that 
Christian kiss seemed to assure her that die mig^ be 
^<^given; and^ if God, as we believej beholds ii» 
<3reatures he has^made;^ it was r^stered in Heaven. - 

Mrs Montgomery to<^ the infimt into her own 
house^P^nd had written, to inform its fiither of wl^t 
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had bappeoed^ when ilie read in^a newspap^ tibat^ in & 
aidrmiflh^ Majolr MimaiadidLe Stanley had been killed* 
She then opened a letter he had lefi^ wi& her on his 
departi»e--»andfoimd that hie had bequeathed his amall 
fortune of £bur fbousand pounds to Mrs Montgomery, > 
that she might settle it properly on the mother of hia 
childi i£ she survived^ if not^ upon the in&nt. 

The in&nt' Orphan igraa christened Hden £yre^ 
a£ter its inother, whom, firail as she had been, there 
was no need that her. chOd, at least, shoiild eres dis-* 
own. No one widied to have the baby that now be* 
longed to none. And this excelknt lady, from no 
whim, no caprice, no ^thtnioam, but toadied at &e 
hfiart with its utter and forlorn hdple8snes8> by s<mtow 
for its poor mother's transgresaon and ear]y late, and 
by something of a. maternal affection finr its dead &-i 
tber, resolved to adopt Helen £yre as her own child, 
and to educate her in a wcnaoan's aocom^diAments, 
and a Christian's faith* Some snii]led«»-8omcl disdain* 
ed^o-^and a few even hlamed-'^-the kindness that could 
rescue an orphan from an oephaa's £ile. Many, too, 
wondeised^.tbey knew not why, when it was known 
that Mi^or Stanley had le6b all his fcatune to Mrs 
Montgomery; for behoof of the dttld* But in a few 

w 

mdnths it was felt by every one, whatever they might 
dioose to acknowledge, that the briive soldier had had 
a good Jbeiirt, and that he had comnutted the interests 

4 

of. his Orphan, even before she was bom, to one whose 
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dbttract^ was sumitted up in tibat one woi>d--a O^riat-- 
ian. 

It oftoi seemts as if those chikBifen who have fef^eai- 
to lore them in the world gvow up the most w^orthy' 
of love. Here was ah Orphan.— bom in siff» in shame^ 
and in sorrow^-and now left alone oh the iearth — ^who 
grew up beaiitiM to all ejes^ and captivating to all 
hearts. Before five summers had shone upon her 
blue eyes; the child was noticeable ambtig all other 
diildren. Her mother had been lovely^ and there 
was a tinie^ too, it was said^ when her presence had 
been welcome in the haUs even of the noble^ w1k> had 
visitedher parents in th^ pleasantdwellin^beirfde their 
own Church. Her &ther> however deficient in mon? 
solid Worth/had been the* ornament of polished Me; 
and it seemed as if nature preserved in this small aiid' 
beautiful and graceftd image the united attractions of 
both th^ unfortunate dead; TheVarylcaidinessof the 
sweet child^ without a natural home in the worlds 
coaklnot but interest every good heait ; but heft ex- 
oeeding beauty inade an hnpression^ almost Eke tbat 
of love even upon the heartless — ^^and '^ Eng'Bsh 
Helett"-^8o sh6 was familiarly called^ to disttri^^^uish 
her from another child of the same Christian nune at 
scho<^^ was a £sivoua:ite with all. Besides^ 'she was 
the adopted daughtei^ of Mrs Montgomery^ and tii£^' 
added a charm even to her beauty^ her sweetness^ anli 
her innocence^ '-' ' 

The heart of Helen Eyre expanded^ mcoith 

11 
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meaa^, in.the joy. of its imiaeeu^>. and fdt the holy 
iroice of lu^forewhisperiiig to it nAW feelingetof hx^ 
^uuiaffeptroiu Tk&childi^en.'vithwhoia^e played ha^ 
&dier8 and mothers^ brothers. and sitters, smd loanj 
'«di0r Mends. She had none^ . She loved die Lady 
.whfi was aogood to her, axulby whose bed she sle{>t 
at night on her own small couch. Snt she. knew that 
9t was notiier mother with whom she lived. . She had 
been, told ^tiu|,t. bath iather and mother were d^; 
and sometimes the sweet. ehild wq>t :for those Ae had 
ixever seen, and of whom sheknew nothing but that 
they had both' been buf ied long agOi Something sad 
and' melancholy^. therefore, n^ed itself. with youth's 
native gladness, apd, a ^corresponding, expressioi^ set<« 
^ed: jtseLf ^about her ^eyes, and often, smoothed . die 
diniples pn her smiling d^eks.. '^ £nglidi HdanV 
tBKit 'l^eavt >told iier iwJiat • she had often heard her 
dhildbh coixipanions say, |iiat. she was an orphan $ 
but she knew that though that was something mourui- 
§al^ it jconld not be wicked, a|id that^ theoefore, people 
wxuild pitylieT'Oior^-i^not loVe herks^-^becauae her 
fartHer^hgd been killed in the w^ars, and her mother 
had died soon aQ^er.she.was bom of a broken heart % 

. One day iielen Eyre had wandered with some of 
her eoAipanions intp the church-yard, near the Old 
Tower^^umd, attracbd by -the mummring Uossoms of a 
abady horse-ichesnut tree, that hung its branches over 
several tombs and grave-stones, in a comer near the 
river side, she trifled into the shade, and le^tjing fall 
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her eyes upon a grey Aab, afye read there h^ own 
namcu the inscription on , her ipothec'fl gravet She 
went home drowned in tears^. and a^ked be^ jgnafdiaiy, 
if that was not the s^one under which . heir mothfr 
was buried* The ggpd old Lady went with hereto 
the church-yard, and they sat down together upcm 
that stone:* HeUn was now ten years pl4; and per* 
haps had heard, although she scarcely knew that she 
hadj some dim intimation? in the language of her play- 
fellows, which they themselves had pot understood, 
that she ufas '' a natural child." M's Montgomery 
spoke to her about her parents ; apd while the sweet 
child kept her weeping eyes fia;ed upon her &ce, ss 
she spoke in a bewildered and perplezkig grief, she 
came to know at last that her mother had been guilly 
of a great sin, but had been forgiven by. God, imd had 
died happy. The child was told, too, although tfatt 
she could scarcely brieve., that some might love her- 
self less for that reason; bnt thi^ the irfily good 
would love her the more, if she continued ta be whst 
she nofw was, innocent^ sweet 4«inpared, and obt* 
dient to God's holy laws* '' Your mother^ Helen, 
was a kind, gentleu and religious being ; and you must 
always think so, when you weep for her^ here beside 
her grave, or elsewhere* When you are older, I will 
tell you more about her, and about your birth. Alt 
my beloved, my good, and my beautiful child, fer 
i do not fear to call thee so, even to thy sweet fiioar- 
be not ashamed — hold up your head, Helen^ aijjioDg 
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your ^ompanions^ and my hands^ ad loiig as I live, 
"will dress lor thee that guileless bosom, and tend the 
flowing of that glossy hahr. ' I am your mother now, 
Helen, arfe you not willihg to be my chOd?" "fhe or- 
phan could make no reply, for her little heart was fuU, 
yniost to breaking— and she could only kiss the hand 
that took hers gently hito it, and bathe it With happy 
and affectionate tears. They left the cliurch-yard; 
and before they readied' the sweet cottage oii the 
river's side, Helen was gazing with delight on tfee 
^qiieen butterflies, as Uiey for a moment e!spasided their 
rich, brown, mottled, and scarlet wings on the yellow 
liistre of the laburnums, and then glanced, careering 
away over the fruit trees into.odier gardens, or up 
into the suni^ine of die open day. 

In Scotland there prevails, it is believed, a strong 
feeling of an indefinite kind towards those whose birth 
has been such as that df poor Helen Eyre. This feel- 
ing is difierent in different minds ; but, perhaps, in 
very few, such as seeins r^cdncileable with a true 
Christian spirit.' Stem and aversion towards the inno- 
^cent, however modified, or restrained by better feel- 
ings, is not surely, in any circumstances, a temper of 
noind any where expressly recommended, or indirectly 
instilled by any passages in the New Testament ; and 
•with reverence be it spoken, if we could imagine our- 
selves listenmg to the Living Christ, we should not ex- 
pect to hear from his lips lessons of co|itumely, or hard- 
heastaedness to poor, simple, innocent, orphan children* 
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The mori^lity of society is not lo be:pr!9leeled by theen^ 
couriigemeDt of my fedsqgs whiioh Christiaiiity cqdp 
demns ; and as sadi is the constitotion of this irnrld, 
that the innocent often. suffer for the guilty^ that 
is an awftd consideration to deter 0KMn vice» bat siiie* 
ly it is no reason for adding to the misfinrtanes of 
virtue. In coarse and vulgar minds this feeling to^ 
wards ill^timatie children is a loathing repugnancy 
and a bitter and angry soom« And the name by which 
they C9II them is one that comes from their mouths 
steeped ii| inhuman pride^ as if there were in it an odi- 
oua contaipination. Ahis ! who are they that thus turn 
away with loathxBg from beings formed by God inhis 
own image ? Are they all purf^-^^md innocent — and 
aloof from transgression ? Or may not in sudi oases die 
scorn of the despicable^ the mean^ the cruel> the ig- 
norant> and the licentious^ fiill upon the head of the 
generous, the just, the pure> the mtelligeirt, the re- 
fined and the pious ? It is often so. Now^ society has 
its own laws^ and they are often stem enough ; but 
let them never, with the good, {HpHrail against the kws 
of nature; and let every mind that entertains the fed* 
ing now alluded to, be cautioucu in justice to itself and 
to a fellow creature, and in due reverence of a common 
Creator, to separate from it all undeserved virulence, 
aU unchristiiui contumely — all unbrotherly or unsister- 
ly hatred, and then they wUl know to how little it 
amounts^ and how easily it must be forgotten in the 
contemj^atioA of excdlence ; — and then, too, wiU they 
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feel a &r deeper compassion for them in whose minds 
tliat otiier rooted passion of contempt so rankly grows. 
There were many who wond^ed that Mrs Montgome- 
xy could have adopted such an Orphan. And with that 
coarse wonder they tamed away ftom that noble^ high- 
bom^ high-bred, and^ what was far better^ tender- 
hearted, compassionate, ai|d pious lady, and from the 
IJeautifol creature at her side rejoicii^ in protected in- 
nocence and awakened intelligence, beneath the light 
of her gracious. afSsction. 

As Helen Eyre grew out of her sweet girlhood, in^ 
to the ripening beauty oE ber. virgin {mme, this feel- 
ing regarding her became somewhat stronger. For 
iiow there was the jealousy— the envy — and the spite 
of little minds, painfully conscious of their inferiority, 
and impatient of total eclipse. They had the tone of 
the world's most worldly heart on their side ; and it 
was easy, pleasant^ safe, and satisfactory, to l^ang a 
cloud over her by one single word that could not be 
gainsayed, when it was felt that in itself the flower 
was fragrant andjnost beautiful. Campbell has, in 
the simple words of genius, spoken of the "magic 
of a name^— 'jBo likewise is there a blight in a name — 
a blight whidr. may not &11 on its object, but which 
can wither up ijie best feelings of our nature which 
the sight of that object was formed to cherish and ex- 
pand. Helen by degrees instructed her heart in this 
knowledge, which from nature alpne she never could 
have had-«»her guardian had told her the story of her 

c c 
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birA---dbe read in books of pereoiu aitnalsd ^ 
— 4aid although sometimes her heart idbdied at what 
could not but appear to her most imiMous injnstioe^ and 
although even scmietmies she filt a sort of «ngry and 
obstinate pride which she knew was wrong — ^yet sudi 
was the fdidty of her nature^ that the knowled^ 

r 

wrought no disturbance in her character; and die 
was now in her undisputed beauty^ her acknowledged 
accomplishments^ and her consdons innooenoe, humUe 
but happy^ sedate but not depressed^ not too jready 
dther with her smiles or tearsy but prodi^ oi bodi 
when nature knocked at her hearty and askedadmission 
there for grief or teat joy. 

Hden Eyre was no object of pity ; fi>r her bari^ 
had been drawn up into a quiet ha^^en, and moored 
to a green i^ore overqitead with flowers. Yet still 
she was an Orphan^ and the wmrld wore a di&rent 
aspect to her eyes ftmn that which it presented to 
other^oung persons^ witih, troops of friends md rela- 
tions, bound to tliem by hereditary connedifonay or 
by the ties of blood. They had^daily presented to 
them food for all the affections of the heart; their 
feelings had not either to Ueep or else to be self-8tirred» 
f<xr a thousand pleasant occurren^s were ^ccwu^tantly 
touching them with almost xmconsdous deligfata Lift 
to them offered a succession oi pleasures ready made 
to their hands, and they had but to bring hearts oqp* 
able of enjoyment. Little demand is mude on audi 
as those^ so long as health continues^ and their worldly 



aiSurs are ptospenms; to look often, or d«cfply^ or 
steadilj, into iheiip own soulsr But -vritb this Orphan 
the ease was Very diffeteni Sfaewaa ofteti left ido»e 
to coinmune wi& her' own heart ; and unless thon^litg^ 
and ^Imgs, and fancies rose up there, she mast have 
been desolate. Her friends were often not living 
being? of die eaaxie age^ and with the same pursuits as 
herself; for of them she came at last to have but ftsw, 
but tiiejr were stffl, ealni, mkmt, pure^ and holy 
thoughts that passed in trains before her, when the 
Orphan wasaitting in her solitude^ with no one near to 
dieer her, or to disturb. When elie read in the his* 
tory of real life, or in the fictions of poetry, of charaoM 
ters who acted dieir parts weIL> and walked in (be light 
of nature beautiful and hiest, or tried ahd triumphant 
In -the fires of affliction, these abe made the fHends di 
hex heart,- and with these dbe wbliM hold silent com^ 
muiuon all the day long. No eyes seemed averted 
from her, no hcea frowned, noi* did any harsh joices 
rise up among the dead.' All Hae good over whom 
the grave had closed w^e !^lt to be her frio&ds ; into 
that purified world no unkind fedings could intrude; 
and Ibe Orphan felt no bar to intervene between har 
beating heart, and those ^ho were the objects of her 
profound and devout affection. From the slights, or 
the taunts, or the coldness 'of living acquaintances, 
Hel^i Eyre could alwi^s turn to these sacred inti- 
macies and friendships, unbroken and tmimpaired ; 
she could bring a tender light from the world of me*- 
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mory to soften down the ni^^^edness or the aq)erities 
of present existence ; and thus while she was in one 
sense an Orphan, almost alone in life> in another she 
was the child of a family noble, rich, powerful, great, 
and good. 

Of such a happy nature, and trained by the wisdom 
of her youthful innocence to such habits of emotion 
and thought, Helen Eyre felt — ^but not keenly — ^the 
gradual falling off and decay of almost all her school- 
friendships. Some of her companions left that part 
of the country altogether, and she heard of them no 
more— »s<xne went home in the neighbourhood, and in 
a short time recognized her when they chanced to 
meet by a civil smile, question, curtesy, or shake of the 
hand, and no more— some seemed to forget her alto- 
gether, or to be afraid to remember her— and some 
treated her with a condescending, and patronizing, 
and ostentatious kindness, which she easily understood 
to be a mixture of fear, shame, and pride. Such things 
as these Helen generally felt to be trifles; nor did 
they permanently affect her peace. But sometimes, 
when her heart, like that of others, desired a hcmiely, 
a human, and a lowly happiness, and was willing to 
unite itself in that happiness with one and all of its 
youthful friends, whoever they might be, poor Helen 
could not but feel the cruelty and injustice of such 
alienation, and perhaps may have wept unseen, to 
think that she was not allowed to share the affection 
even of the vulgar, the ignorant, and the mean. Many 
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who at gchool^ before they had learned the lessons of 

the worlds truly and conscientiously loyed her^ and 

were grateM to ^^ English Helen" for the assistance 

she lent them in their variot^. tashs^ and for her sweet 

and obliging disposition in all things, began now to 

Keep down their natural emotions towards her, and to 
nc.. 
give way to the common sentiment. Tawdry Misses, 

destitute of all accomplishments, and ignorant of all 
knowledge needful or graceful to woman's soul, were 
ashamed to be thought friends of Helen Eyre, and 
thought it necessary to explain, that she was only an 
acquaintance when they were at the Olivers' Board* 
ing-school, adding, that she was to be pitied, for that 
although, like all persons in her situation, she was ex- 
cessively proud, yet she was certainly very clever, and 
did not want heart. 

No doubt, it would have been nothing very remark- 
able, had Helen Eyre, under such circumstances, be- 
come what such excellent judges esteemed her to be, 
irritable, unamiable, and proud. This treatment might 
have soured her disposition, and armed her against an 
unjust and cruel world. Some struggles she may 
have had against such feelings, for she was not with- 
out her frailties and imperfections; her cheek may 
have flushed, and her heart beat with indignation, 
when insulted by overweening civility, or spiteful 
scorn. Though she felt pride to be a vice, so was 
meanness ; and Orphan as she was, and illegitimate 
too, conscious innocence and virtue, good-wfll to her 
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ieUawwsreatitres, and piety to hor CiresUir, gave h«r 
ri^ts and privflii^geB ivUch wet^eenfcilikd to wespKi, 
tad whieh^ without VbiMp ^wedght Tiaditiafee, ^rim 
ilif^3AeA,mmMtd,mAumA* TlieKif«e>limii^faiHft- 
ble^ ahe iras not abasedi and ^imAd pena^ ^gttly 
ovargpread att herjdomeanoixr !«iiitk«lMHihed theiD«a^ 
Midwon tfie canunBmiatimi of all> ■wlxMe aoria po8fC8»- 
ed E.sin|^«paxkiif native wUlify.. indeed* in ber 
piesenoe it waano easy mattar t0»maiBikamier piit intp 
praotioc tbosfe imchriatian prittciplsfr 'viiuib^ ufaeai she 
^waa absent, inirat Ibrth in di Ibeir risjaet aadalaividi 
violence* ^ •• 

Her giwrd]|uti, piliteotor^ and mother; MraManf|go» 
meiy^ vraa n woniaa -who 4£d not j^ratend l<^ be aito^* 
gethee free from those prcgudiees^ or jcriifiga n.whidi 
she knew were too ofteii carried toa wtUkibA and ainful 
degree. .Bat hafnii^ had Helen. pvt itito her arms 
when an infflsit, out of lira yet wann.'ilxNKniJDf.her 
dead mother^ she had then Ml but aaahuBBm being 
and a Christiaii towards a. helplesa dnkL Affectkm 
kept pace with Helen's growA^ beaufy^ 'virtitts> and 
acoomplishmenta; and not the slighteat dbade of this 
ibeling now ova^^st her love. It h^d l<mg been tst' 
tinguished by the power of innooeboe^.aiid jey^; and 
the knowledge of the strength of such prejndi ce» in 
the minds of otihers had now only^ the- efiect of in- 
creasing her pride in her dear Orphan^ and. of adding 
a holier tenderness to her proteeting love. '^ fSfaail she 
be despised whom every morning and evdcy night I 
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flee OQ beat kniees bcfoce b^ God-Hshe whoni tbat 
God lias exited 90 good md 80:liiBaiiftifiil---«Jid who 
wmold die for the sake of my old gi^^y hairs T' There 
mMi'no ooeaaioii to ocmGeaL one thought froBi Helen 
Ey re^i-she knew her sifiuiKlicHi now perfectly and wise« 
.JysuMahe acknowledged that her psrents' sina were 
andsfortone to faer-«^she was wOlin^ to bear the hax^ 
deh of tha& errors-^to siiffiBr what amst be saffisred— 
and to enjoy ]nedc]y> hnmUy^ and gratefiillyy what 
might be eii|oyedi Werealltibe wofetdtodeflpiaeher 
mrnHmck was her gratitude and alfbctiflo to hsc mother^ 
Aat in diat akme she could be 8atii^ed-«-to li^e for 
liar— 4o tend her dedining a gOHw a nd if aurviraig herj 
to dedici^ the holiest thoughte of her retired life to 
her memory* 

But thei^ was one whom, Helen Eyre coidd call her 
:friend»oneas yoi^^asimioeent^alilnost as beautifiilas 
hersetf, and that was ConiJkande Beaumont Constance 
was the dsHgtor of an old^ indeed a nobte family, and 
her mother, aUhoogh justly proud of her rank in so- 
ciety, had -not «i tf<^»'nt ^gfiaT^cif*<1 her fhn^ ji ^ friendship 
with Helen, who liyed tmder the roof of one of h^ 
ownmottrespected'finends. Sttil,ihiawasafii^d^p 
which die had wished kk her hsart might inaetisibly 
fiuleaway as her dau^^ter advanced in life; for al« 
though her nature was above aU nuserable scorn to* 
wards a young creature sd wcnrtfay of all love, yet she 
properly wish^ that the heart of her only daughter 
should be among her own kin, and that its dedpest end 
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tendefest sympathies should not be draim away firon 
the bosom of her own ftmily. She had deeiafi^ allow- 
ed Constance to bring Helen to the Hint dimng the if»* 
eations, and she eonld not bnt love the aweet OefimsL 
She saw that her daughter ooold never lesma&ylUng 
bfld^ or mean, or vulgar, fi*oni such a oompanion, bat^ 
on the contrary^ could not fail to have erery virtue 
expaaadedy and every aeDompUskoaeBft fadight«ned> by 
eoramitnicBtion with one to whom nature had been so 
lavish in her ^Mlowments. Mrs Beaumont had too 
much good feelmg, and too much good senae^ to'seek 
to break off such a friendship in their riper years ; but 
it could scarcely be called blameable if she wished and 
hoped in her heart, that its passionate warmth m^^ht 
be abated. She had another reason for desiring tim, 
which she seaspcdy 3ret owned to her own heart-^^e 
had an only Son, whose education in England was now 
completed, and who, she feared, might love Hdbn 
Eyre, Tfae thought ci such an allianee was onen- 
durable-— and Mrs Beaumont believedy'diat, dearly as 
she loved her Son, shewould ralher see him in his grave, 
than married to an illegitimate orphan. 

That such was the state of lilus Lady'smind, Helen 
Eyre had too true a sense of her own conditikm not to 
know. Of her thoughts respecting her Son> indeed, 
she in her thoughtleBS innoc^ice oould suiqpect noifaing, 
not hud she ever seen him but once when he was a 
sdiodboy. But she knew that Mrs Beaumont was proud 
---4hou^ not offensively so — of her own ancestry and 
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of htt dettd httriiaiidl's ; indeed^ her stately maBiiers 
were sli^^ilfy tmged witih pride— and Helen had never 
left ^e spacious and ridbi rooms of tiie Hirst, and its 
gnttery of «ld aneestral Portraits^ without a feeling, not 
of cbspzvssioii arising from her own insignificance, but 
of the wide distance at which she stood in rank from 
^er best^MBlored friend and sister, the amiable and 
graeefol Constance. Neither could die h^p feeling 
tiiat Gonttance must feelthis too ; and every time she 
iBet or' parted, with her, there was now a fiiint sadness 
at' her .heaft, and something tiiat seooaed to forebode 
separatioi). . 

But Constttnce Beaumont was too high*born to fear 
making- a friend of one on whose birth there was a 
stain, even if she had not been .too high-minded to 
sttier sttdi . a cause to interrupt their friendship. Strcng 
and secure m her own high rank, and stronger and 
more secure still in her noble natmre, no sooner did she 
dtseem tiie f iill extent of tibe general sentiment enter- 
tained -towards Helen Eyre on the score of her birth, 
than every warm, pure, disinterested, and passionate 
emotion of her soul rose up yearning towards her, and 
shcvowed, that as Helen had been the delight and 
blessuig of her childhood and early youth, so should 
her heart be bound to her all life long, and own her 
at all tiknes and in all places, with affection, gratitud(^> 
and pride* Accordingly, she never was in the town 
where Helen resided without* visiting her-^-she kept 
up a constant and affectionate c<»Tespondenee with her 
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—she imiated on seeing Mer frequently at liie HiniU^ 
and often, often, -witfa all the etger jayUkoBSB of 
lovers did these two beaudfld and -faafqpiy young 
creatures meet, almost by atealti^ in the woods and 
gravcB, and among the gendy da|mg hills^ to enjoy 
a solitary hour of Inqwasioned friendship* Constaince 
would not have disobeyed her mother m any poaittTe 
mjimction ; of these sisterly assignations she was oon- 
acioos that her mother Would not ha^ approved ; but 
were the best and sweetest of all natural fteMuga to 
give way to a &int consideration of a doubtfiil dnfy ? 
Could such disobedience be called wrong ? And if it 
were so, might not the £uilt be repeated over and 
over again without reniorse or sdf-XLpbnUdDg ? Se 
Constance felt and So ahe acted«~*n0r in thus being a 
dutiful frioidy is tfaeve any reason to believe that she 
was an undutiM dai^hter. 

Thus was opening upon her die sweet and dewy 
prime of tilie Orphan's life, when an annual Meeting 
took place of all the first Families in the county, sad 
indeed of people of all ranki^ and conditions, on a large 
meadow by the river side, near the town, to witness 
the skill of the '' Anc»nt Band of Border Bowmen." 
The sunny day fioWed on in joyM and exhilarMang 
pastimes, and in the evening there was a s^^endid 
Assembly. Mrs Montgcnnery was there, and Helen 
£yre by her side. AU the youth, beauty, and giaoe 
of the south of Scotland were present together, and 
although Helen £30*6 was certainly oHe of the loveliest 
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of the loi^y^. it coiild not be said that she Mtracted 
tioiimcsal sAiieadcau There were many drdes form- 
ed romid idany Httraetive oentres-iM.none shone exactly 
like the moon omoi^the lesser stats-^bilt of these 
Stflfs ibetnsdres some were brighter than others, or 
di&sed a mellower lustre. Hdoi Byre knew her 
owii.sttiiatioirfcM*4iieither {nrond nor asihlnned ; her dress 
W4U3 simpler than, that of niany others/ but such as it 
bec&me « lady to wear an imch an ocetision*!-^ few 
pearls, w^ere immd her soft anbtim hatr— i-tthd no eye 
looked upon her once, sitting . hidf retired in her mo- 
deilt hnreliness^ withoiit looldng agaih and agsin^^no 
heatt, perhiqpsji l»it ^t, after rang;iilg oyer all die 
i^lendftd gahoty, thtat thete was one who had only 
to come fotword, sbd seek, in order to gain the 
pi^e of grace, elegaiice, and beau^. The musie 
'•*^the daiidng — the - stir.>^the waving of plumes—- 
fise sparkiiiy of giBnis— -smiling coimtenances, and 
happy Voices— «U touched the Orphan to the very 
hefOt— «lhat heart kindled' wilh Uie joy of yoiith, and 
soarlKly ever had Hel^i Byte felt so happy and so 
embmsd with the bliss of life» Ail thoughts were 
bttiiiEfied :but those of exbilaratiDn and gladness-* 
she surrendered iip her sphritto the gaiety, the mirth, 
and the glee that were flparkling, and whimperings 
and moving all around her^-*-and she felt that a Ball 
Was indeed one of the most ddightful things in this 
world. 

Mrs MontgcNBEiery had her pride, too, in her Or* 
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phan^ as well as any mother in her child ; and she 
took care that Helen Eyre should either have respect- 
able friends — or none. This was the first Public 
Meeting at which Helen had been present ; and when 
she saw every one dancing around her, her light 
heart longed to join the groupe. She looked with 
"sparkling and delighted eyes on her sweet Constance^ 
distinguished wherever she moved along; and at 
length that beautiful Girl came up to her, and whis- 
pered in her ear, that her brother, who had arrived, 
from England too late for the archery, desired to be 
made acquainted with one of whom he had heard so 
much— Helen Eyre. Helen looked to Mrs Montgo- 
mery, and rising up» blushing, but unembarrassed^ 
joined the dance with Henry Beaumont. As they 
took their place in the good old counlry^dance, (not 
very far from the top,) there was much tossing of 
heads — ^pursing of mouths— bridl^pg up of el^;ant 
and inelegant figures— -loud whispering<^4;onsiderable 
tittering—and some little downright rudeness. But 
beauty will have its triumph ; and Helen Eyre stood 
unruffled in that small storm. Henry Bjeaumont, too^ 
was a young man of birth and great estates — by &r 
the most elegant and accomplished person in the 
room, and an Officer in the Guards; and it was soon 
understood by the male part of the scomers, that it 
might not be quite prudent to express scorn or slight 
towards any body who stood opposite to him in the 
dance. There was a haughtiness in his eye some- 
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wbat distressing to upstart people> and he carried 
himself in a way not very describable^ but quite in- 
telligible to the meanest and most vulgar capacity. 
He was likewise upwards of six feet high-r-and when 
it was his turn to lead off with Helen Eyre, there waa 
a most polite attention shown to all their movements* 
It is no great merit, surely, to dance well; but now 
it seemed as it were — ^for every eye was turned upon 
that graceful pair, and even the most senselessly and 
basely proud felt that it was a pity Helen Eyre had 
been so bom, for that she excelled in every thing she 
tried, and was, indeed, most truly beautiful. Helen 
felt, and she enjoyed her triumph. To herself she 
attributed little of the politeness shown by young 
Beaumont ; but her heart overflowed with gratitude 
towards Constance; and when she again took her 
seat beside Mrs Montgomery, scarcely could she re- 
frain from tears, so touched was she by the noble 
kindness of her friend. The evening past away de- 
lightfuUy-^H^len did not dance again — but she was 
frequently spoken to by yoimg Beaumont, and whe- 
ther her happiness gave a colour to every thing around 
her, or it was really so, she thought that all her ac- 
quaintances looked less coldly and distantly upon her, 
and that little or no distinction seemed now to exist 
between herself and the other young and happy crea^ 
tures laughing and talking on every side. She even 
dreamt of this meeting in her sleep; and in that 
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dream it was not probable Aat At AaM see eteary 
body except young Henry Beaniaont 

Henry Beaumont never oonoeaied his feelings; and 
next day he dedared to Ins mother^ that all Scotland 
did not hold such another ddighlM creature a* 
Helen Eyre ! The old Lady heard these words with 
great gravi^ and solemnity^ and said that ehe hoped 
her, son would rem^ber his birth, and not &11 in 
love with sudi a person as poor- Helen Eyre, however 
good and beautifuL " Fall in love, motibee-i-wfao 
talks fji falling in love ? I have not fidlen in love- 
not I— but this mudi is certain, that I must inquire 
of all my partners how they are this morning ;"-— and 
with that he flung out of the room, mounted his 
horse, and galloping across the country, as if at a 
steeple diace, he soon found himself walking in apret* 
ty little garden on Tweedside with the good^ w^rthy^ 
old Mrs Montgomery and her &ir Helen. He caOed 
upon none of his other partners that day at least, and 
his subsequent asseverations that he had not fiiUon in 
love became less and less vehement. The truth is, 
that he had fallen in love — ^that he was desperately 
eniunoured— .and being a young man oi ardent feel- 

• 

^i^gs and headstrong will, he swore an oath within hU 
soul, on parting from Helen that forenoon, that, iflife 
could gain her love, he would make her his wilfe ! 

Henry Beaumont was not without pride-indeed it 
^as his besetting sin. But his heart was full of ten- 
derness, und the situation of Helen Eyre was such as 

II 



to bring all that t^demess. up Stem, its deepest, 
spiriiig. He was. proud of his ancestry— P^perhaps of 
bis own .a<^coai||Li$)uneQts<— (^ his fine peEsan-N.^«nd of 
the power of his manners. He had been diatinguish* 
ed^ at a great public school^ and afterwards at an £pg<« 
lish University^ for the l^riUiancy. of his talents. H& 
no soimer joined the Guards^ than he too3k bis plaee^ 
at cxiee, am<»^ the most polished and elegant so« 
ciety in the world. He had. met wiUi univertel ad- 
miration; and all these things together^ although he 
well knew they possessed little intrinsic or perman^t 
valu^ could not but influence his ten^[»er and disposi- 
tioii> before the gradually acquired wisdom of riper 
years had mellowed the impetuoaily of youth> and ex- 
tended its range of ieeling and of thought He was^ 
therefore, considered by many a haughty and arrogant 
young man, and not altogether unjustly; but the na* 
tive generosity of his heart was continually showing 
itself, and although mere acquaintances or strangers 
might be repeUed by his demeanour, no man could be 
more esteemed or beloved by his friends^ Now a new 
chord was touched in his heart The sweet simplicity 
of Helen Eyre, combined, as it was, with perfect ele- 
gaiiee and gracefulness, took.his eye at the first glance 
—and although it could not be said to have gained, 
yet it certainly at once touched his affections. As the in- 
nocence of her heart and the intelligence of her joiind 
indicated themselves unconsciously in evei^^ artless, 
yet well-chasen word^ love and admiration of a better 
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kind 8t»le into his breast; and li«r ^exceeding loveli* 
ness and focxwty gave the nmnrath of piutsien to on at- 
taciiaieiit whidi was of ra|ttd growlii^ and after a few 
interviews^ was blended vitally with his very heart's 
blood. The tone of her voice now thrilled through 
every fibre dThis frame— *her image^ daring absence^ 
haunted him, either sad or smiling alike irrei^stible 
and subduing— <-and seeing no real obstsde in the way 
of his happitiessy he- thought in his solitary nonbles 
through the woods and over the hslls^ {iot now he who 
had hitherto lived constantly in the stir of life> loved 
to be alone^) that Providence had kindly sent this an- 
gelic being to bless him as long aS' he lived on earths, 
H^ thought of ;her-- 4IOW • in • her virgin beauty — now 
as his 4)ride-^now as his> wti9>---4iow as the mother of 
his chfid)*en-^-«nd/hk h^^ w^ side; his very sdul 
was &int in thQ fever'oftumi^tuous passion, t21 ^gp(bft-' 
ed again by BoieaiA ttkit^hts of eternal union beti^em 
himself and Helen hereand in: heavien. 

The love* which Helen Eyre felt towards hkn was 
of a very different kmdl It was utterly hopeless, and 
therefore it was utterly Indulged. Sheknew that tAie 
never could be his wife— that he wobld 'never stoop 
to marry her-~that Constance even would not; like to 
see her brother forming a connection below Hs^ own 
rank— and that his mother would rather see her ip6^' 
soned-OT drowned, at least dead and buried, than the 
wife of her Henry. All these convictions'' gave her 
little or no distress, for they were not brought upon 

11 
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ber iitiexiiectedly> to . damp a heart that had been 
unmzied by other tfaongfatB-— they foriQed the habitual 
knowledge of that humble heart, and they and thou^ts 
Hke them had .been instilled into her bosimi^ by her 
goad and wise giiardii£D^ .who knew that to save her 
fi^oniL mekncholy^ it was necessary to ahow her the 
tfteth of life, and to remoye all delusions. Helen 
Eyre, th^e&re^ allowed her soul to rejoice within her, 
in the agitation of a new and heavenly happiness, 
wheoever {lenry Beamnont appeared with his smiling 
ectontenaneei that brightened up the room, or the field, 
or the garden, with an efiiilgence of bliss. She knew 
her own innoc^nee-^her own rei^ignationv>-and she 
knew,' that if Mrs Montgomery, who was now very 
<4d, were to die, most sdUtary would be her own 
kut Therefore, she spoke, smiled, and walked with 
Henry Beaumont^ as with the only being on •earth 
whom, m the sacred sBence of her soul, she would, 
till her dying hour, perfectly love. He could not 
penetrate into her thoughts«-»he could not look, with 
these bold bright beautifid eyes, into the covert of 
hei^ inner spirit, where they all lay. couched night 
and day for ever— he would place his love on some 
one of whcNtn he had no cause to be ashamed, and who 
would be welcomed to the hall of his fathers-— he would 
then only bestow a passing smile, or w(n*d, upon the 
Orphan-— but she, the Orphan herself, would cherish 
him in blameless and indulged passion in her bosom— 
and call down the blessing of God, morning and even- 
ings and many a time besides, on the heads of himself, 

nd 
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his wife^ whoever she might be^ and the children that 
might rise up, like flowers, around their feet A love 
so hopeless — so pure— so unselfish — and so unknown, 
it surely could hetfio sin for hertodierish, whohadno 
relations of her own, and fewlHends indeed,-— ^enda 
doomed, no doubt, to be fewer stilly year after year, 
till at last she might have none to comfort her but her 
sweet Constance, whom other affections mightidsokeep 
too often away, and the image of diat brother— -an 
image which, engraven on her heart, could^ only cease 
to be, when that heart was broken, or had waaled and 
withered away into the dust. 

Helen was walking one evening by the river-side, 
and had descended into a small green glade on a wood- 
ed bank, from which there was a cheerful and splendid 
prospect of the town and the rich country round, when 
Henry Beaumont was at her side, and taking her hand 
intohis, pressed it to hisheart, andthenledher to a stone- 
seat beside a little spring that bubbled up through the 
roots of the trees, and danced its short silvery course 
down into the Tweed. Poor Helen's breath came quick- 
ly when he pressed her to his bosom, and with, a few 
burning kisses and breathing words, dedared his love 
and passion, and that she must become his wife. A 
pang of joy went through her heart, and she could just 
faintly utter, " Your wife !" " Yes— my wife — say that 
it will be so— and may God forget me if I asl not 
kind to you — my best and most beautiful Helen— ^ 
the days of my life I" f' Ob I Sir— you could be un* 
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kind to no one-^ut think— oh think— who I amr^un- 
fit and unworthy to be the wife of H^iry Beaumont!" 
He had an eloquent tongue — an d^quent eye ;— and 
there wa3 eloquence in the throbbing and beating of 
the heart that swelled hia manly breast. He held He^ 
len in his anns, as if s2ie had been a frightened and 
pa^itating dove — and she wished not to be released 
from that dear embrace* She^ the poor despised and 
slighted Orphan, heard herself blessed by him who 
was the pride and flower of Scotland's youth; his 
gentle^ and tender^ and respectful kisses stirred up all 
the holy thoughts that she had hidden in her heart| 
that they might lie there unseen for ever — and in that 
trance of bliss, they all overflowed**and a few words 
of confessed affection escaped her lips. ^^ Yes-^I love 
you beyond life and my own soul — ^but never, never. 
Sir, may I be your wife. Think who you are— and 
then who am I— and a voice will tell you that we never 
can be united." With these words she broke from his 
arms, and knelt down, nor was it in his power, so 
confounded was he, for a few minutes to lift her up* 
^' But though I know you never can marry me, re- 
member«»oh ! never never cease to remember that I 
fell down on my knees before you— and vowed before 
that God who has hitherto preserved me in innocence 
and peace, to devote my soul henceforth to your love. 
£nough will it be for me to cherish your image for 
ever in my heart — ^to weep with joy when I. hear you 
are happy— never to repine, nor envy her happiness 
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who may one day lie in your bosmn— >bat since God 
sent me into the world an orphan unhappily bom^ let 
me strive to subdue my soul to an orphan's fate, and 
submit quietly and piously to the solitary years that may 
be awaiting me, when my mother's grey hairs are cover- 
ed with darkness. Now^ Sir— now^ my beloved Henry 
Beaumonty let us either part, or walk away in silence, 
A*om this spot, which to me will be for ever ahallow-* 
ed place— for of love and marriage never more must 
our speedi be — ^they are not for us." 

Helen separated from her lover within a mile of her 
home— and had on her arrival there sufficiently re* 
covered her self-command to be able to appear ami* 
posed before Mrs Montgomery ; but she had never 
concealed (rota her dear mother any incident that a& 
fected^her hapjpiness, at)d she knew that it was now 
her duty to make a full disclosure of what had passed* 
She did so — and had the satisfaction to find that her' 
cionduct brought tears of joy into her mother's eyes. 
The good old Lady assured h^ that God would re- 
ward her for the high-princti^ed sacrifice she had made 
-—and on retiring to her bed-room at night> she bless- 
ed her Orphan with mdre than wonted fervour and 
solemnity. 

No sleep was there this night for Helen Eyre. Slie 
had made a great satrifice-^and nature how rose tip 
against it. Why ehould she not 'become the wife of 
Hen^ Beatunoiit, if he loved her, ae he said, better 
than all the vrotld } Ought her birth to be a bar be- 
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tween her and a whole life of bliss? Would she.be 
violating any duty—- doing injury. or wrong to any 
living creature-^by yielding herself up in wedlock to 
t^e man she so tenderly loyed> and whoxn^ she knew^ 
she could make happy ? Were all the deepest^-holiest 
•—most awful affections of the soul tp be denied to him 
and to her, merdy because their union might offend a 
pr^udice^ or at best a feeling that surely never could 
be vital, nor set in just opposition to all that the human 
aoul felt to be sanctified in its existence ? What if his 
mother were to be offended — ^mightshe not be soothed 
and reconciled by constant esteem and humUe rei^ect, 
and be brought at last to look without reproadiful eyes 
on the Orphan who made her son happy ? But then, 
this prejudice against lier she knew to foe with many 
** a second nature/' and that it could not be rooted 
out withput striking perhaps many many other feelings, 
which, although not necessarily connected with it, had 
been so intertwined "^ith it during the progress of life, 
tliat they too might suffer ; so that to overcome this sen- 
timent against her, a radical change or revcdution never 
to be hoped for must take place in the mind of Mrs 
Beaumont. She saw, too, that Mrs Montgomery felt as 
idie-felt — and had approved of her conduct, solely be- 
cause she knew that Henry's high-born and haughty 
mother would never acknowledge her as his bride* So, 
Helen rose with the light— and as ^ bright, cheerful, 
singing morn advanced, her heart was insensibly re-i 
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stored to its former serenity — and the' Orphan uras 
once more happy and contented with her lot. 

Then^ too^ she thought what a heartless sin it would 
be, even if her marriage with Henry Beaumont Could 
take place, to leave her old mother, wno was now iso 
weak and frail. She had been taken, iirh^n a- Baby 
only a few days old, under the protection ai tltat 
Saint— 4md would she fly off on the wings of a el- 
fish and ungrate^l love, and foi^etting these tottering 
steps and dim eyes, sink into the bosom of one Whom 
she had known for a few weeks <mly, and to whom she 
owed nothing but a few impassioned words and vows ?. 
Such thoughts came across her heart. But she vras 
no weak enthusiast even in virtue. And her own 
pure heart told her, that though it would never hiyle 
allowed her to leave her mother who was much brokm 
down, and too plainly sinking into the grave, yet that 
slie might, without any violation or forgetfulness of 
her filial duties, have given Henry Beaumont a pledge 
to become his wife, when the event she feared and 
shuddered indeed to name, but which every one knew 
was near, had taken place. All these were bewilder- 
ing thoughts — and, when poor Helen went into her 
mother's room, which she did every morning at a 
stated hour, her heart was labouring under a heavy 
load of emotion. 

Helen drew the curtains, and was about to kneel • 
down at the bedside, and bless her aged beneikctress 
in prayer. But it seemed that she had not yet awoke; 
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andj stooping down;, the Orphan affectionately whis- 
pered a few words into her ear^ that she might gently 
dispel the slumber. But that was a sleep which nei- 
\ ther low whiflper> nc^ loud thimder-crash might dis- 
.jtiiyrbpr H^l^ knew ^ that her mother was dead ! And^ 
&xt the; firft time in her life^ for her heart was the 
mistress, imd not the slave of its passions, she fainted 
at the side of the nffiHanless body, with her arms laid 
softly over its breast. 

Before the sun had reached its meridian, the death 
of Mrs Montgomery was known for many miles round 
the town where she had led more than twenty years of 
a benign and charitable life. The melancholy tidings 
soon reached the Hirst, and Constance Beaumont flew 
to comfort her dearest friend. Nor did her mother, 
who yet knew nothing of Henry's avowal of his love 
to Helen, think of preventing Constance from carry- 
ing cpmfort to the bereaved Orphan. Hers was a 
proud but a warm heart ; and having truly loved Mrs 
Montgomery, it was in tears that she saw Constance 
depart to cheer the poor creature who was now sittiz^ 
by the corpse of her whom she had loved and respect- 
ed from childhood, and whom she was, ere long, to 
follow to the grave. That thought of their ages being 
the same, was at once tender and solemn ; and some- 
thing of the sanctity of that pure unmingled affection 
with which she regarded the memory of Mrs Mont- 
gomery, could not but attach to Helen Eyre, who had 
so long tended her declining age, and repaid, by the 
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most beatttifulooiifttaiicy of filial UHre, tiie Oves whidi 

had been laTiahed in die wamtb af natuM^ and tlw 

charity of Chriatian fiutb^ upcn her Ofphaa hea^ 

Helen knew that Constance would, immediately <*i 

hearing c£ Mrs Mo n tgomery's death> write hir a let- ' 

ter of tender condcdenes; but shewas not pFsj^iavdt 

for such exoesMve kindness, when that raodt affiiiible 

girl opened her bed-roem doef«%ith her i^wn hand, 

and with soft steps and streaming ^es/we^iq^ to 

her and kissed her dieek. >The'(>r|^ian felt/ mUtM 

embrace, that she was net yet solitary in the wurid*' 

There was nothing to break diis friendship^ although 

much tQ crush that other love, and she ^^as giad, even 

in her sorr<fWi to knoW, thut through all' the <^ianges 

and diances of this Hfe, she would still h6ld a {rfaee in^ 

the heart oi Constance. Beaumont. > The dead stiUnfcss' 

<if the house was supportable, new that the arm of her 

sister was ^ound her neck^^^uaxidthey soon went hand 

in hand together, and gaaed on the beauti^lly seraid 

countenance of her whose sjtirit was m heavvn. Qt 

the two Constance most loudly wept, for her^lears fell 

more for tftt^^living dian the dead. Who tn til th<^ 

worid could be more s<^ilsry dnn the Otjfiastk Hel^ 

Eyre ? Yet her brow--»eyes— 4^eeks and lq»s were lA 

calm— ^#re Was Ho igitatiim—^nothiilg like despair m 

her quiet itto<tioinL«ttMdl:the' light '^'iGodlrtiMrey 

fihone radiant!^ upon heft>afi she kfielt down to a prt^ 

of thanksgiving in that desolate iMmse* Never belbre 

had the foil perfection of her character been made m*- 

10 
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nifest N«ir kwastriedj and met th« sadden and te* 
vere demandi Hair voioe fiuiltered not» nqr did her 
heart quake. She was aljdne on the eavth*— but God 
was m heayen<«**and with that sttblime^thoii^ht Helen 
£yie was now stronger in^er utter destituti0n«:tfaaai 
if without it she had bean entrenohedin the jaidsl of 
an host of mortal frienda. The spirit of her piety 
kindled that, too, of her bsloved Constanofr-^-andlhey 
sat together in the silent house^ or in tw^ht walked 
a«t!aBSionf .the meret trees, perftetly ocMnposed .«nd 
iMqppj^t tai the day of the FuneraL 

That day Wasiiideed one of sore trial-i-4nd Heleti 
needed the support' of h^ friend*: Often, often— «<isu 
every day t^lnoe her deatiw bsid she stolen, into the 
room wherie h^r Mother lay>,and sat by the bedside us 
motionless as the figm» thai lay there^ but the hour 
was eonie when these .visits were to end«.and the jAan^, 
torn was to be borne off into the- ehambers of deeay* 
In the silenqe of her darkened bed-reom, with Con^ 
stiince sitting at her conchy the Orphan heard the flrcf 
quent feet of ihe ecaiyany. assqggMing at the funeral. 
The friends were siknt* Atlas^.tbe fimend waabeaid 
to be departing from the house. At. that niei^ent He* 
len ros^ and looking through An qpening of the darki» 
eoed window, .she saw the bier in motion-HBlowly 
home jnray lap the avenucii bdew the rshadow of the 
tveM AtidL%u».wasiitAexighlaideof Aeoii^ 
^^^Hjm of the mouniers* it was Henty Be«unont-«> 
his hml was bowed d(Own» und his feoe sedate in.e 
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oumly iorroMr. *' See how my bvotber weeps !" «ud 
CoDiUnoe-^-end Helen did not fear then to cbU down 
the bleising of God upon hb head^ and then turning 
io. Conat«Boe> shci aaid^ '' Happy^ ^'•PPy 1^ Apu fo 
haTeanehabrotbirr Abd«iliiey wei:?]|iaaingeafih 
other, the Fnncrttl disiqppeaMl. 

Two daya after the funeral Mrs Beaumont camefiNr 
her daughter. She bdiayed with the greatest tendsr- 
nesa and aynpathy to Helen Byre, and had not aat 
kng in company wilh the Chrphan till her soul was 
even awed by the sanctity of her resignatioQ.. The 
flowera that the oid Lady had so carefully tended did 
not miss her hands ; the room bore no marks of the 
distraction or IbrgetMness of passionate grief;- Helen's 
dress was simple and graceful as ever ; and excqH 
that her fiuse was somewhat wan, and her voice oc« 
caMonally tremulous, there were no other outward 
symptoms of sorrow. If the Orphan had theoght of 
the future^ it was plain that she felt that vista to ter* 
minate in the mystery of a darkness spread out ia 
mercy firom the hollow of God's awful hand, and that 
die was not about to terrify hersdif with phantoms of 
her own creation. If sorrow, sickness, or desertion 
by friends, were to be her lot, she would lay her hands 
upon the Bible, and endure the decree. Bui £rom the 
mildtiess of* her expressive countenance, it seemed that 
her heart was confined chiefly to dreams of the happy 
past/. She hadnoninft—andnot many frailties with which 
to reproach herself-r-for these her contrition needed not 
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to be bitter— no ttarsh or hasty words-^nd unamiable 
or unfilial looks had ever past from her towaiirds her 
benefactress— and as the humblest are permitted to&k^ 
^oy die delight of conscdous piety> afid of a sttncere wil^ 
to do' "^ell^ s6 #a8 Helen Byre now hj^pjr in the r^ 
membrance of all her al^Ntion to h^ mother, and of 
every httle dadly and hourly act performed^ not firom 
duty, but m love. ' 

Mrs Montgomery had bequeathed to the Orphim the 
pleasant dwelling in which she had past all her days ; 
and Helen desired no other place of retirement^ till she 
should be called to the last final and profound repose. 
The sacred infjueneeof death had quite suppressed*— 
not extinguished her pure -passion &xr Hcmry Beau* 
mont ; and, without agitation, she sat. now in the pre- 
sence of his stately mother, nor' feared ever to deserve 
her frowns. She had seen Henry walking a weeping 
mourner by the si^ of that coffin— and the remem- 
brance was now sad and delightful to her soul, nor> if 
he could be happy without her, did she wish ever to 
behold him more. A lonely life needed not to be a 
mdancholy one — she had stores for thought laid up 
in her heart, young as it was, and powers of thought, 
too, confirmed by nature, and strei^thened by con- 
tented innocence. And she feared not, when the years 
of her y<mth had glided away in the seclusion of those 
peacefid shades, that age would bring its own happi* 
ness and its own wisdom, nor was there any reason to 
fear even the coming on of feeble footsteps and of grey 
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hairs. Hehry Beaumont's impassioned vows never 
could be realiBed->-*bttt that place where she had heard 
them miffht foe visited dften and often.*-and her8> she 

kiiew> was not a weak and repining hearty that would 

• ' -«> 
.diet of hopeless and unfortunate love. 

__ ' "* '*'•*••. *■/" 

While they were sitting togel^r calmly and kindly^ 

land the time was just at hand when Constance wafi 
about to give her friend a farewell kiss> she saw her 
fafrother coming down the avenue^ and could not but 
feel agitated at his approach. For ^though Helen had 
•8^d nothing to her of the avowal of his sentiments^ 
he had himself told his sister of all that had happened^ 
4aid sworn her for the present to secrecy. He enter- 
ed the room — not with the same ferv«nt air and ex- 

pression, as wh ji they last niet> but with a tenderness 

' "^ . * 
that iR^as &r more, irresistible to poor Helen's soul. 

A visit to an Orphan who had just buried her best- 
not her only firiend-P^was not to be a visit of avowed 
love, biit of sympathy and condolence ; and Henry 
looked upon her with such profound pity> and such 
jconsoHng g^olleness of eye and voice, that Ins mo- 
ther, saw and felt that Helen Eyre was dearer to him 
than life. That suddea conviction gave her a pang, 
^and her countenance Ml and was darkened. It is a 
aore a£9ickion to a mbther'a heart to have her fi>nd, and 
proud, and aspiring hopes 'Of an only son cTDshed— « 
and nothing siibstituted in* their stead, but what she 
conceives dishonour and degradation. But she knew, 
^he^epth of her son's affecticm for Hdeii Eyre from 
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his anxiety to restrain and conceal it—and* being well 
aware of his determined character^ she perceived that 
there Vas'^ no chance of averting from her house the 
stain of such a marriage, except it were to be found ill 
ike quiet and humble soul of the Orphan^ who might 
be dissuaded from entering into a family to which an 
alliance with her would be considered a disgrace. Mrs 
Beaumont's agitation at last became manifest— and as 
frequently feelings are brought to a crisis of a sudden^ 
and by srane unexpected movement or sally of temper, 
so was It now — for Henry discerned what was passing 
in liis mother's mind— and ftota an unconl3r<dlable im^ 
pulse, avowed his love for Helen Eyre> and his resolu- 
tion to make her his wife. " She has confessed that she 
loves me — and no power on earth has a right to keep 
us asunder— Mother—^I grieve to offend or distress, 
you-— but you must receive Helen Eyre as your daijgh« 
ter." 

At axij other time^ this bold avowal would have sent 
as much anger as grief into the proud spirit of Mrs 
Beaumont. But she had loved her dead friend with 
exceeding affection— her voice seemed yet to whisper 
along the walls— they were all sitting together in deep 
mourning for her loss.— and the meek face of the guile- 
less Orphan was enough to quiet all an^ry emotion, 
and to inspire ' something of the same calm qpirit 
with which it was so serenely sufiused. Helen sat 
almost unmoved^ nor did she utter a word. But 
Henry's mood soon changed, and he knelt down at 
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his modier's feet^ along with the affectionate Con<« 
stance. Each took -hold of one of her hands^ kissed 
itv and bathed it in tears. " O Mother ! withhold not 
your blessing from sweet Helen Eyre/' said Constance^ 
with a dewy voice ef supplication—- '^ You know sh0 
will be the blessing of Henry's life here^ and j^epare 
his soul for Heaven. You know that she will be as 
loving and dutiful a daughter^ even as myself — ^you 
know how your firiend loved her^.and blessed her 
name to you^ and wept for the sake of all her good- 
ness. O Mother ! fear not that this marriage wants 
only your sanction to make it a happy marriage ii^ 
deed !" The Lady's heart was melted within her^ and 
she said^ " Helen >£yre^ thou art an Orphan no mare 
*~come and kneel dpwn b^ween my children."— « 
Helen did so with many sobs of . overwhelming hap« 
piness^ and bowed dqwn her. head almost to the floor. 
The Mother of her Lover laid her hand upon that 
head^ and blessed. h<er,in God's holy name ; and then 
all three rising from their knees> Henry Beaumont 
pressed Helen Eyre to his bosom^ and kissed away her 
.tears then and for ever. 



THE END. 
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